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Art. IL—THE NEW CRUSADE. 
. La Traite Orientale. Par EtrENNE Fevtx BeRuioux. Paris: 
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3. Address of Cardinal Lavigerie on the African Slave Trade. 
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HE dead wall of the African coast, almost unbreached by inlet 
or estuary, has hitherto presented an impenetrable front to 
the entry of civilization. And since the sea is the great carrier 
of thought as well as of more material wares, the unhewn block 
of continent thus masked and isolated, seems condemned by 
nature herself to remain without the pale of humanity. Here, 
where no message of peace has ever been spoken, the powers of 
evil have ruled unchecked over a domain exclusively reserved 
to them, and a vast division of the globe is given over to woes 
on a scale of magnitude and horror like those prefigured by 
Apocalyptic vision. 

The slave trade, often denounced, repeatedly sentenced to sup- 
pression, nevertheless survives as the opprobrium of humanity, 
and with ravages extending from day to day, and from year to 
year, is still eating the heart out of the continent. 

The question for the present generation, perhaps the most 
momentous ever put to the collective conscience of mankind, is 
whether its great command of knowledge and physical appliances 
do not entail corresponding obligations, and if it be not incumbent 
on it, under pain perhaps of forfeiture of its own inheritance of 
enlightenment, to come to the rescue of this outlawed section of 
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the human family. Appeal has not been wanting to enforce the 
duty and make known the wrong, which Livingstone, impassioned 
in protest as the herald of heaven, first proclaimed to the four 
corners of the earth. No sooner was his voice hushed in death 
than Gordon appeared as the new Avenging Angel of humanity, 
armed with its commission of wrath to carry fire and sword 
through the zeribas of the man-hunters. But his work perished 
with him, wrecked by a triumphant reaction of iniquity, and his 
name goes down to posterity linked with a memory of heroic 
failure. Perhaps the inability of even two such champions to 
cope with the evil is designed te show that no individual lofti- 
ness of aim, no personal gifts of prowess or genius, might achieve 
this task of modern knight-errantry unless guided by divinely- 
inspired authority. The last and greatest crusade of pity may, 
in truth, be reserved as a crowning glory for that Church which 
has already won so many victories in the cause of humanity ; and 
which, raising the Cross on high, still inscribes on her banners 
the motto of her Imperial protector, “ In this sign I conquer.” 

Her standard-bearer in her present campaign against evil is 
one fitted by his past career and present position to lead the van 
in such a cause. For higher than the offices of Archbishop of 
Carthage and Primate of Africa, beyond even the dignity con- 
ferred by the sacred purple of Rome, Cardinal Lavigerie holds 
the title of missionary priest, and bishop, earned by lifelong toil 
among the heathen. Among the most characteristic episodes of 
a life full of moving incidents was his charity, when Metropolitan 
of Algiers, for the Arab children orphaned by the famine in that 
country in 1868. ‘These little derelicts of misery, abandoned to 
starve by starving parents, were gleaned by his priests in the 
highways and byways, to be reared in Christian orphanages, and 
form, when older, the population of two prosperous settlements 
in the heart of Algeria. These little communities, called St. 
Cyprian and St. Monica, but known among the natives as “the 
villages of the children of the Marabout,” are models of rural 
thrift, and form oases of Christianity in the surrounding wilder- 
ness of infidelity. 

In the year of the famine, too (1868), was founded by him the 
Order of Algerian Missionaries, which first brought the French 
prelate into intimate relation with the interior of the vast continent 
placed under his ecclesiastical charge. The creation of the Inter- 
national African Association by the Brussels Conference in 1877, 
promised to open a great field for religious as well as scientific 
enterprise, and in the following year the leading detachment of 
the Algerian Fathers started from Europe to found the first 
mission in Central Africa. They are now established on several 
points of the Great Lakes, as well as on the Upper Congo, after 
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having lost between this region and the Sahara, eleven of their 
number by actual martyrdom, and fifty from the results of fatigue 
and climate. It is their reports of the atrocities witnessed by 
them during ten years’ residence, together with the terrible tales 
narrated by victims rescued by them from the slave traders, that 
have fired the Cardinal’s heart with that passion of pity which 
has awakened an answering thrill throughout Christendom. The 
Pope’s Encyclical Letter of May 5, 1888, inaugurated and en- 
dorsed the movement of which the Archbishop of Carthage is the 
ruling and informing spirit. Nature has given him all the 
endowments which go to make a leader of men, eloquence of 
speech, inexhaustible energy of mind and body, a will of iron, and 
a presence whose majestic vigour recalls the Moses of Michael 
Angelo. 

The evil he has declared war against is one whose powers of 
resistance might well have daunted a less ardent champion, since 
it is intimately intertwined with the whole social constitution of 
Africa. It involves in the first place a question of race, for the 
great negro family occupying the greater part of the equatorial 
belt of the continent supplies the victims, while their captors are 
almost universally Semitic Arabs. The present ethnological divi- 
sion of the African soil results from the external pressure origin- 
ally exercised on its autochthonous peoples from the north south- 
ward, and from the east westward, still traceable in deterioration 
of type following in those geographical directions. Three broad 
ethnic zones can be distinguished : the first, lying north of the 
Soudan, occupied by Caucasian and Semitic tribes, Berbers, 
Lybians, Abyssinians and Arabs; the second, extending from 
the Desert to the southern tropic, forming the domain of the 
Negro; and the third, constituted ty the southern extremity of 
the continent, where the degenerate Hottentot and Bushman, 
the latter believed by some to be a Mongol variety, find their 
last refuge from extermination. A subdivision of the negro 
tribes classifies them again into two families: the Soudani, or 
Blacks, ranging from Senegambia to the sources of the Nile, and 
the Bantu or Kaffir stock, inhabiting Central Africa as far as the 
southern limits of the Zambesi hasin, and even beyond that zone. 

Religion is the second great factor in the question, for howso- 
ever the doctors of Islam may argue the abstract point as to the 
sanction given by their creed to the slave trade, the latter is 
practically coterminous with Mohammedanism in Africa, To 
the same faith belong almost to a man all those engaged in it, 
while it is in Moliammedan countries that the demand exists 
which gives it its initial impulse. The social and political revo- 
lution effected by the introduction of its tenets into the Western 
Soudan, resulted also in a great increase of the slave trade in 
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those regions, as the group of powerful States then formed under 
the consolidating influence of Mussulman law and tradition have 
at their disposal the lives and liberties of the surrounding tribes. 
of Pagan negroes, who have remained without any organic 
principle of social cohesion. The line of religious demarcation in 
Africa, dividing Islam from Paganism, traverses those of ethno- 
logical distribution, and may be roughly drawn from the Senegal 
to Zanzibar. Allalong this frontier the Arab power is, however,. 
perpetually encroaching on that of the darker and more savage 
race, bringing with it that fell curse which seems to be the 
doom of these persecuted regions. 

Foreign servitude, in one form or other, has indeed been 
from time immemorial the fate of the unhappy negro, and we 
can define three distinct stages in the history of his enslavement. 
The first goes back to classical times, when the ancient Cartha- 
ginians, at the time of their collision with Rome, were the 
possessors of troops of black slaves drawn probably, like those in 
North Africa at the present day, from the Western Soudan. 
From the West Coast, on the other hand, were exported the 
victims of the slave trade in its second epoch, when organized by 
Europeans in the sixteenth century as a source of labour for their 
West Indian and American colonies. Into these dependencies. 
were imported during three centuries some forty million human 
beings, chiefly supplied by the prolific littoral of the Gulf of 
Guinea, the chief emporium on the River Bonny, a branch of the 
Niger, having alone shipped continuously 16,000 a year down to. 
the beginning of the present century. The hideous sufferings 
undergone by these poor creatures in their transit across the 
Atlantic, at last drew down the reprobation of humanity, and this 
form of the slave trade, prohibited by England in 1807, ceased 
soon after by the fiat of Kurope. ; 

But it may be doubted if even the nightmare horrors of the 
middle passage are not surpassed by those of the slave march, 
undergone by the victims of the trade at the present day, when 
the very supervision exercised over the coast regions drives the 
man-hunters farther afield for their prey, with a corresponding 
increase in suffering to the latter. The difficulties, on the other 
hand, in the way of interference with the overland slave trade, 
are incalculably greater than those encountered in dealing with 
the maritime traffic, and all partial and local attacks on it have 
hitherto proved ineffectual even to check its increase. To strike 
at its sources of supply in the interior of the continent is then the 
only resource left to the rest of mankind, outraged by a system 
which has surfeited with human flesh the ravening beasts of 
Africa, 

The distribution of the internal slave trade is now fairly welk 
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known, and may be studied on special maps printed and coloured 
for the purpose. The great basin of supply, from which its many 
rills of ineffable misery trickle painfully to the coast, occupies a 
vast central zone of Africa, including the whole lacustrine plateau, 
and extends over a surface nearly equal to that of the continent 
of Europe, in the occupation of some 80,000,000 of inhabitants. 
While this region is perpetually harried and devastated by the 
scourge, there are marked within it lesser areas, having an aggre- 
gate extent approximating to that of the United Kingdom, 
representing tracts absolutely depopulated by its ravages. From 
this central human preserve, tracks radiating coastwards in all 
directions, carry down each its annual quota of victims to the 
insatiable Moloch of the East. Since the total number furnished 
is reckoned at not less than 100,000, while no more than one in 
five of the original captives survives the journey, the actual drain 
on the population is set down at halfa million a year, if, indeed, 
this estimate be not largely exceeded. 

Three principal scenes of operations, with separate markets and 
lines of communication, are distinguished in this geography of 
infamy. The ;first has its base in the Soudan States, and its 
sources of supply in the regions south of Lake Tchad, behind the 
Cameroons, and within the great bend of the Niger. Kouka, 
the eapital of Bornu, is its principal centre of distribution, and 
here, every Monday, is held a market where from 5000 to 6000 
slaves are disposed of. The prices of the human chattels at this 
point of their history range between 60 to 120 francs for a boy, 
or 120 to 240 for a girl, and 10 to 40 for a child, an old man, or 
a mother. This trade, which is the principal source of wealth in 
Bornu, is so largely on the increase, that as many slaves are said 
to have been exported within the last twenty years as during the 
previous century. Those not absorbed by local demand are 
driven hence by the terrible desert routes to Morocco, Tripoli, or 
Fezzan, vid Timbuktu, Ghadames, Tafilet, Murzuk, or 'Tenduf, 
which, with the city of Morocco, are the principal distributing 
centres for Northern Africa. The annual caravan to Murzuk 
carries about 4000, and its track across the Sahara has human 
skulls and skeletons for its ghastly signposts. A bribe of ten 
frances per head of contraband humanity secures the connivance 
of the Turkish officials in a trade nominally prohibited in the 
Ottoman dominions. The mass of the slaves brought to Murzuk 
are required to satisfy the demand of Tripoli and Fezzan, but a 
certain humber find their way by the route of the Lybian Oases 
to Siout, and eventually to Cairo. 

Timbuktu, the principal western market of the Soudan, sends 
an annual contingent of 3000 to Morocco, which has also an 
independent line of supply, by a route starting from the Bambara 
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country, behind Senegambia, and crossing the Sahara at no great 
distance from the Atlantic coast. The slave trade of the Western 
Soudan kidnaps annually, it is calculated, some 15,000 men, 
women and children, destroys at least as many more, spreads in- 
security among peaceable tribes over a vast area, and makes a 
desert of many fertile provinces. 

The second supply region of the slave trade is formed by the 
basin of the Nile, from its junction with the Blue River to the 
Great Lakes, the watershed of Lake Tchad being approximately 
the line dividing it from that of the Western Soudan. But while 
in the latter it has existed in some degree from the time of the 
Punic Wars, it has in the former been of comparatively modern 
origin, having been introduced, it is stated, by European adven- 
turers no longer ago than 1857. Khartoum, whose tragic fate 
was the expiation of many infamies, was its headquarters, and it 
originated there, as in many other parts of Africa, as an adjunct 
to the ivory trade. The wages of those engaged in the latter 
business were paid in slaves captured on ihe expeditions, which 
were thus rendered self-supporting. Under the organized system 
of rapine then instituted, the vast regions along the Upper Nile 
and Bahr-el-Ghazal, as far as the borders of Darfur, were mapped 
out into districts, each appropriated by one of the chiefs of the 
man-stealers. These appanages of the prince of darkness were 
on the scale of European kingdoms, and one is described by Sir 
Samuel Baker as occupying an area of 230,000 square kilometres, 
more than a third of that of France. <A zeriba, or palisadoed 
village of huts, enclosed within an impenetrable thorn fence, and 
usually garrisoned by from 100 to 300 trained soldiers, formed 
the military capital of each district, and a cordon of thirty such 
entrenchments, holding in awe the country between, formerly 
carried the reign of terror of Zebehr Rahama, the celebrated 
“* Black Pasha,” far into the heart of Africa. Fifteen thousand 
Egyptian subjects, principally Nubians or Dongolawi, were at 
one time engaged as principals or accessories in these undertak- 
ings, many thousands being in some cases in the service of a 
single individaal. The great slave-traders thus organized formed 
a powerful confederacy of vested interests, and while their 
followers were often engaged in sanguinary disputes on the remote 
borders of their territories, the principals stood together as one 
man against any invasion of their rights at Khartoum or Cairo. 
Each is believed to have captured an average of about 500 head 
of slaves a year, and the number which annually reached the 
coast from this entire region, after the waste of battle and transit, 
is variously estimated at from 30,000 to 50,000. The loss of tife 
from this cause in Darfur and Bahr-el Ghazal, between 1875 and 
1879, was calculated by Gordon at 81,000, in addition to from 
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80,000 to 100,000 slaves exported, so that within four years in 
those two provinces alone, from 180,000 to 200,000 human 
beings had either perished miserably, or been carried off into life- 
long captivity. The horrible conditions of their transport in 
boats on the Upper Nile may be gathered from Sir Samuel 
Baker’s “ Ismalia,” while Gordon’s journals are full of details of 
the sufferings undergone by them on the land march. Part of 
the booty was despatched to Egypt, the remainder to Suakin or 
Massowah for the Arabian markets at Jeddah and Hodeida. 
The present blockade of the Soudan must have put an end toa 
great part of this illicit traffic, together with all legitimate trade, 
but some of it is probably only diverted either to the Abyssinian 
route, or to that from Kobbe across the Desert. 

The third principal slave-raiding area includes the plateau 
region of Africa from the Great Lakes to the Zambesi, and is 
again subdivided into three separate districts, namely, the Tan- 
ganyika and Nyassa basins and the territory of Kassongo, ex- 
tending from the Lualaba to the Portuguese dominion of Angola, 
The first of these has for its principal centres—Nyangwe on the 
Upper Congo, and Tabora in Unyamwezi, from both of which 
points the predatory bands radiate for hundreds of miles in every 
direction. At Tabora the route to the coast bifurcates, one 
branch turning northward to Uganda, whence Egypt, the Somali 
coast, and eventually Arabia, are reached, while the second con- 
tinues in an easterly direction to Zanzibar, Mombasa, or other 
ports farther towards the north on the same coast. Thence, 
despite the vigilance of British gunboats, slave cargoes are per- 
petually run to the Persian Gulf, to supply Oman, Turkey and 
Persia, while some 6000 slaves are annually conveyed, generally 
under French colours, across the Mozambique Channel to Mada- 
gascar, Réunion, and the Comoro Islands. 

The Nyassa region, which furnishes a yearly quota of 19,000 
to the dolorous host, has its chief outlet at Kilwa with other sub- 
sidiary ports along the coast as far south as the Zambesi delta. 
From the third subdivision of the Central African region, com- 
prising the extensive territories of Kassongo and the Muata 
Yanvo, the slave route runs westward to Bihé, within a hundred 
miles of the Atlantic. Portuguese half-castes, who vie with the 
Arabs in ferocity, are here the principal kidnappers, and Captain 
Cameron on his march saw one of them at the head of a drove of 
4500 captives, 

The entire Central African contingent to the slave trade is 
estimated at 50,000 or half the total for the continent, the 
Western and Eastern Soudan figuring for about 15,000 and 
35,000 respectively. On the basis of Livingstone’s computation 
that four-fifths perish on the march, these figures represent a 
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total annual loss of 500,000 lives, exclusive of those slain in futile 
attempts at resistance. This waste in transit is compensated for, 
as in the case of all other merchandise, by enhancement of price 
in proportion to the distance from the point of supply. Thus 
a negro, worth no more than 2} francs on the shore of Lake 
Nyassa, fetches 40 on the Upper Nile, 250 at Khartoum, and 
from 500 to 1500 at Cairo or Constantinople. The average 
cost of each slave is by Cardinal Lavigerie calculated at thelatter 
figure, while he estimates the whole annual trade at six million 
and a half franes. Hence there is no commercial check on the 
lavish expenditure of human life, which threatens, in the words 
of the African prelate, to reduce the heart of Africa in less than 
fifty years to an impenetrable desert. 

The slave trade of the Western Soudan stands on a different 
footing from that fed by its other two principal areas, inasrauch 
as it meets exclusively a demand within Africa itself. That from 
the Nile basin and East Central Africa is, on the contrary, mainly 
an export trade, with the markets of Arabia and Persia as its 
objective. Hence the British surveillance of the Red Sea and 
Mozambique Channel, together with the treaty of 1878, by which 
the Sultan of Zanzibar undertouk to stop the importation and 
sale of slaves in his dominions, was expected to prove an effectual 
remedy for the evil. The result has falsified these anticipations, 
and shown the futility of merely local measures of prevention. 
The blockade is run with sufficient probability of success to make 
it a lucrative business for the Arab slave-shippers, and its effect 
is doubtless only to raise the ultimate price of the human mer- 
chandize, as well as to increase the demand on the coast, in order 
to cover the percentage of loss by capture. The traffic is diverted, 
not stopped, as more circuitous land routes enable the caravans 
to reach comparatively unguarded points. Such are Brava, 
Merka, and Mokdishn on the Somali coast, which is unapproach- 
able by cruisers during many months of the year. To this 
exemption is doubtless due the recent creation of a fresh slave 
mart near Cape Guardafui, and the large demand for slaves that 
has sprung up in the Somali country itself. Zeilaand Tadjurrah, 
on the Gulf of Aden, are also terminal points for the caravans, 
while the havens ‘north of Zanzibar are favoured by the south- 
west monsoon, facilitating the passage to the ports of Southern 
Arabia, Kilwa and Lindi, farther to the south, form the main 
debouches for the Nyassa region, and their character in this 
respect is eloquently proclaimed by the skeletons which strew the 
beach, and mark the routes leading inward. 

A large proportion of slaves from the interior go to recruit the 
servile population of Zanguebar itself, estimated at 80 per cent. 
of the entire. A pretext for their importation is furnished by 
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the clove harvest on the island of Pemba, from October to 
December, after which they are sold to dealers going north. An 
epidemic of small-pox on this island having created an unusually 
large demand, 4096 slaves were in a single month—December, 
1873, to the following January—transported by land from Kilwa 
to Dar-es-Salam, in order to replace its victims. The Report 
of Consul Holmwood, dated November 17, 1874, shows how 
inefficacious was the treaty of 1873 in suppressing the Zanzibar 
slave trade, for he states that slave caravans passed on five days 
out of seven; that 1000 per month, and sometimes double that 
number, were imported; and that the total for a single year— 
1873-74—might be computed at 32,768 head of human beings. 

Singular to relate, this infamous trade is mainly carried on by 
British subjects, and men of respectable standing in the com- 
mercial world. These are the East Indian merchants, termed 
Hindi, or Banyans, according as they profess Mohammedanism 
or one of the indigenous Indian creeds, who have settled along 
the Swahili coast, and the islands of Pemba, Zanzibar, Mafia, 
and Madagascar, to the number of six or seven thousand. Their 
ostensible business is the importation of European goods, either 
on their own account, or as retail agents; and it is only within 
comparatively recent times that they have, according to Mr. 
Keith Johnston,* added a clandestine traffic in animated mer- 
chandize to their more reputable transactions. 


This, for them a new branch of industry [says the authority just 
named], which waz introduced sixty or seventy years ago, had so 
enormously increased in recent times as to draw to it the attention of 
the British Government. The details of this traffic have only come 
to light within a period of a few years back. The trade is carried on 
in two-masted Arabic “Cutch Buggalos,” and the Indian houses in 
Africa have houses and regular agents in the interior of the continent. 
The trading house proper carries on the wholesale business, while the 
agents occupy themselves with the retail. Arabs and Somali from 
Egypt, Arabia, and Muscat, come with buggalos to the East African 
coast to buy slaves, and the Indian merchants are secretly in corre- 
spondence with them. The Arabic slave-dealer goes generally to the 
head man of an inland village, who may be an Arab or an African, 
and through him does business with the Indian firm. These head 
men also carry on the traffic on their own account, bringing slaves 
from the interior to markets on the coast. Thus it happens that the 
merchants of Bunnia and Khattia are always in commercial relations 
with the Arabs ; but the Indian slave-dealer never goes himself into 
the interior ; remaining on the coast, he sends African or Arab agents 
with goods into the continent, to barter or sell these and bring back 





* “Africa.” By Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S. London : Edward Stanford. 
Third Edition. 1884, 
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slaves, These caravans, striking deeper and deeper into the heart of 
the continent every year, carry powder, guns, fulse pearls, and other 
similar goods. As soon as they have reached the interior, they nego- 
tiate with the chiefs or others for the capture and conveyance of 
slaves, and the former always undertake to bring the latter for a con- 
tracted price to the coast. Every individual who is head of a village 
of twenty huts is styled “ Mukhi,” or chief. These always contrive 
to have ready a number of slaves to supply the market, while the 
agents, on their part, are always ready to buy a few slaves from a 
chief, to show that there is a constant demand for them. The owners 
of these slaves are generally in the lowest scale of civilization; they 
have no idea of the value of money, and exchange the slaves for guns 
and trinkets, using the former to attack and terrify other villages, and 
capture whole families from them. The slave trade thus introduces a 
constant state of warfare in all parts of the interior to which its curse 
penetrates. Powder and guns become the most desirable of all posses- 
sions, and for these slaves are readily handed over. A keg of about 
five pounds of gunpowder is considered about the value of one slave ; 
for a gun, two may be had. 

The head men, or chiefs, accompany the slaves to the coast, and 
there, through the medium of the Indian traders, the human wares 
pass on to the buggalo wallahs. Lach slave, at this stage, has cost on 
an average from 24s. to 48s., and the Arabs pay from 72s. to 90s. It 
is not surprising that many Indian merchants have gathered fabulous 
wealth through this traffic in humanity. 


While the Indian Shylocks can thus secure a profit of 100 per 
cent. on their pound of flesh, they will continue mercilessly to 
exact it, nor will their confederates, the Arab shippers, be deterred 
from running the blockade with their live cargoes, while the per- 
centage of loss by capture is but a calculable item of the price 
eventually charged for those which escape. The ports to which 
they are principally consigned are those of Hadramaut and Oman 
in Southern Arabia, the latter Sultanate, of which that of 
Zanzibar is an off-shoot, absorbing the lion’s share of the prey. 
As some amount of British supervision is exercised at Muscat, it 
is avoided by the slave dhows, which generally unload their 
cargoes at the neighbouring port of Matrah, or at that of Schardja, 
within the Persian Gulf. Mokalla, to whose hotbed of moral and 
material miseries the germs of many cholera epidemics are said to 
have been traced, is the chief inland slave mart in this region, 
and forms one of the principal terminal points of the perennial 
stream of human misery. ‘The servile population of Oman, thus 
continually reinforced, amounts to 500,000 or 600,000, out of a 
total of 2,200,000, and the negro element, introduced in similar 
fashion through Jeddah, Hodeida, and other Red Sea ports, is 
visibly deteriorating the purity of the Arab race throughout Nejd 
and the Hedjaz. In these countries, as well as in Zanzibar, the 
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working part of the population is exclusively African, war, or pre- 
datory Taids dignified by the name, being considered the ay 
occupation worthy of the rulers of the desert. 

The necessity for reinforcement of the native race from some 
foreign stock, apparently entailed by Mohammedan institutions, 
suggests some curious reflections, not only as to the primary cause 
of the slave trade, but also as to its undoubted increase within 
recent years. The diminution in numbers of the Ottoman Turks 
in Europe, now reduced to eleven millions, is adduced by physio- 
logists as an illustration of the comparative sterility of the poly- 
gamous family, and a similar tendency is observed in other 
countries where the creed of Islam prevails, Hence the singular 
phenomenon of a constant importation by those people, under 
one form of servitude or another, of auxiliary races to supply 
the depletion of their°own.. The Mamelukes of Egypt and 
Janissaries of Constantinople are familiar instances of a foreign 
soldiery, recruited, in the one case, from Circassians and 
other Asiatic tribes, in the other from Christian captives, 
arbitrarily seized in childhood for the purpose. The blood-tax 
levied by the Barbary Corsairs on the nations of Europe, rein- 
forced the Mussulman populations along the Mediterranean down 
to the beginning of this century, while a very large importation 
of white slaves from Georgia and Circassia continued until the 
conquest of those countries by Russia. M. Berlioux suggests the 
plausible hypothesis that the necessity for filling the void left by 
the stoppage of these sources of supply may have caused the 
subsequent increase in the African slave trade—the sole remaining 
feeder of the failing stream of humanity. It is, at any rate, 
solely in Mohammedan countries, and under the influence of 
Mohammedan institutions, that the demand exists which sets this 
terrible machinery in motion, as it is by the agency of those 
professing the same creed that it is worked and maintained. The 
supposed sanction implied by the Koran, embodies, no doubt, the 
much older traditional rights claimed by all Semitic peoples over 
captives in war, representing ideas current in a very rude state of 
society, and applied only on a comparatively limited scale. It 
was reserved for the present day to see these theories reduced to a 
gigantic system involving the chronic devastation of a continent 
by. the vast enginery setin motion by modern commercial enter- 
prise. 

It is towards the markets of the East that the perennial 
human stream, ever flowing, yet lessening as it flows, sets coast- 
wards from so many different centres in Africa. Nor can we 
agree with those writers who regard the trade in ivory as the sole 
originating cause of that in man, or who look forward to the 
extinction of the elephant as a cowp de grdce to the curse of the 
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continent. Though frequently associated with the more legiti- 
mate commerce, that it can and does exist independently of ii, the 
large preponderance of women and children in the caravans 
encountered by travellers is of itself sufficient to prove. Demand 
attracts supply by the force of a universal law in this as in all 
other branches of commerce, and the equilibrium, however 
disturbed, will continually readjust itself until one or the other 
absolutely cease. Only at either terminal link in the chain of 
iniquity, at the ultimate market, or the primary source of supply, 
can a really effectual blow be struck, since the intermediate 
joints, if temporarily broken, will reunite, like organic sub- 
stances imperfectly severed from the seat of life. Half measures 
have been tried and found wanting, there remains only radical 
extirpation of the great canker of humanity. 

It is but within the past quarter of a century that the curtain 
has been gradually lifted which hid the ghastly drama of the 
heart of Africa from the light of day. Traveller after traveller 
has, in the interim, added his testimony to the accumulating 
weight of evidence, and the plea of ignorance can no longer 
be adduced by those who look on as indifferent spectators at 
scenes which are the common opprobrium of the human race. 
The system, of which we have endeavoured to lay bare the 
hideous machinery, can be studied in its workings and results in 
the writings of those who have reached its main centres of de- 
struction. 

The utter depopulation of large tracts of country once inhabited 
by happy and harmless peoples, is one of the first tacts that strikes 
the traveller through the great slave trade zone of Africa. ‘The 
province of Manyuema (in the words of Cardinal Lavigerie) which, 
at the time of the death of Livingstone, was the richest in ivory 
and population, the slave hunters have now reduced to a desert, 
seizing the ivory, and reducing the inhabitants to slavery, in 
order that they may carry the ivory to the coast, after which they 
would be sold.” 

Mr. Stanley, in passing through part of this country, which he 
was told by one of his followers had been so thickly peopled 
eight years before as to be a succession of gardens, fields, and 
villages, and so productive that a bunch of bananas could be 
purchased for a single cowrie, found it, as he says, “an uninhabited 
wilderness, only redeemed from utter depopulation by a smail 
inhabited district at intervals of six hours’ march, the people of 
which seemed to be ever on the qui vive against attack.” 

A still more recent traveller, Lieutenant Wissmann, described 
to the evening meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on 
June 25, 1888, his experiences on two successive visits to a 
district west of Lake Tanganyika, bounded by the Lomami and 
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the Sankuru, and inhabited by a people known as Bene Ki, a 
branch of the Basonge. Here, where he passed through, in 1881, 
a country teeming with pastoral riches, and so populous that one 
settlement is described as “a continuous town, ten miles long,” 
he returned at the end of four years to find a scene of devastation, 
where only crumbling homesteads, already smothered under a 
growth of jungle grass, with “ bleached skulls by the wayside, 
and the skeletons of human hands attached to poles,” remained 
to tell of the tragedy enacted in the interim. Three visits from 
the hordes of Tippu Tib, the slave-raiding scourge of the Upper 
Congo, had effected this wholesale destruction, in which the arms 
of the Arabs had been abetted by an epidemic of small-pox, in- 
troduced by their presence. The latest body of marauders, 
numbering 3000, commanded by one Sayol, a lieutenant of the 
above-named chief, was shortly afterwards overtaken by the 
traveller, who visited them in their camp, the entrance of which 
was ornamented by a scaffolding of beams, garnished with fifty 
hewn-off right hands, 

“ Musket shots later on,” he continued, “ proclaimed that the 
leader of this gang was practising musketry on his unfortunate 
prisoners. Some of my men told me that the victims of this 
cruelty had been cut up immediately to furnish a cannibal feast 
for Tippu Tib’s auxiliaries from the Lomami, the Bene Kalebwa 
and the Batetela being cannibals.” 

To the same purport is the information as to the region of Lake 
Nyassa, contained in the pages of Mr. Drummond, one of the 
latest and most brilliant writers on Central Africa. 


It was but yesterday [he says] that an explorer, crossing from Lake 
Nyassa to Lake Tanganyika, saw the whole end of Tanganyika peopled 
with large and prosperous villages. The next to follow him found not 
a solitary human being—nothing but burned homes and bleaching 
skeletons. It was but yesterday—the close of 1887—that the Arabs 
at the north end of I.ake Nyassa, after destroying fourteen villages with 
many of their inhabitants, pursued the population of one into a patch 
of tall dry grass, set it on fire, surrounded it, and slew with the bullet 
and the spear those who crawled out from the more merciful flames. 
The Wa-Mkonde tribe, to which these people belonged, were, until 
this event, one of the most prosperous tribes in Central Africa. They 
occupied a country of exceptional fertility and beauty. Three rivers, 
which never failed in the severest drought, ran through their territory, 
and their crops were the richest and most varied in the country. They 
possessed herds of cattle and goats, they fished in the lake with nets ; 
they wrought iron into many-patterned spear-heads with exceptional 
ingenuity and skill; and that even artistic taste had begun to 
develop amongst them was evident from the ornamental work upon 
their huts, which were themselves unique in Africa for clever con- 
struction and beauty of design. This people, in short, by their own 
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inherent ability and the natural resources of their country, were on the 
high road to civilization. Now mark the successive stages of their 
decline and fall. Years ago an almost unnoticed rill of that great 
Arab stream, which with noiseless current and ever changing bed has 
never ceased to flow through Africa, trickled into the country. At 
first the Arab was there on sufferance—he paid his way. Land was 
bought from the Wa-Mkonde chiefs, and their sovereignty acknow- 
ledged. The Arab force grew. In time it developed into a powerful 
incursion, and the Arabs began openly to assert themselves. One of 
their number was elected to the rulership with the title of “‘ Sultan of 
Mkonde.” ‘The tension became great, and finally too severe to last. 
After innumerable petty fights, the final catastrophe was hurried on, 
and, after an atrocious carnage, the remnant of the Wa-Mknonde were 
driven from their fatherland. Such is the very last chapter in the 
history of Arab rule in Africa. 

Thus the agency for evil by which these deplorable results have 
been achieved, has been seen at work by a host of unimpeachable 
eye-witnesses, whose concurrent testimony enforces belief in its 
otherwise incredible barbarities. But we must bear in mind that 
the initial step once taken of disregarding the claim of man to be 
treated as an immortal fellow-creature, the subsequent incidents 
of his forcible capture, detention, and conveyance become simply 
a matter of pecuniary speculation, to be regulated on purely 
mercantile principles, ‘ Living man himself,” says the writer 
last quoted, ‘has become the commercial currency of Africa. He 
is locomotive, he is easily acquired, he is immediately negotiable.” 
Thus the atrocities of the slave trade are but the logical outcome 
of the system which permits it. 

They fall under two heads—those of the Slave Raid and the 
Slave March, whose horrors repeat themselves with such ghastly 
monotony of iteration through all records of travel that we have 
but to choose, almost at haphazard, a few typical examples of each. 
Dr. Nachtigal’s account of the attack (on May 31, 1872),on the 
village of Koli, to the south of Bagirmi in the Western Soudan, 
is an authentic narrative of such scenes as are perpetually enacted 
over the great tract of Africa, distinguished as the source of supply 
to the trade in humanity. Here a heroic defence was made by 
the inhabitants of the village attacked, and it was only after 
almost the entire of the male population had perished, that the 
women and children, to the number of hundreds, were driven off 
from their burning homes with every circumstance of brutality. 
Among other incidents of the struggle, the narrator counted the 
bodies of twenty-seven infants, whom their mothers “in a trans- 
port of savage heroism,” had strangled or thrown into the flames. 
When by the destruction of this and many other villages, a 
sufficient number of captives, nearly all women and children, had 
been collected, they were driven in a pitiable condition through 
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fens and morasses, to the market of Kouka, which they reached, 
decimated by famine and pestilence.* 

The vivid picture of the opening up of a fresh district to the 
slave-raiders of the Congo, with which Mr. Stanley, some years 
ago, thrilled an English audience gathered to hear him under the 
auspices of the Anti-Slavery Society, shows the rapid spread of 
the evil, and the increasing power and daring of the parasitic race. 
Here, at the junction of the Aruwimi with the greater stream, 
the few survivors of a native village described in piteous terms 
their nocturnal surprise by mysterious strangers, armed with un- 
known and deadly weapons, brought in canoes by the great river, 
to burn and massacre and destroy. Tracked along their route by 
similar scenes of desolation, the authors of this havoe were 
overtaken some days later by the explorer, while encamped with 
their booty on the river-bank— 


Fancy [he says] a camp about 100 yards wide and 300 yards long, 
with its riverside flanked by the open river, and pitched up to the verge 
of a brown clay bank very steep, about 30 feet deep; its land side 
protected by the doors of the houses, and the cane walls and beams 
and timbers, and tall, door-like shields and gigantic drums, and within, 
a body of 300 fighting men keeping in manacles and fetters 2300 
naked women and children, their poor bodies encrusted with dirt and 
grey for want of ablution, all emaciated and weary, through much 
misery. Of food they could get but little, having to struggle for what 
they could get out of a bunch of bananas, or a load of cassava roots 
carelessly thrown amongst them, as farmers’ wives drop scraps and 
slops into pig-troughs. It was like a ravening human kennel, worse 
than four Bedlams emptied of their insane inmates and herded in a 
brickfield ; a rancid effluvium of unwashed humanity pervading the 
air, 2 meaningless and undistinguishable chatter of wretched humanity 
filling the ears, and the eyes satiated with extremest misery. It was a 
sight I would not care to see again—it was a sight to make the angels 
weep—it was a sight cruel enough to make strong men curse and cry, 
** Vengeance on the murderers.” Here was the net result of the burn- 
ing of 118 villages, and the devastation of 43 districts. 


Such are the constantly recurring features of the slave raid, 
the normal incidents of African life throughout that vast belt of 
the continent extending approximately from the 10th degree 
norti to the 20th south of the Line. But even these horrors are 
outdone by those of the slave march, the next phase in this long 
dliad of woe. 

Whether the slave-traders [says a recent explorer] obtain their 
slaves by raiding, by promoting civil strife, or vicariously, by purchase 





* Deutsche Rundschau, vol. x. pp. 371-374. 
t “Slave Raiding and Slave Trading.” By H. Ii. Johnston. The Graphic, 
September 29, 1888. 
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from native chiefs, whom they have taught and tempted to do the 
raiding for them, the true horrors of the slave-trade commence with 
the journey towards the coast or the trading depdt. During the first 
few days of the march, the loss of life among the slaves is almost 50) 
per cent. The weakly, who fall down by the way and are insensible 
to blows and exhortations to rise, are either shot or stabbed then and 
there, or are left to die of starvation and thirst and the repeated bites 
of hyenas. The progress of the caravan, indeed, is attended (as I 
have myself seen) by a skulking following of hyenas and jackals, and 
a bolder troop of vultures and Marabou storks. 

Following in the track of Swahili traders in East Africa (to the 
south of Kilima-njaro) I have, on several occasions, come across the 
half-eaten bodies of dead slaves, with the slave-sticks still attached to 
their necks ; and three slaves I picked up and restored to health, whom 
I found at the last stage of exhaustion and still bleeding from hyzna- 
bites. One of them, a bright, intelligent boy, named (by the Arabs) 
‘“‘Songoro,” a native of Karagwe, gave me, when he came to speak 
Swahili, a vivid description of how, when he was abandoned by the 
Arabs, and the night came on, the whining hyenas would amble round 
him, occasionally making a snap and a tearing bite at his limbs, and 
then scurrying off, frightened at their own temerity. This boy had the 
calf of one of his legs quite eaten away by the hyenas, and it was 
wonderful how he recovered from his wounds. 


Thus it seems that the slave-driver who himself gives the coup 
de grace to his derelict victims, is the more humane of his kind, 
and has not as yet graduated in the refinements of brutality 
practised by the more hardened masters of his dreadful craft. 
Our author, pursuing the history of the caravan, describes, as 
follows, the next stage in its progress—its arrival at one of the 
great centres of the traffic :— 

At the first convenient halting-place that offers on their route, such 
a place as Taveta or Tabora(in East Africa) Nyangwe (on the Congo) 
Kano, Kouka, or Timbuktu (in the Soudan), the slave-traders stop and 
rest and re-arrange their caravan. Here they weed out the weakly 
and diseased who are not likely to repay them for further transport, 
and these infirm ones—to check any temptation on the part of others 
to “‘malinger ”—are killed and thrown into the bush, where you, who 
may be following the slave-traders, are led to discover their remains by the 
horrible effluvia they cause, and the maddening howls and squabbles 
they give rise to at night among the hyenas and jackals. 


a powerful settlement, is one of the principal of these human 
shambles, and here the missionary Vincke saw the woods full of 
half-eaten corpses, which the hyznas and jackals, surfeited with 
human flesh, had no longer appetite to consume entirely, Mr. 
Stanley describes as follows this den of infamy :— 


At Ujiji one sees a slave-market established, not a central market as 
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formerly at Zanzibar, but a congeries of slave folds, or slave pens, main- 
tained by degraded half-castes or demoralized Wajiji, whence they are 
taken by those in need of slaves for service or forretail sale. The objects 
of traffic, as they are landed on the shore at Ujiji, are generally in a 
terrible condition, reduced by hunger to bony skeletons or attenuated 
weaklings, scarcely able to sustain their large angular heads. Their 
voices have quite lost the manly ring—they are mere whines and 
moans of desperately sick folk. Scarcely one is able to stand upright ; 
the back represents an unstrung bow with something of the serrated 
appearance of a crocodile’s back. Every part of their frames shows 
the havoc of hunger, which has reduced them to such sickly and infirm 
creatures, 

These living skeletons have all been marched from Marungu to 
Uguhha, thence to Ujiji they were crowded in canoes, When our 
expedition crossed over to Uguhha, we met 500 slaves of exactly such 
a cast as I have described, principally women and children. These 
slaves are the results of a systematic war waged upon districts in 
the populous country of Marungu by banditti, supported by Arab 
means. 

These banditti are Wanyamwezi armed with guns purchased at 
Unyanyembe and Bagamoyo, and are perfectly acquainted with Arab 
custom and the wares most profitable. They therefore band themselves 
for the desperate purpose of enslaving all tribes and peoples which are, 
from want of means and organization, too weak to resist them. No 
country offered such a field for these gangs of kidnappers as Marungu, 
where every small village is independent, and generally at variance 
with its neighbour. Almost all the adult slaves are slain in the most 
cruel manner, and their bodies afterwards hacked and dismembered, 
and hung up on trees along the road, that the terror of such a fate 
may render villages and districts not yet attacked more submissive 
and unresisting. The women and youths are too valuable to slay, and 
the Arabs require them. 


The literal truth of statements like these, which it would be 
easy to multiply-a hundredfold, has never been impugned, nor 
could indeed the most morbid imagination have supplied the lurid 
horrors they detail. Modern research has thus laid bare the 
whole working of this colossal system of destruction, from the 
slave raid, carried out by Arabs or their agents, and the slave 
march, of which murder is a daily incident, to the sale of the 
living booty to the merchants of the coast, and its eventual 
shipment to the markets of the East. All comment upon its 
barbarities is needless, as the driest catalogue of the bare facts 
constitutes a more eloquent appeal to pity and anger than pages 
of declamation. 

But the recent course of events has given political importance 
to a subject hitherto regarded as a purely humanitarian one. The 
question of Africa is the question of the future, and many indica- 
tions point to an impending struggle between the Arab and the 
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Caucasian, between Asia and Europe, for a controlling voice in 
the destinies of that continent. Three experiments in coloniza- 
tion on a vast scale are about to be tried by the Western nations, 
in the very regions hitherto regarded as the exclusive preserve of 
the Semitic slave-traders. The Conference of Beriin, in 1885, 
marks the inauguration of these enterprises, since the first, that 
of the Congo Free State, received international sanction there, 
while the other two, the German and English East African 
Companies, were founded under a Convention between the two 
countries in the following year, on the lines there laid down. 
The scale of the regions whose title-deeds were thus exchanged 
across the table by European diplomacy is simply enormous, 
and within the area of the Congo State, roughly estimated at 
900,000 square miles, France, Great Britain, and Ireland would 
be swallowed up many times over. 

The continental blocks handed over respectively to England 
and Germany are of somewhat more modest dimensions, though 
a surface of some 50,000 square miles for the former, and about 
two and a half times that extent for the latter, represent, when 
taken together, no inconsiderable slice of territory. Both abut 
on the great inland sea of the Victoria Nyanza, and both extend 
thence to the Indian Ocean, along which the English domain 
stretches to the northward of Zanzibar for 150, and the German, 
mainly thence southward, for 400 miles. ‘The possession by the 
former of the valuable harbour of Mombasa is balanced by that of 
Kilwa and Dar-es-Salam, owned by the latter. The sovereign 
rights of Seyd Khalifa, Sultan of Zanzibar, are indeed nomin- 
ally reserved for a distance of ten miles inland from the sea, but 
all executive and administrative power will even here, under the 
terms of the concessions, be lodged in the hands of the rival 
companies. 

Now a glance at the map will show that any effective eccupa- 
tion of these territories, in combination with that of the Congo 
State on the western slope of the continent, would be the death- 
blow of the slave trade in Central Africa, by at once stretching a 
cordon of civilization across the regions ravaged by it, and 
cutting them off from all outlet to the sea. The Arabs are too 
shrewd not to see in these foreign encroachments a threat to 
their much-abused predominance, and a combination of circum- 
stances points to their adoption, in face of it, of a policy of 
simultaneous overt or covert resistance to European influences all 
over Africa. 

Thus would be explained the attitude of Tippu Tib, who has 
apparently used his position of trust as an official of the Congo 
State treacherously to defeat the attempt to communicate with 
the rear of Stanley’s force, while to his secret hostility may also 
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be due the isolation and difficulties of the main expedition as 
well. To the same category of active aggression on Europeans 
belongs the outbreak of hostilities in the N yassa district, first 
made known in England early in September 1888. Here, in a 
healthy and fertile conntry, and among a promising population, 
the first attempt at actual European colonization in the heart of 
Africa has been made. Not only are the shores of Lake Nyassa 
studded with English missionary stations, exercising their civil- 
izing influence among the natives, but Scotch farmers are raising 
crops of coffee and tobacco in the Shiré Highlands, while a 
trading association, the African Lakes Company, formed in 1873, 
and especially worthy of commendation for its resolute prohibition 
of the exportation of ammunition and spirits, has two steamers 
on the lake, and twelve stations, occupied by twenty-five European 
officials, A highway, called the Stevenson Road, was in course 
of construction by native labourers in order to connect Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika, and form a continuous system of land 
and water communication between the Indian Ocean and the 
centre of Africa. This road the Arabs, suddenly assuming the 
aggressive against the European settlers, have now seized and 
fortified; a gallant attempt to dislodge them by twenty-six 
Englishmen, at the head of a small force of native followers, 
having been repulsed with a loss of nine men killed and two 
wounded. ‘Thus, in an encounter which may hereafter be memor- 
able as the first in the straggle for preponderance between the 
Mussulman and Christian invaders of Africa, the former have 
remained for the moment in possession of the field. 

In the rich and powerful state of Uganda, where the slave- 
trading influence has been, from the beginning, secretly hostile 
to that of the missionaries, a similar change from passive to 
active resistance may also be traced in recent events. The 
murder of Bishop Hannington was the first symptom of increased 
self-assertion on the part. of the Arabs, whom the latest news, 
contained in a letter from Pére Lourdel, describes as growing in 
power and audacity. The present ruler is one of their most 
active purveyors, as his troops, sent every three or four 
months on forays into the neighbouring countries, bring back 
from three to five thousand captives, of which the surplus, after 
supplying home consumption, is sold to the Arabs. The latter, 
thus encouraged, are now, in the words of the letter, “ coming 
into Uganda in such numbers as to suggest the idea that a 
determined effort is being made to establish a great Arab Empire 
in Central Africa, which wiil, in the first place, absorb the king- 
dom of Uganda. » 

The rising in the Soudan, though in some degree fired by reli- 
gious fanaticism,was also in great measure a slave-dealers’ insur- 
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rection, and thus forms part of the widespread system of Arab 
revolt against Western intrusion, owing to which Stanley and 
Emin Pasha are now blockaded, and the whole central plateau 
of Africa rendered impervious to civilization. With these move- 
ments in the interior must be classed the formidable native rising 
against the German occupation of the coast, which has for the 
present baulked all schemes of East African colonization. A 
glance at the map of this region will show how deeply the slave- 
trading interest is here involved, since the settlement of the coast 
would have blocked from the sea the great man-hunting districts 
round Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika. 

The hoisting of the German flag in substitution for that of 
the Sultan of Zanzibar, an imprudent act, quite unauthorized by 
the terms of the concession, was the signal for the outbreak of 
hostilities, which began early in September with an attack on 
the persons and property of the Company’s officials along the 
entire coast. ‘The result was the expulsion of the foreign staff, 
with the loss of two of their number slain at Kilwa, from all 
their settlements, save those actually under fire of their ships. 
The reprisals made by the latter in burning and bombarding the 
villages of the littoral had the effect rather of exasperating than 
overawing the insurgents, and their earlier successes were fol- 
lowed up by an attack on the considerable town of Bagamoyo, 
before which their leader, Bushiri, or Abushire, appeared suddenly 
on December 6, with a force of 2500 men and two guns. The 
German officials, blockaded in their fortified position, and cut off 
from communication with the sea, were only saved by a sudden 
panic among the followers of the Arab chief, while the destruc- 
tion of the town, commenced by the latter, was completed by the 
German bombardment. The result of these and similar engage- 
ments has been to annihilate the whole trade of the coast, mostly 
in the hands of British Indian merchants, who have been com- 
pelled to take refuge in Zanzibar, and to excite a feeling of 
hostility to the Germans, which already extends far into the 
interior. 

The necessity for restoring the prestige of his countrymen 
fired the German Chancellor with a sudden zeal for the cause of 
humanity, and he determined to make the slave question, or the 
Arab question, with which it is identical, the fulerum of his East 
African policy. The Arab slave-traders were deciared to be the 
real foes of Germany, and the co-operation of all civilized Powers 
was invoked, in order to put “a stop to a state of things which is 
a disgrace to our century.” The result was a joint blockade by 
England and Germany, afterwards joined by Portugal as the 
third littoral Power, strictly enforced along the entire Zanzibar 
coast from December 2. The offensive operations of the German 
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squadron were simultaneously continued, and officialiy declared 
to amount to a state of war between that nation and the East 
African Arabs, against whom operations on land will also have , 
to be undertaken by some force, organized either by the com- 
mercial corporation or the State, before anything like order can 
be restored. The difficulties in which the Company have become 
involved will necessarily react on the proposed German expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, whose route would naturally have 
lain through their territory. The departure of this force, intended 
to consist of 200 Europeans, with 1000 native carriers and 
auxiliaries, and commanded by Lieutenant Wissmann, is, never- 
theless, declared to be imminent. While we thus see on the East 
Coast of Africa one of the principal European Powers involved 
in a struggle for supremacy with the present dominant race, we 
have, in the interior of the continent, the sympathies of the 
civilized world engaged on behalf of two men, there leading the 
forlorn hope of humanity against desperate odds. Stanley and 
Emin Pasha, however sinister the omens we draw from their 
mysterious isolation, will not have given their lives and efforts 
in vain, even if they have done no more than draw the attention 
of mankind to the abyss of misery which has engulfed them. 

Coincidently with these various enterprises of commercial 
extension or national ambition, is one which appeals to a higher 
motive, by calling to its aid the noblest instinct of fallen humanity 
—that of pity. The crusade preached by Cardinal Lavigerie 
throughout Europe has excited an amount of enthusiasm scarcely 
to have been looked for in a society so governed as ours by 
intellectual cynicism and material desires. A rare combination 
of persuasive eloquence with practical talent for organization has 
enabled the African Primate to formulate a plan for dealing with 
perhaps the greatest evil the world has ever seen. The keynote 
of his policy was sounded in his memorable address to the Anti- 
Slavery Society in London on July 31, 1888 :— 


Slavery, such as it is to-day [he declared], can in effect only be 
stopped by force. It is not merely by hindering the transport of 
slaves into Asia by means of cruisers, it is necessary to strike the 
evil at the root, and to destroy the markets of the interior, or to render 
them useless by establishing—as your great Gordon wished to do for 
the basin of the Nile—barriers against slavery, composed of natives, 
led and instructed by Europeans, in order to supplement the maritime 
barriers formed by your cruisers. 


The two leading truths that slavery can only be suppressed by 
force, and that that force must be applied at or near its sources 
in the interior, having been thus enunciated, there remained the 
more (difficult task of finding practicable means for giving them 
effect. The first step towards this end was the creation of a 
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European Association, to which are affiliated national committees 
in different countries—namely, France, Germany, England, 
Belgium, Portugal, and Italy. The organic statute which forms 
the common basis of all consists of twelve articles, declaring the 
scope and purpose of the Association, and its conformity with 
Articles VI. and IX. of the Conference of Berlin. The latter 
run as follows :— 


Article VI. All the Powers which exercise rights of sovereignty or 
influence in the aforesaid territories bind themselves to watch over 
the preservation of the native populations, and the improvement of 
their moral and material conditions of existence, and to concur in the 
suppression of slavery, and, above all, of the slave trade; they will 
protect and favour, without distinction of nationality or of creed, 
all religious, scientific, and charitable institutions and enterprises, 
created and organized for these ends, or tending to instruct the 
aborigines and make them understand and appreciate the benefits of 
civilization. Christian missionaries, men of science, and explorers, 
with their escorts, property, and collections, shall be equally objects of 
protection. Liberty of conscience and religious toleration are expressly 
guaranteed to natives, as well as to subjects and foreigners. The free 
and public exercise of every religion, the right of constructing religious 
edifices, and organizing missions belonging to all worships shall not be 
subjected to any restriction or impediment. 

Article IX. Conformably to the principle of international law, as 
recognized by the signatory Powers, the slave trade being prohibited, 
and all operations which by sea or land furnish slaves to the traffic 
being also held as illicit, the Powers which exercise, or shall exercise, 
rights of sovereignty in the territory forming the conventional basin 
of the Congo, declare that these territories shall not serve as a market 
or way of transit for the trade in slaves, of whatsoever race. Each of 
these Powers binds itself to employ all the means at its command to 
put and end to this commerce, and punish those engaged in it. 


The existing anti-slavery societies in England, France, and 
Belgium formed the national committees in those countries, 
while in Germany, where no such organization was in being, it 
was called into existence at a meeting held in Cologne, on 
October 27, under the title of the “ Afrika Verein Deutscher 
Katholiken.” The cause has there been taken up with such 
enthusiasm as to make its adoption by the Imperial Government 
a matter of State policy, in order to share in the popularity and 
credit thereby accruing to the Catholic party. The Pope’s mu- 
nificent gift of 300,000 franes has enabled Cardinal Lavigerie 
to endow each of these societies with a fund of 50,000 franes, the 
English Anti-Slavery Society being placed in this respect on a 
footing with those established in Catholic countries. The freedom 
from all sectarian bias which characterizes the movement received 
a striking illustration at the meeting of the Manchester Geo- 
graphical Society, on December 5, when a letter from Cardinal 
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Lavigerie was read conveying the special benediction of His 
Holiness to all who take part in the work, irrespective of their 
religious creed. Then, probably for the first time since the | 
Reformation, the Papal blessing, solemnly pronounced by the 
Bishop of Salford, was publicly given to a meeting composed 
mainly of English Protestants, by whom it was received with 
the most reverent enthusiasm. 

The Cardinal’s plan of operations, fully detailed in an inter- 
view with the correspondent of the Coritere della Sera, of Milan, 
reported in that journal on November 27, is directed to the 
creation of a military or semi-military patrol across the principal 
slave routes in Central Africa, and the erection of European 
stations in the same district. Supported by a steamer on each 
of the great lakes, such an organization would, he conceives, 
obtain a sufficient amount of co-operation from the natives to 
enable it to check or overawe the slave-traders, without the 
necessity for actual military operations against them. An instance 
of the practicability of the enterprise is afforded by what has 
been actually effected by similar means at Mpala, on Lake Tan- 
ganyika, under the direction of M. Joubert, formerly an officer 
of the Pontifical Zouaves. Working in concert with the Algerian 
missionaries as a lay auxiliary, he has succeeded, with the help 
of a force of 200 natives, in suppressing the slave trade in his 
own district, swooping on the caravans, and releasing their 
prisoners in hundreds, An extension of this plan, by the employ- 
ment of 500 or 600 Europeans acting in concert over a great 
area, would, it might be hoped, achieve proportionally large 
results in combating the evil. 

To this end a corps of volunteers is in course of formation, 
the Cardinal’s appeal having been universally responded to with 
enthusiasm, despite the obvious dangers and uncertainties of the 
enterprise. To the suggestion of possible difficulties on this 
ground made by his interviewer, he replied as follows :— 

You are mistaken; if I wished I could have, not six hundred, but 
six thousand young men. A Countess has just written to me offering 
me her second son, an officer in the French Army, having already 
offered me her eldest born. A nephew of General Lamorici¢re hag 
also volunteered. This is only to instance to you two cases; but i 
could tell you likewise of many, many other spontaneous offers. 


The committee of enrolment in Paris, presided over by General 
La Charette, has received 5000 applications, and has actually 
enrolled 2000, the office being besieged by young men, who 
manifest the greatest joy when accepted. Certificates of good 
conduct and of freedom trom military service are required from 
the candidates, and, together with the necessary physical aptitude, 
constitute their qualifications, no religious test being applied. 
The legion will be to some extent commanded by officers supplied 
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by the King of the Belgians, on the understanding that no 
regular military operations are undertaken by it, and it is hoped 
that the French Government will undertake its transport to the 
shores of Africa. The Cardinal has, as he says, already deter- 
mined on what points to place his bands of heroes, and the pre- 
liminary work of organization is so far advanced that a pioneer 
expedition is expected to leave Europe in January or February 
1889. 

The steps already taken by the Pope towards summoning a 
European Congress on the African Slave Trade seem to indicate 
that'the Church, while taking the initiative in the movement, will 
claim for it the moral support of international recognition as well. 

The whole tenor of contemporary events in Africa marks the 
striking change that has come over the social economy of that 
continent since it could be traversed from sea to sea by peaceful 
expeditions or solitary travellers. 

The rising in the Soudan was the earliest phase of that devel- 
opment of Mohammedan aggression which is the leading factor 
in the present situation. The delay of Stanley’s expedition, the 
difficulties in which the administration of the Congo State is 
involved through the treachery of its native allies, the attack on 
the Europeans near Lake Nyassa, and the anti-German rising in 
East Africa, are emphatic enforcements of the same lesson, 
that all future enterprises in Africa, commercial, scientific, or 
humanitarian, must be organized on a military basis. Offensive 
measures need not, it is true, form part of their programme, but 
the necessity for an armed force, under whatsoever designation, 
to act as escort to the advancing van of civilization, can no 
longer be blinked or ignored. 

1t is this dominant truth which Cardinal Lavigerie, with the 
intuition of genius, has seized upon as the basis of his great 
undertaking. Thus the revolution of time has brought us once 
more face to face with a state of society whose wants and evils 
bid the Church again enrol the flower of Christendom in a new 
Knighthood of the Cross. The warrior-monk, affianced to his 
sword as the champion of right and justice, was the ideal of an 
age in which force was usually synonymous with oppression. 
Are we about to see that ideal take shape once more, in the 
creation of a modern chivalry to do battle with a worse barbarism ? 
If it be indeed so, few, we think, will dispute the assertion that 
no task of militant religion in the Middle Ages, not even the 
cause of the Holy City and the Holy Sepulchre itself, was more 
sacred than that which now inspires the apostle of the new crusade 
to appeal to the banded heroism of Europe against the secular 
wrong of Africa. 


E. M. Cierke. 
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Art. II.—THE UNITY OF THEOLOGY. 


i= are few things wherein the present age presents a more 
striking contrast to those which have gone before it than it 
does in its treatment of theology. Time was when theology— 
the ordered knowledge of things divine—was acknowledged on 
all hands as the queen of sciences.* Differing from the natural 
sciences in the grounds of her teaching and in the sanctions which 
she invoked, she surpassed them all, not only in the heavenly 
character of her subject matter, but in the clearness of her voice 
and the harmony of her utterances. Incessu patuit dea. Not 
that other fields of knowledge were neglected and despised in 
those days when theology held the first place in the world of 
thought. Far from it: the writings of men like Albertus 
Magnus and Roger Bacon bear witness that the medieval mind 
was broad as well as lofty in its speculations, and could find room 
for the things of earth along with those of heaven. But the 
natural sciences were not put in comparison with theology, being 
content to take a subordinate place. There was less danger then 
of any attempt to give the lower fields of knowledge undue pre- 
eminence, for those fields were as yet imperfectly cultivated, and 
the physical sciences were most of them in their infancy. 
Theology, on the contrary, was already well developed and 
mature. The world has travelled very far since then. Physical 
science, in all its countless forms, is everywhere held in honour, 
while theology is forgotten or despised. The queen of sciences 
is thrust forth from the throne, and has but few so poor to do her 
reverence. The change is certainly a startling one; but the 
reasons are not far to seek. In the first place the wonderful advance 
of physical science has indirectly tended to the prejudice of 
theology. The charms of the new discoveries so engross men’s 
minds that they pay small heed to other and higher truths. It 
is not always an unmixed good, to find a new mine of hidden 
treasures: excellent things in themselves, they are too much for 
some men, and lead them into the strangest excesses. The 





* Thus Scotus: “ Sed queritur an hee sit prior omnibus? Dicendum 
quod sic: quia cum sit duplex prioritas in scientia scilicet ex nobilitate 
subjecti et ex certitudine notitia, hac est utroque modo certissima, quia 
habet objectum nobilissimum, et principia secundum se certissima sunt,” 
Reportata Parisiens. qu. iii. Cf. St. Thomas, Sum. Theol., p. 1, qu. 1, a 5. 
The disputed question, “ Utrum theologia sit scientia,” was purely tech- 
nical ; and the difference of opinion on this subject does not in any way 
affect the acknowledged supremacy of theology. All looked up to it as 
the noblest field of knowledge, to which all else was made subordinate, 
whether they considered it a scieuce properly so called, or only in a wider 
sense of the word. 
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pioneers of modern science have opened for us mines of wealth 
more precious than any gold—and to some minds, at least, far 
more fascinating. It is small wonder then if men are carried 
away by a kind of scientific gold-fever. They may easily be led 
to make these fields of knowledge their only object and their sole 
measure of truth; forgetting that there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in the physical sciences. 
Hence comes the prevailing ignorance of theology, and the con- 
tempt with which it is consequently regarded. This contempt is 
again a bar to any recovery of the lost knowledge. When we 
look down upon things which are above us we cannot well get a 
good view of them. But there is another, and a still more 
powerful, reason for the present neglect of theology. And 
this is its apparent want of unity. Truth is one, and cannot 
contradict itself; and science, as the ordered expression of 
truth, must likewise be one. There is only one astronomy, 
as there is only one chemistry, one biology. But can we 
say that there is only one theology? Have we not the 
theology of India and China, and other eastern nations ; the 
theology of Mohammedans, of Jews, and of Christians; to say 
nothing of the endless varieties of so-called Christian theology, 
each at variance with all the others and with itself? How are 
we to account for the existence of these conflicting systems, and 
for the resemblance which, in spite of all their differences, they 
bear to one another? There are those who will say in answer 
that all are true, and have an equal right to the name of theology. 
But such shallow universalism destroys itself, and needs no refu- 
tation. In the wide rarge of theological statements there is, it 
may be safely said, not one which is not denied by the teaching 
of one or other of the various systems. Hence, to admit the 
truth of all is only another way of blotting out theology from the 
sphere of the sciences. On the other hand, there are those who 
hold to some one system of theology, and reject all others root 
and branch. One is a heaven-given teaching, the rest mere in- 
ventions of the devil. Unquestionably there is much truth in 
this. There is and can be only one true theology, and all other 
systems—in so far as they differ from it—are necessarily false. 
But the narrowmindedness, which makes us shut our eyes to the 
elements of good existing in the midst of false teaching, is in the 
long run hardly less fatal in its results than the indifferentism to 
which it is opposed. Here, as in many other cases, the truth 
lies between two extremes. It is the teaching of sound philosophy 
that nothing is evil in itself. ‘‘ Omne ens inquantum hujusmodi 
est bonum.” Evil is a defect and disorder existing in the midst 
of good, and can never stand alone. And what is here said of 
existing things may be said in a measure of doctrines and 
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opinions. There is always an analogy between the ideal and the 
real. We might indeed construct—on paper—a system composed 
of nothing but false propositions; but there it would remain. 
To live and have an influence on the minds of men there must 
needs be some truth amid the falsehoods. Thus, while we admit 
—or rather, strongly maintain—that the various systems passing 
under the name of theology cannot all be true, we need make 
no difficulty in acknowledging that they all contain some elements 
of truth, some stray fragments of the one true theology. Nor is 
it hard to account for the existence of this truth in such strange 
surroundings. If the knowledge given by supernatural revelation 
has not been actually received by all men or in all ages, if it has 
been confided to comparatively few teachers, and slowly spread 
throughout the world : there is still some knowledge of the things 
of God obtainable from sources open to all—the book of nature 
and the heart of man. From the beginning, whether heard or 
unheeded, the heavens have proclaimed the glory of God, and the 
voice of conscience has spoken His commands. The knowledge 
of God which can be gained by the light of reason is necessarily 
limited and imperfect, reaching only to what St. Paul calls 76 
yvwordv tov Ocov, not to the “hidden things.” The truth 
which has been actually obtained in this way is still more im- 
perfect, and is everywhere corrupted with errors and obscured by 
myths and national traditions. Remains of plants and animals 
imbedded in the rocks are not always easily distinguishable from 
the inorganic matter which surrounds them. And it needs one 
well acquainted with the living whole to recognize these disjecta 
menbru. So is it with the grains of heavenly truth which lie 
hidden in the mire of pagan theology. At first sight they may 
seem to be but parts of the system which holds them captive. 
Yet are they of a higher order, fragments of that which can be 
found in fulness and life elsewhere. They are parts of that 
natural theology which is attainable by the light of reason, but is 
only found in its purity and integrity under the shelter of super- 
natural revelation. It is thus no exaggeration of rhetoric which 
makes St. Justin say that all such truths, by whomsoever taught, 
are ours: “ doa ovv rapa maa KaAWe Eipynral, HOY TOV XpLoTLAVOY 
éort” (Apol. 1.) All are really ours, really but portions of that 
heavenly truth which has been vouchsafed to men partly through 
natural channels, and more abundantly by revealed teaching- 
Nor is it natural theology alone which is thus found in scattered 
fragments amid myths and errors. Truths altogether beyond the 
ken of mere natural reason may share the same fate. How far 
any remnants of primitive revelation may exist among pagan 
nations is a question involved in some obscurity. But, in any 
case, there is a large amount of Catholic theology surviving in a 
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corrupted and fragmentary form in the teaching of heretics, or 
others who have come in contact with Christian revelation. We 
may find it in the writings of Novatians, or Nestorians, or 
Protestants. But no matter where we find it, it is ours. It is 
not Nestorian, or Protestant, or Novatian : yuav trav xpioTiavwr 
ori: At first sight such fragments of theology may seem a 
part of the false system in which they are imbedded. We look 
at them more closely, and their true character becomes apparent. 
They are out of harmony with their surroundings ; they are as 
exiles in a strange and uncongenial country ; for their true home 
is the one theology of the Church. And, like the truths of 
natural religion which are preserved in the midst of paganism, 
these stray portions of supernatural theology are generally cor- 
rupted and perverted by the contradictory errors with which they 
are combined. 

To see the real unity and harmony of theology, to know the 
queen of sciences aright in all her life and beauty, we must come 
to her in her home. We must leave behind us the jarring war of 
sects, and turn to those Catholic schools from which all errors are 
carefully excluded. And here at the outset we are met bya 
startling difficulty. What are these sounds that issue from the 
schools? Has the outward conflict found an echo within? Does 
the scientific analysis of the one unbroken truth come to be 
nothing but a ceaseless war of Nominalists and Realists, Thomists 
and Scotists, Molinists and Congruists, and Augustinians? 
Surely the kingdom of theology is divided against itself! The 
objection, founded on these differences of Catholic theologians, 
has been treated, in his own inimitable way, by Cardinal Newman. 
His answer is that such quarrels are not questions of faith ; where 
the Church has spoken, all are at one; and their disagreement 
on other points only makes their unity in this more striking. 


Those very differences on further points have themselves implied 
and brought out their absolute faith in the doctrines which are previous 
tothem. The doctrines of faith are the common basis of the com- 
batants, the ground on which they contend, their ultimate authority, 
and their arbitrating rule. They are assumed, and introduced, and 
commented on, and enforced, in every stage of the alternate disputa- 
tion ; and I will venture to say, that, if you wish to get a good view 
of the unity, consistency, solidity, and reality of Catholic teaching, 
your best way is to get up the controversy on Grace, or on the Im- 
maculate Conception. . . . . On the other hand, place your unfortunate 
inquirer between Luther and Calvin, if the Holy Eucharist is his 
subject ; or, if he is determining the rule of Faith, between Bramhall 
and Chillingworth, Bull and Hoadley, and what residuum will be left, 
when you have eliminated the contrarieties ? * 





* Lectures on “ Anglican Difficulties:” Lecture x. 
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Now this agreement among Catholic writers is by no means 
limited to creeds and the decrees of Popes and Councils: it 
extends also to the scientific expression of the doctrines therein 
defined. If we “eliminate the contrarieties” of the scholastic 
theologians we shall find a goodly residuum of theology on which 
all schools are at one. Hence a thorough study of such contro- 
versies as those mentioned by Cardinal Newman should bring 
home to us the fact that, in spite of minor differences, Catholic 
theology is really one. However, there may be some who lose 
sight, of this fundamental unity, and find nothing but controversy 
and divisions among Catholic theologians. It is easy enough to 
account for the existence of this mistaken impression, even among 
those who are tolerably well versed in theological controversy. 
Many a student has the distinctive tenets of Thomists and 
Scotists at his fingers’ ends, without having so much as looked 
into the writings of the original disputants. It is an age of 
compendiums and theological pamphlets, and few trouble them- 
selves to look out in severai old folios for opinions which are 
found ready to hand in any one of the manuals of the day. Life 
is short, controversy is long. Wherefore many are quite content 
to get up their theology in some one book, probably a mere com- 
pendium, and to take the opinions of other writers and schools at 
second-hand. This method is no doubt a convenient one, but it 
has its drawbacks. It is apt to convey a false impression as to 
the writers whose opinions are thus retailed, and to exaggerate 
the differences of the various schools. I am not speaking of the 
errors which from time to time occur in setting forth the opinions 
of this or that theological school. And Iam very far from sug- 
gesting that there is any wilful misrepresentation. The writers 
of our modern compendiums are scrupulously fair in their versions 
of views to which they are themselves opposed ; and they gener- 
ally succed in conveying their author’s meaning. But what does 
the reader learn about Thomists and Scotists, and followers of 
other schools? Nothing but their points of difference. These 
are paraded before them, and put in striking contrast, and com- 
mitted to memory. He sees nothing of their agreement on 
numberless other questions in theology, or of the unity of principle 
which appears even in their treatment of these disputed points. 
To do this he must read their own works. ‘The best of friends 
disagree at times, without prejudice to their friendship. But if, 
by any strange chance, we only saw two friends together on 
the occasions of such differences, we should very likely 
conclude that they were not friends at all. Thus a student 
who only meets with the great scholastics at points where they 
are divided not unnaturally takes them to be relentless foes. At 
the same time his estimate of those schools to which his author 
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happens to be opposed must needs be exceedingly one-sided and 
unfair, For all he knows of them is that they held certain views, 
which he is taught to reject. Thus, a reader of Cardinal Franze- 
lin’s theology will find the teaching of Thomists such as Cardinal 
Gotti fairly stated, and very vigorously combated. He will, in all 
probability, go away with a very poor opinion of Gotti, identify- 
ing him with that one point of his teaching which has been so 
severely attacked, and congequently regarding him with feelings 
of decided aversion. Should he afterwards have the good fortune 
to make acquaintance with the writings of the great Domi- 
nican Cardinal he will soon see his mistake. Without abating 
any of his admiration for the Jesuit writer, or changing his view as 
to the point at issue between them, he will look at the contro- 
versy in a very different light. Haperto crede. And here I am 
led to express my sense of the hard fate which has befallen the 
great free-lance of theology, Durandus a Sancto Porciano. His 
name is familiar to most theological students. But what do they 
know of his works? Nothing whatever beyond his teaching in 
those questions wherein he differs from all the schools. The good 
points of his writings are forgotten and unknown : for who reads 
him now? Yet his works are not wanting in such; an instance 
will be adduced later on. Thus, then, the differences of the 
Schoolmen are on the surface, patent to all; but deeper study 
reveals their fundamental unity and reduces these differences to 
their true proportions. Still the fact remains that on some points 
of detail difference does exist. How shall we account for this? 
How reconcile it with the unity of theology? There are some, 
may be, who Jook upon all these controversies as matters of no 
importance, mere verbal disputes, distinctions without difference, 
outside the one true theology on which all are agreed, and having 
no part in it. Others, again, will have it that in every case one 
of the schools is right, the other wrong. The Thomist or Scotist 
view (as the case may be) is a part of theology; the other is 
simply false and untheological, tenable, indeed, until it is formally 
condemned, but destined to be some day abandoned and finally 
discredited. No doubt among the numberless matters of debate 
there are some—may be, many—worthless, idle questions, and 
mere verbal disputations. On the other hand, theologians, like 
other men, are liable to err, and their errors may sometimes pass 
unheeded, and even be unwarily admitted among the tenets of a 
great school, only to be abandoned as soon as their true character 
is seen, But I should be loth to admit that in every theological 
controversy there must either be error on oneof the two sides, or r else 
the whole must be a vain battle of words out of place in theology. 
Rather would I hope that in many cases both schools are in the 
right, except in so far as they condemn one another. Both may 
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hold the truth, though they present it in different aspects ; and 
the difference in their manner of looking at it may be of the 
utmost value. And here I am happy to be able to take shelter 
under the name of a great theologian. Thomassinus, in the 
preface to his “ Concursus Schole de Gratia,” has some words on 
this subject which all students of theology would do well to read. 
After lamenting the bitter discussions which had been dividing 
the Catholic schools for a hundred years, he goes on to show how 
there may be, or rather is, unity amidst all this contention. 
Truth, he tells us, is one, but this unity is rich and fruitful. 
Many rays of light flow from it ; it can be looked at in many ways, 
and what seem to us conflicting opinions may be nothing but 
the different features of the one beauty and truth, whereof each 
party sees one side more than the other.* The pages in which 
Thomassinus sets forth these views are marked with all his 
eloquence and warmth. But it is no empty rhetcric; it is the 
sober truth. Eliminate the mutual condemnation from many a 
controversy, and it will be found that the two sides are really 
patient of conciliation and combination. Were we beings of 
some other order, we might perhaps be able to take in the great 
truths of theology with less difficulty, and express them in fewer 
and simpler words. But as things are, we must needs look at a 
truth in various ways, and set it forth under many aspects in order 
to have a less inadequate conception of it. The ray of heavenly 
light must be broken in the prism before man’s weak eyes can 
discern what it conveys. Even in matters more within our reach 
we cannot help feeling the limits of thought and language. We 
only see a part of nature itself. The definitions of scientists are, 
at the best, inadequate, not so much expressions of the truth as 
approximations to it. How much more are we straitened when 
we come to think and speak of those heavenly mysteries which 
no created intellect can comprehend! No wonder, then, if 
thoughts and words are alike inadequate; and many are needed 
because none suffice. True, the knowledge of these mysteries is 





* The above is a brief summary of this noble passage. But it is too 
good not to be quoted in full. “ Etsi una enim sit veritas, opulentissima 
est tamen hac unitas, feracissima est et latissime patet. Simplicissima 
est, et omnia tamen sibi conglutinat, omnia complectitur. Individua illa 
quidem est, at radii ex ea manant innumerabiles, et alia atque alia sine 
numero lumina sunt, quibus videatur. Ita que nobis opiniones videntur, 
exque dissentientes, ex altius introspicientibus vider forsan poterunt 
ejusdem veritatis et pulchritudinis alia et alia esse sive lineamenta, sive 
promicantia hinc et illinc ornamenta. Penitius alii vim victricem gratis 
inspexerunt, alii illecebras ejus et blanditias libertati hominum non frustra 
insidiantis. Hzec vis, hesc lenocinia, he blanditiz possunt sociari ; et haec 
societas si nostram fugit mentem, divinam nec mentem fugit, nec superat 
potestatem.” Thomassinus, /,c. 
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vouchsafed to us from on high. But the divine Teacher does but 
condescend to our weak nature and speaks to us with human 
language. To borrow the beautiful figure of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa, it is the mother speaking to her little ones in their lisping 
tongue.* Hence, the figures and illustrations used in Holy 
Scripture ; hence, the various divine titles which present the truth 
in its different aspects. Thus, for example, the two chief names 
used of the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity are designed to 
bring home to us, on the one hand, the unity of the divine nature, 
and on the other the real distinction of the Persons. “Now there are 
two appellations given to Him in Scripture, enforcing respectively 
these two essentials of the true doctrine ; appellations imperfect 
and open to misconception by themselves, but qualifying and 
completing each other.” What Cardinal Newman here says of 
these divine titles may be said in like manner of theological terms 
and statements of human invention, only that the imperfection is 
then more marked. In well nigh every one of those great truths 
which theology unfolds and systematizes the same difficulty 
presents itself, and the same refuge is at hand. The truth, 
though one, is many sided, and no one word is adequate to express 
it. It must needs be looked at in more than one aspect, and set 
forth in different expressions, each in turn the complement and 
the safeguard of the others. And here the varied gifts of nature 
and of grace, and the accidents of time and place and circum- 
stance, effected a natural division of labour. Some were led to 
dwell especially upon one side of a truth to defend it and explain 
it and analyze it. Others saw the same truth more readily in 
another light. Sometimes each one was so occupied with his own 
view that he paid less attention to the other side of the question, 
and misunderstood, and hence rejected, the expressions of his 
fellow labourer. Yet both parties or schools were really working 
for a common end, the elucidation of one and the same truth. 
Each contributed their share to the treasury of the Church’s 
theology, and when these are harmonized and combined by later 
—may be lesser writers—the result is a far more accurate picture 
of the truth than could be otherwise obtained. To use a homely 
illustration, it is like the solid reality which is seen in the stereo- 
scope ; for this also is produced by forming two one-sided views, 
and then bringing them together. Thus does it appear that 
while a real unity of doctrine underlies the disputes of the School- 








* “Ene: d€ otk évdéxerat rd rij puoe Bpaxd trav idiov pérpwv imepapOjvat, 
kal THs vmepexovons Picews Tov inpiorov éepayacGarrovrov xdpw .... .- 
oidy tis pntnp evomAayxvos Tois donuus Tov ynTiov Kyu{npact ovvdiaWed- 
AcLouevn TovTo veper TH avOpwrivn vce, 6 AaBeiv Suvaras Exe.” Contra 
Eunomion Orat. 12. 

t “ The Arians of the Fourth Century,” chap. ii. sect. iii. 
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men, their very differences and divisions were fruitful of good. 
That misunderstandings arose and party spirit ran high, and dis- 
cussions sometimes had a warmth which was not that of charity, 
is, indeed, matter of regret. But these “hateful incidents ” are, 
after all, tokens of the strength and vitality of that unity which 
survived them. 

Thus, then, in spite of all their controversies the theology of the 
Schoolmen is really one. But theological unity had yet to abide 
another and still more searching test. The scholastic writers of 
whatever school used, in the main, the same method, commented 
on a common text-book, and moved in the same groove. But 
with Petavius and those who—non passibus cequis—have 
followed in his track, a new school arose, differing from all the 
medizval schools more than any one of these differed from the 
others. Forsaking the stock text-book, the great Jesuit went 
back to the early Fathers, and proceeded to construct theology 
anew from their writings. Yet, after all, the theology presented 
to us by Petavius is identical with that of the schools. There 
is difference enough in structure, in method, and in style ; but in 
both we find the same great truths, set forth in like symmetrical 
order, and defended by the same arguments. This agreement, 
remarkable as it is, can hardly surprise those who are well 
acquainted with theological history. The method of taking 
theology straight from the writings of the Fathers was no 
novelty. With all its classic style and beauty, with all the erudi- 
tion and critical acumen it displays, the “ Dogmata Theologica” 
is but a more finished and perfect form of those books of, sentences 
which Robert Pullen and Peter Lombard gave to the early school. 
The later scholastics were more addicted to the minute analysis 
of doctrines set forth, for the most part, in their own words. But 
while they did not busy themselves in searching for further 
treasures in the mine of patristic lore, what they wrote was based 
on the writings of previous theologians, and traced to its source 
is found to come from the Fathers. At the same time, some 
portion of patristic literature was well known to the Schoolmen, 
and their quotations from it are by no means rare. And it may 
be said that the scholastic doctors were singularly fortunate in 
the books which circumstances put into their hands, Among 
the Latin Fathers St. Augustine stands supreme; and _ his 
writings certainly were never neglected. The frequency with 
which his words are cited by St. Thomas is a fair token of his 
influence on the schoois. Nor were the Schoolmen less fortunate 
in the one Greek Father with whose writings they were especially 
familiar. St. John Damascene had much in common with later 
theologians. In his treatment of philosophy, and in constructing 
a complete and systematic body of doctrine, he anticipates St. 
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Thomas himself, and marks an epoch in the history of theology. 
But his writings have another and a higher importance. He is, 
as we may say , the chief connecting link between the great Greek 
Fathers and the Schoolmen of the West. His book “De Fide 
Orthodoxa,” is not so much an original work as a collection of 
the sayings and reasons of the earlier Fathers, brought together 
and fashioned and welded by a master-hand. This may be seen 
if we take the fine edition of Le Quien, and look out some of 
the marginal references : we shall find that the very words of the 
early Fathers are reproduced. St. John claims nothing for him- 
self, but tells us he is speaking what he has received. As Le 
Quien observes, his author chiefly follows St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
the Theologian, whose works he had assiduously studied and 
treasured in his memory. The learned Dominican adds : “ Quocirea 
in hoc passim opere non tam Joannem Damascenum quam Gre- 
gorium Theologum Orthodoxe Fidei mysteria edisserentem 
audieris.’* And not St. Gregory alone, but St. Athanasius and 
St. Basil, St. Cyril and St. Gregory of Nyssa: all these speak 
in St. John Damascene, and through him to St. Thomas and the 
Latin schools. 

It is no wonder, then, that the theology which Petavius brings 
out of the Fathers’ writings should be identical with that which 
St. Thomas and his followers derived from the same source. 
Of course there are differences on some points, such as we find in 
scholastic controversy. But there is, I make bold to say, far less dif- 
ference than is often supposed. Take, for instance, the great ques- 
tion of sanctification. It is sometimes said that, whereas Petavius 
and the Fathers speak of the Holy Spirit as being in a special 
manner the cause of our sanctification by His presence in our 
souls, the Schoolmen, losing sight of this great truth, think of 
nothing but the created grace by which the soul is sanctified. 
Now first it may be observed that, according to the Catholic 
doctrine, the soul which is justified most certainly receives both 
the created grace and the uncreated Spirit. It is made holy by 
a supernatural habit, real and intrinsic; it becomes the temple of 
the Spirit of God. Such are the two chief aspects under which 
the wondrous and mysterious work of our sanctification may be 
considered. In the early days, when the doctrine touching the 
Divine Persons was being so persistently assailed. by heretics, the 
Fathers were naturally led to dwell chiefly on that side of the 
question which served to bring out and manifest the office of the 
Holy Ghost. The minute analysis of the created habit was 
naturally left to later writers. Thus it may well be that the 
early Fathers more frequently consider the matter in the one 





* Le Quien, “ Prologus in 8. Joannis Damasceni de Fide Orthodoxa.” 
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aspect, and the scholastic theologians in the other. But if it is 
further asserted that the Schoolmen paid no attention to the 
great truth that in sanctification we receive the Divine Person 
as well as the created gifts, I would venture to traverse that state- 
ment. Against which of the Schoolmen can the charge be made 
good? Not against the earlier scholastics : for does not the Master 
of the Sentences err in an opposite direction, denying that there 
is a created habit of charity, and saying that the Holy Spirit 
supplies its place? Not against St. Thomas, surely: for who 
could teach more clearly than he that the Holy Spirit comes to 
us Himself and not His gifts alone? And the same may be 
said of the other theologians of the schools. It is true we may 
search their pages in vain for some of those expressions which 
Petavius brings from the Fathers. They do not, for instance, 
speak of the Holy Spirit as the formal cause of sanctification. 
But it must be remembered that the sense of words changes in the 
course of time. Formal cause in the sense in which this expres- 
sion was used by medieval writers would be a title derogatory 
to the Holy Spirit. And none would be less likely to countenance 
such use of the words than those early Fathers who were the 
champions of His Divinity. In this case, as Thomassinus well 
says, the difference between the language of the Fathers and that 
of the Schoolmen springs from their agreement in doctrine.* 
Had the latter continued to use expressions which had since 
acquired a different meaning, how could their teaching be the 
same? And if they convey, in other and less ambiguous lan- 
guage, all that the Fathers meant by such expressions, what 
matter is it, if the words are wanting? In truth, it is from the 
writings of St. Thomas that we can best understand the real 
meaning of those very phrases which he does not himself employ. 
When explaining the well-known “genera causarum” in his 
Commentary on the Metaphysics of Aristotle, he observes: 
« Alio autem modo dicitur causa species et exemplum, idest exem- 
plar, et hae est causa formalis que comparatur dupliciter ad rem. 
Uno modo sicut forma intrinseca rei, et hee dicitur species. Alio 
modo sicut extrinseca a re, ad cujus tamen similitudinem res 
fieri dicitur, et secundum hoe exemplar vei dicitur forma.” I 
need hardly say that it was in the first of these two senses, viz., 
as “ forma intrinseca rei,” that the word “form” was generally 
used in scholastic theology. Indeed it may be said that the 
other meaning was overlooked. In a modern manual cf theology 
I find it asserted that the exemplary may be reduced to the class 





* “Ut voluptati sit atque admirationi, animadvertere, gui verborum 
dissensio ex sententiz consensione proficiscatur.” De Incarnatione, lib. yi., 
cap. 17. 
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of causa finalis. Nevertheless, St. Thomas, in the words above- 
quoted, distinctly tells us that the exemplar—the pattern after 
which anything is made, the reality which the effect reflects and 
represents—may be spoken of as the forma, or formal cause. 
When, therefore, St. Thomas speaks of anything being caused 
exemplariter, he necessarily implies a causality which, according 
to his own teaching, belongs to the genus of causa formalis. 
Bearing this in mind, let us hear what he says concerning the 
habit of charity, and its relation to the Holy Spirit: ‘“ Oportet 
ponere charitatem esse habitum creatum in anima, que quidem 
efficienter est a tota Trinitate : sed exemplariter manat ab amore 
qui est Spiritus Sanctus.”* And now let me put beside this a 
passage in which Petavius sets forth those two opinions which 
so many incline to censure as departures from the accuracy of 
scholastic theology. “Est igitur quidam proprius sanctificandi 
modus in Spiritu Sancto cujusmodi in nulla alia persona cernitur. 
Hic autem ad genus cause veluti formalis necessario pertinet 
non efficientis. Quod enim efficienter ab una persona fit, id 
commune esse debet omnibus.” + There is no need to point out 
the similarity which exists between these two passages. It is 
surely sufficiently obvious. I am, of course, aware of the special 
force attaching to the indirect expression ‘‘ amor qui est Spiritus 
Sanctus,” and I have certainly no wish to explain away the 
language of Petavius. Nevertheless, I fail to see any real 
difference here between the Angelic Doctor’s teaching and that 
of the great patristic theologian. St. Thomas, it should be 
observed, is speaking not of sanctifying grace, but of the virtue 
of charity. However, we need only call to mind his explanation 
of the title Spiritus Sanctus, to see that what he says of the one 
applies also to the other. Along with St. Thomas we may quote 
the words of the “Compendium Theologie Veritatis,” which 
appears among the works of St. Bonaventure, and is by some 
ascribed to Albertus Magnus, by others to Alexander of Hales 
or Aigidius, and is worthy of any of these great masters. This 
writer, whoever he may be, says : “Alio modo sumitur exemplariter, 
sic etiam Spiritus Sanctus est charitas qua diligimus Deum 





* In I. Dist. 17, q. 1. a. 1. 

t+ “De Trinitate,” lib. viii. cap. 5, 16. We may compare the above 
passages with the words employed by Suarez when answering an 
objection concerning the visible mission of the Holy Ghost: “Ratio 
autem et responsio ad propositam objectionem est, quia missio hxc 
visibilis non attenditur secundum efficientiam illius forme, vel signi sub 
qua missio fieri dicitur: que efficientia communis est tribus personis, sed 
attenditur secundum representationem et significationem talis forme, 
quam non est necesse esse communem toti Trinitati.” De Trin., lib. xii. 
cap. 6. 

+ “Compendium Theologiz ad Fratrem Reginaldum,” cap, 47. 
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et proximum. Charitas enim, que est Spiritus Sanctus est 
exemplar nostre charitatis.” Here, in any case, we have theo- 
logians of the schools speaking of the Holy Ghost as being in 
some special sense the “exemplar” of that love and holiness 
which is in us by justification. Now is not this all that Petavius 
and the Fathers before him mean when they cail the Holy Spirit 
the “formal cause” of sanctification? Such is the natural in- 
ference from the passages cited above, from the one school and 
the other. And as we proceed to examine more carefully the 
Janguage of those early Fathers of whom Petavius is the ex- 
ponent, this impression gains in strength. Some, maybe, will 
mistrust this explanation of the patristic expressions, as strained 
and artificial, arising from the writer’s desire to harmonize the 
conflicting language of Fathers and Schoolmen, but having no 
foundation in fact. And it may perhaps be added that this interpre- 
tation of the passages gathered together by Petavius lessens their 
force and destroys their beauty. These objections are at first sight 
somewhat formidable. Still, the answer is not far to seek. For 
I need do no more than refer such critics to a work of the late 
Dr. Scheeben. In his excellent treatise on ‘‘ Nature and Grace,” he 
goes at some length into the question of our sanctification and its 
relation to the person of the Holy Ghost, analyzing and explain- 
ing the various terms in which the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and the Fathers is conveyed. Few writers were better qualified 
for this task than the eminent German theologian. For, with the 
technical accuracy of a thorough scholastic, his pages yet glow 
with a devotional warmth such as the treatment of this great 
question seems in a special manner to demand. It is no part of 
Dr. Scheeben’s purpose to reconcile the language of Fathers and 
Schoolmen, and he makes no reference to the parallel passages 
which I have cited above. ‘This renders his evidence all the more 
valuable when we find him explaining “ formal cause” as being 
equivalent to “ causa exemplaris.”” This he establishes by reasons 
taken solely from the Fathers themselves, seeking to find the real 
meaning of their words, not to force his own meaning into them. 
At the same time we need only read Scheeben’s pages to see that 
the patristic teaching loses neither force nor beauty in his hands.* 





* “Ueberhaupt die participatio (ueroxn, kowavia, cvradeta) u. 8. w. die bei 
den Griechischen Vatern eine so grosse Rolle spielt, ist nicht Anderes, 
als die 'Theilnahme an den Vorziigen eines Ideales durch Aehnlichxeit 
und Verwandschaft nach platonischer Redeweise” (Scheeben, “ Natur 
und Gnade,” c. iii. sec. 4, s. 150). Elsewhere he says: “ Alle Vollkom- 
menheiten welche Gott den Geschdpfen gibt, bildet er nach dein Ideale 
seiner eigenem Vollkommenheit. Und da dieses Ideal Kein todtes ist, 
welches dem Kunstler bloss vorschwebt, sondern, da gerade durch die 
Kraft desselven die Vollkommenheiten in den Creaturen entstehen, 
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It would take me too far from my course were I to enter 
further into this attractive subject. However, I may observe in 
passing that the favourite figures used by the Fathers all favour 
the above explanation. Thus St. Cyril’s simile of the seal and its 
impression plainly speaks of a cause which is the pattern and 
ideal of the effect which it produces—in other words, causa ex- 
emplaris. Take again the example of the light and its reflection, 
the fire and the warmth which it imparts to all things near it, 
the spice and the sweet scent which is the result of its presence— 
all these causes agree in making their effects like to themselves, all 
are, therefore, causw exemplares. But perhaps the most forcible 
passage is one which Petavius and Scheeben both cite from St. 
Cyril’s seventh Dialogue, where the saint argues that we are 
sanctified by the Holy Spirit Himself, as else man must be called 
the image of Grace, and not of God.* This is the patristic 
conception of our sanctification, a reflection or likeness of the 
Divine holiness, which is the result of the abiding presence of the 
Holy Spirit in our souls. This reflection of the divine love and 
holiness represents in a special sense that Divine Person who 
proceeds by love and per modum sanctitatis; or,in the words of St. 
Thomas, exenplariter manat ab amore qui est Spiritus Sanctus. 
The more that we endeavour to penetrate the full meaning of all 
that has been written on this inexhaustible subject, from St.Cyrilto 
St. Thomas, and from Petavius to Scheeben and Franzelin, the 





existiren diese nur als Participationen desselben, d. h. als Imitatione vis 
imaginis ab ipsa expresse. Jedes Ideal spiegelt sich in seinem Bilde ab, 
jede Ursache wohnt wie sie werkt in seiner Wirkung. Hier vereinigt sich 
beides; desshalb ist Gott selbst in allen Dingen, und zwar so, dass er sie 
(similitudine) selbst ist, wie Dionysius sagt. So kénnte man ihn Causa 
Jormalis nennen, aber nicht als forma inherens und formata, intrinseca, 
sondern als forma exemplaris et extrinseca, formans, sua virtute continens 
Sormam vei inherentem” (Ibid., p. 148). He then goes on to apply this 
definition to the subject in raed 4 The expression forma formans may 
be compared with St. Basil’s é:xdy é:xovorrois. ; 

* “Dy obv dvayxaior, eixiva Tis xaptTos, Kai obxi padAoy eixdva Oeod SraxexAjo 
Oat tov dvOpwrov.” S. Cyril. Alexandr. de Trinitate Dial. VII. To this I would 
add the following passages: “‘Opoigors d€ dxparyijs kai pvarki Tov ‘Y.od, rd 
TIvetpa €or, pos 6, kal ypeis poppovpevor 8t' dyragpod mpds adriy eidomoovpeba 
Tv G¢eod popdyy” (St. Cyril, ibid.). “ Diligendo itaque nos Deus, ad 
imaginem suam nos reparat : et ut in nobis formam sue bonitatis inveniat, 
dat unde, ipsi quoque quod operatur operemur.” St. Leo, “ Serm I. de 
Jejunic decimi mensis.” 

Tt. Thus Petavius says: “Ideoque templa nos illius (Spiritus Sancti), 
ac domos esse, in quibus per sese manet ille ac nos sui similes, hoc est 
Deos, suimetipsius communicatione reddit ” (“ De Trinitate,” lib. viii. c. 4). 
And Scheeben : “ Sie (die Uebernatur) ist wie das von Aussen auf einen 
Korper geworfene Licht, das nur so lange dauert, als sein aiisserer Quell 
seine Strahlen auf denselben ausgiesst. So ist auch der heilige Geist 
gewissermassen die Seele des iibernatiirlichen Lebens” (“Natur et. 
Gnade,” p. 151). 
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more do we feel that all are really at one. All are setting forth 
and explaining, each in his own way, the same great truth. 
There is one other point on which the medizval school is said to 
be at variance with the Fathers and later positive and patristic 
theologians. This is the question whether the Episcopate is, 
properly speaking, an Order in the sacramental sense. The 
Priesthood and the Episcopate are so intimately united, in spite 
of their distinctness, that this is just one of those points which 
occasion—or even require—two sets of statements, each of them 
bringing out one side of the same truth. It is then no matter of 
surprise if we find here some difference among theologians. And 
—apart from any exaggerated or erroneous expression on one 
side or the other—we may regard the two main positions as being 
mutually complementary, requiring only a little explanation to 
harmonize and combine them. But it would be a serious objec- 
tion against the unity and continuity of theology if, as is some- 
times supposed, one side of the question was completely lost sight 
of during the scholastic period. But is this the case? The 
following are some of the reasons which lead me to answer in the 
negative. Not to speak of the Canonists, whose views are well 
known, we find the opinion that the Episcopate is an Order main- 
tained by one of the earlier schoolmen, William of Auxerre.” 
Alexander of Hales, Albertus Magnus, St. Thomas, and St. 
Bonaventure are, it is true, on the other side. But this fact says 
much for the grounds of an opinion which could survive their 
united opposition. And unquestionably it did survive. In the 
next generation of scholastics we find Scotus treating the question 
as a moot point. True to his name, the Doctor Quodlibetalis 
gives the arguments for both sides without expressing his own 
view. But his arguments certainly incline to the affirmative side. 
And he may be fairly ranked with those who teach that the 
Episcopate is an Order. Such is the opinion of the Irish anno- 
tator of the Lyons edition, who adds that Scotus was the first of 
the later Schoolmen to adopt this view. So far as I am aware, 
most Scotist theologians take the same side, and, as a rule, 
ascribe their teaching to the Subtle Doctor himself. It will be 
enough to mention Cardinal Brancatus de Laurza, Frassen, Bouvyn, 
and Bartholomew Durand. It is true that, on the other hand, 
some Scotists are to be found among the supporters of the opposite 
opinion ; and Scotus himself is even cited in its favour. But if 
some doubt thus attaches to the position of the great rival of 
St. Thomas, there is another founder of a school who takes a 
more decided line in this matter. This is John Bacon or Bacon- 





* More properly speaking, of Beauvais; but he is generally called 
Altissiodorensis. 
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thorp, the English Carmelite. The writings of this eminent 
Schoolman are but little read nowadays, yet his influence was felt 
long after his own time, and his followers formed a distinct 
school. Baconism was the theology of the Carmelites, especially in 
Spain, where it was sanctioned as such by the chief authorities of 
the order some two centuries after Bacon’s death. It is then a fact 
of some significance that this scholastic doctor teaches that the 
Episcopate is an Order; for he speaks not for himself alone. In 
that excellent summary of the chief controversies of the schools, 
which Aquarius the Dominican has appended to the works of 
Capreolus, we find this question of the Episcopate set down as 
one of the points of dispute between Bacon and the school of 
St. Thomas. But it does not appear in the longer list of differ- 
ences between the Thomist and Scotist schools. The Engiish 
Carmelite may be regarded as the chief champion of this opinion, 
but he is not the only Schoolman of the fourteenth century who 
teaches it distinctly. The French Franciscan, Francis de Maironis, 
holds the same view, and, it may be added, offers a satisfactory 
solution of the main argument against it. But perhaps the best 
treatment of the whole subject which the scholastic writers afford 
is to be found in the pages of the independent Dominican, 
Durand de St. Pourcain.* He vigorously defends the view up- 





* In justice to this great theologian, let us give this passage where we see 
him at his best. Answering the well known argument of the Thomists he 
says: “ Quidquid sit de conclusione ratio tamen istorum non concludit 
bene secundum mentem eorum; cum enim dicunt quod ordo ut est sacra- 
mentum importat habitudinem ad sacramentum Eucharistia, si intelligatur 
in consecrando tantum, contra eos est : quia minores ordines nullam talem 
habitudinem habent, et tamen secundum eos sunt sacramenta: si autem 
intelligatur hac habitudo in consecrando vel disponendo ad consecrationem 
seu consecrati susceptionem, iterum est contra eos, quia sicut potestas 
minorum ordinum est ad disponendum populum ad sacramenti Euchar- 
istize susceptionem, sic potestas episcopatus est ad ordinandum ministrum 
ad ejusdem consecrationem vel confectionem : sicut ergo nobiliorem et 
propinguiorem habitudinem ad sacramentum Eucharistie habet conse- 
crans quam recipiens, sic nobiliorem et propinquiorem habitudinem habet 
ad idem sacramentum potestas episcopalis quam potestas minorum ordi- 
num; ergo si minores ordines sunt sacramenta secundum illos, sequitur 
quod ordinatio episcopalis fortiori ratione erit sacramentum. Dicendum 
ergo est aliter quod episcopatus seu ordinatio episcopalis est ordo et sacra- 
mentum non quidem precise distinctum a sacerdotio simplici, sed est 
unum sacramentum cum ipso, sicut perfectum et imperfectum. Juxta 
quod sciendum est quod sicut consecratio panis et vini constituunt unum 
sacramentum tanguam partes ejus integrales, sic ordinatio sacerdotis sim- 
plicis et ordinatio summi sacerdotis (id est episcopi) constituunt unum 
completum sacramentum sicut perfectum et imperfectum: cum enim 
perfectum sit quod potest facere sibi simile, illud sacerdotium non est 
completum per quod sacerdos non recipit potestatem ordinandi alium in 
sacerdotem et tale est sacerdotium simplex. Sacerdotium autem summum 
(id est episcopatus) est perfectum sacerdotium : quia per ipsum recipitur 
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held by Bacon and Mairon ; but at the same time explains it in 
a manner which gives us a glimpse of the other side of the quese 
tion, and leaves room for conciliation with the opposite school. 
Passing to the next century we find the Scottish Schoolman, Major 
or Mair, maintaining the same opinion. And the Spanish Domi- 
nican, Peter Soto, brings the chain of evidence down to the 
Council of Trent. Thus another alleged difference between 
scholastic and patristic theology dissolves under close scrutiny ; 
and we see that there was no break in the continuity of theological 
tradition. True, there are some changes in the course of time; 
but they are such changes as serve to make the unchanging unity 
more apparent. Old truths laid down by early Fathers of the 
Church are clothed in new language, but they are still the same. 
Cast into a more severe and scientific mould, they lose, may be, 
somewhat of that beauty which breathes in the pagesof the Fathers. 
But what they lose in beauty they gain in precision. And the 
old writings still remain with us to be read in the light of later 
developments. The controversies of the Schoolmen play an im- 
portant part in the growth and unfolding of scientific theology. 
What though some idle questions were started, some rash opinions 
mooted—these all pass away in time, while the good only remains. 
Nor is it otherwise with assaults from without and rebellions 
within. What Herder says of the destructive forces in nature 
may be said of all those countless heresies which are ever assailing 
the truth : “ Alle zerstérenden Kriifte in der Natur miissen den 
erhaltenden Kraften mit der Zeitenfolge nicht nur unterliegen, 
sondern auch selbst zuletzt zur Ausbildung des Ganzen dienen.”* 
Not only are they overcome, but in the end good is drawn from 
them. The sacred truths are more firmly established and more 
clearly defined because of the heresies which assail them. The 
masterpieces of the Fathers and the definitions of the Councils of 
the Church were elicited by the heretics whom they refuted and 
condemned. Thus the great religious revolt of the sixteenth 
century had its effect on the theology of the time. The truths 
called in question were ably defended, and grounded on the teach- 
ings of earlier writers. And thus men were led to pay more 
attention to the great works of the first ages. At the same time 
the fresh impetus given to learned research by the Renaissance 
movement helped in the same direction. But these outward 





potestas ordinandi alium in sacerdotem summum vel simplicem, et sic 
ordinatio simplicis sacerdotis et ordinatio episcopalis constituunt unum 
sacramentum. Imprimit autem episcopatus characterem, cum per ordi- 
nationem episcopalem ccnferatur potestas per quam ordinatus potest in 
spirituales actus in quos prius non poterat secundum opinionem com- 
muniorem.” Durandus, in 4 Sent. Dist. 24,q. 6; Cf. Mayron, in 4 Dist 
24 q. 2. 


* “Tdeen zur Geschichte der Menschheit: dritter Theil.” B. 15, 2, 
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circumstances merely served to accelerate or modify the current 
of theological thought: the stream was still the same. Thus 
does the great science of things divine go on its way triumphant, 
gaining strength from each fresh assault, and light from each 
succeeding controversy. Gradually unfolded and developed in the 
course of ages, it is ever the same, and knows not loss or change. 
Wordsworth has dwelt on the importance of “the pleasure which 
the miud derives from the perception of similitude in dissimili- 
tude.” This pleasure is nowhere offered more abundantly than 
it is in the vast and varied literature of Catholic theology. There 
is unity here, but no monotony. The same theme is taken up 
and repeated with countless variations by instruments of every 
kind and every tone. There is, for instance, great variety in the 
languages in which theological truth has been conveyed in different 
times and places. First, that most perfect instrument of human 
thought, the plastic and musical Greek, and Latin, readily lending 
itself to the technicalities and distinctions of the schools. And, 
second to these alone, Armenian, harsh and rugged as its moun- 
tain home and the softer Syriac, rich.in Eastern imagery, richer 
in the sacred memories it awakes.* Not less varied are the 
styles of the different writers—each with a beauty of its own. 
The eloquence of St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom, the poetry of 
St. Gregory Nazianzen and St. Ephrem, the music of St. Leo, 
the power and depth of St. Cyril and St. Augustine, the wit of 
St. Jerome, the tenderness of St. Bernard ; what need is there to 
dwell onthem? Passing from the Fathers to the Schoolmen, we 
seem to leave the mountains for the lowly plains and valleys. 
But these, too, have a peaceful beauty and a charm that is all 
their own. Take, for instance, St. Thomas’s introductions to the 
Books of the Sentences, or the works of St. Bonaventure, or of 
Thomas Waldensis. And there is variety withal. How different 
is St. Thomas from St. Bonaventure, or Scotus from Roger 
Bacon! And these in their turn are followed by the more 
finished style of the later scholastics, the classic periods of 
Petavius, and the eloquence and grace of Thomassinus, 

Many are the schools of theological thought in the Church’s 
history, and the methods they adopt. And the styles of the 
writers are various, and they differ in the language of their 
country and the fashion of their age. But in them all there is 
but one theology: for theology is truth. And truth is one. 


W. H. Kent, O.8.C. 





* The above may be considered the chief languages of theology. To 
these may be added the remaining Liturgical languages: Coptic, Ethiopic, 
Arabic, and Old Bulgarian, or Church-Slavonic. Persian theology is 
mainly Nestorian. 
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Art. II]—WERE NUNS EVER IMMURED? 


(HE dense fog which has so long hidden Catholic life and 
Catholic manners from the eyes of our fellow-countrymen 
is slowly lifting. It has not been dispersed as yet; but though 
the sunlight is still obscured, Protestants do not have to grope 
their way in the thick darkness that enveloped their forefathers. 
It was not always thus. The writers of the time of Elizabeth 
had nearly all of them a fair knowledge of what Catholics thought 
and believed. Many of them were profane persons who found it 
to their advantage to gibe at holy things and to misrepresent 
what they understood, but not one of them, that we can call to 
mind, shows the pitiable ignorance of later days. The cloud, 
we imagine, settled down over the land very gradually. The 
generation that could remember the reign ot Queen Mary 
must have known what was the teaching of the Church of 
God, and it cannot be conceived that their immediate successors 
can have grown up in ignorance. Many, we are certain, con- 
tinued under every difficulty to adhere to the truth. We have 
lists of recusants which show that there were faithful people 
scattered about all over the land. These catalogues, it must be 
borne in mind, only give the names of those pious souls who 
were prepared to risk everything for the truth; for every one of 
these martyr spirits whose name has come down to us there must 
have been many who remained Catholics at heart, but who had 
not strength of will to resist the blandishments of powerful 
neighbours and the ever-present terrors of the law. These men 
would go to church and receive that which the State had ordered 
to be given instead of the holy eucharist, and yet say the old 
pious prayers at morning and nightfall, and send for a priest, if 
one were to be had, when the hand of death was upon them. 
Such unhappy people would hand on, if not the Catholic tradition, 
at least the truth as to Catholic externals, almost as accurately as 
their faithful brethren. 

The body of Catholics was, however, lessening year by year. 
Persecution did its work—slowly and imperfectly, it is true, but 
it was in a great measure successful. ‘The Church as by law 
established never appealed to the imaginations of the people, but 
in its warfare with the Church of God it found a most useful 
ally in what was in all other respects its deadly enemy. Puri- 
tanism, in its various forms, was inspired with a more deadly 
hatred to the Church than ever burned in the breast of the 
Establishment ; for Puritanism was a living thing, while the 
Establishment was the mere creation of the State for its own 
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ends. It is highly probable that the children of Catholics, if 
they apostatized, went over to the extreme Calvinistic camp. 
As we find now, those who fali away from the Church do not 
commonly settle down into “orthodox” Anglicanism, but take 
up with some of the extreme forms of scientific unbelief, so those 
who were not faithful to their suffering mother would be attracted 
by the remorseless logic which based itself upon what were then 
called the “divine decrees.” We believe that the thick cloud of 
fable which gathered around everything Catholic was due in the 
first instance more to Puritanism than to the State machinery. 
The profitableness of these grotesque opinions was soon per- 
ceived. If Catholics really believed and practised the wicked 
and stupid things attributed to them, no further disproof of their 
religion was needed. The tales were but half accepted at first ; 
but those who had been educated in them, who had heard the 
frightful stories told beside their cradles, received everything in 
good faith ; and thus a world of fable arose to which in all his- 
tory we know no parallel. There are far higher reasons why we 
should wish to comprehend it, but, as a matter of scientific in- 
quiry, it is full of interest, for it is as really and truly a 
branch of folk-lore as are any of the curious tales recorded and 
commented upon by Grimm, Laisnel, or Harland. Its origin is 
indeed, as we think we could show, partly heathen and pre- 
historic. Though, as we have said, the fog is lifting, the 
curious student may yet find plenty of remnants of the old 
beliefs. 

The matter is too serious to afford amusement, but it is almost 
impossible to resist a smile when we hear some persons describing 
to others as credulous as themselves what was the life in a 
religious house before the Tudor sacrileges. We have heard 
this done, and are sure that nothing more wildly out of harmony, 
not only with truth, but with possibility, is to be found in the 
most outrageous of the volumes which were the treasures of 
the knight of la Mancha’s library. One instance we will give, 
not on our own authority, but on that of a well-known York- 
shire antiquary, the late Mr. John Richard Walbran, the editor 
of “The Memorials of Fountains Abbey.” As all our readers 
know who have visited those interesting ruins, there are beyond 
the south-east corner of the church, many low walls, marking 
out what was once the site of the abbot’s residence and several 
other minor offices. These buildings were pulled down some time 
between 1597 and 1623 by Sir Stephen Procter, who built with 
them a stately Jacobean mansion, known as Fountains Hall. 
The existing remains were not known of till about the year 
1850, when the late Earl de Grey had the mounds of rubbish 
removed under which they had been concealed for more than 
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two centuries and a quarter. The work was done with great 
care, and Mr. Walbran was an almost daily visitor, for the pur- 
pose of watching the proceedings. One day he was accosted by 
a workman, whose face beamed with pleasure. ‘ We’ve found 
them at last,” he said. “ Found what?” exclaimed the anti- 
quary, who thought some really important archeological dis- 
covery had taken place. ‘The bairns’ bodns,” said the man 
sententiously, pointing to a little heap of osseous fragments on 
the grass. “Children’s bones—there can be no children’s bones 
here,” Walbran replied. ‘“ Yes, sir, there can, and here they 
are. Don’t you know in the wicked old Papist time them 
monks used to kill all their bairns regular, as soon as they were 
born? ” Our friend did not know this, but argument was of 
course useless. The bones were examined by a competent 
anatomist, who found that they were not human, but porcine. 
Scientific evidence of course made no sort of difference ; for years 
after the discovery of the “ bairns’ boiins” was firmly believed in 
by the neighbours, and held to confirm every foul story to be 
found in printed literature or gathered from the lips of No- 
Popery lecturers. 

Sir Walter Scott was generally fair to Catholics. He had little 
real knowledge of their faith, but had possessed himself of what was, 
for the time in which he lived, a remarkable amount of informa- 
tion as to the outward forms of medizval life. He had, we imagine, 
no dislike to a religion which had surrounded itself with an ideal 
beauty he, beyond all men of his time, was constituted to admire. 
It never seems to have struck him that, if the ecclesiastics were 
as a body like what he represented them, such beauty would have 
been impossible. We have no reason to suppose that he ever 
tried to arrange his convictions on the subject in logical sequence. 
Had he done so, we believe that he would have been compelled to 
reject the grosser charges. In one instance, however, he must 
certainly have accepted, after some amount of investigation, an 
utterly baseless invention. We are sure that he was very far too 
honest to have added to the tragedy of a book by circulating what 
he knew to be a gross calumny. He is, therefore, a typical 
instance of a man far more learned in medizval lore than any 
one else of his day, being utterly led astray by a fable whose 
foundation must be sought, not in Christian monasteries, but in 
remote heathen antiquity. 

“Marmion” is the best known of Sir Walter’s ballad-romances ; 
its popularity was at the first unprecedented. Every one who 
could read read it, and dull, unimaginative folk, who had never 
read any verse before in their lives, except a hymn-book or a 
hunting song, were, we have been told, to be heard quoting it on 
al] occasions. Fashion changes. Sir Walter Scott’s poetry is 
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not at the present day esteemed as once it was, but “ Marmion ”” 
holds its own. A year seldom passes without one or more 
editions being given to the world. We think we may assume 
that there are few English people or Americans who are not 
familiar with the plot; it is the most skilfully constructed of any 
of the author’s poems. As a work of art, it seems to us to be in 
most respects above criticism. As a picture of what might have 
happened, certain parts of it are as impossible as anything in 
the most extravagant of those old romances which first stimu- 
lated its creator’s muse. 
Constance de Beverley is a nun, a 


Sister profess’d of Fontevraud, 


who breaks her vows, and follows her seducer dressed in male 
attire, 
A horse-boy in his train to ride. 


After a time Lord Marmion tires of her. He comes in con- 
tact with Clara, who has a fairer face, and is, moreover, the 
heiress of broad lands; he therefore gives up Constance to the 
superiors of her order. So far the story is natural enough. Then, 
as now, men and women feli into sin, and then, as now, it was the 
habit of godless nen, when a new fancy took possession of the 
mind, to sacrifice without remorse their former partners in guilty 
pleasure. 

What in such a case would have been the lot of the female 
culprit we do not know. Monastic discipline was not over rigid 
in those days (1513). The probability is that she would have 
undergone a term of imprisonment of a mild character, unless, 
indeed, she had fallen into the hands of the secular authorities 
for another offence, namely, that of endeavouring to rid herself 
of her rival by poison. She tells her judges that she had em- 
ployed an apostate monk, who had promised her that 


He would to Whitby’s shrine repair, 
Ane by his drugs my rival fair 
A saint in heaven should be. 


To judge these apostates, who were murderers also in will, a Bene- 
dictine chapter was held at Holy Island, consisting of the Abbot 
of Saint Cuthbert, the Abbess of Whitby, and the Abbess of Tyne- 
mouth. The ignorance of monastic life shown in imagining that 
these abbesses could be judges of life and death is instructive, but 
must be passed over. They held their chapter in a dim vault 
underground, built as a place of penitence by a Saxon king, but 
then used as 
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A place of burial for such dead, 
As having died in mortal sin 
Might not be laid the church within. 


Before them there lay on an iron table the “ statutes ” of Saint 
Benedict. The author does not tell us so, but every reader who 
is not better instructed must go away with the conclusion stamped 
on his mind that the Benedictine rule contains some directions, 
or at least suggestions, as to the tragedy, about to follow. It is 
quite certain that Sir Walter Scott knew the rule by name only, 
and yet it is strange that oneso deeply interested in the medixval 
forms of monasticism should never have turned over its pages or 
consulted some one of the numerous essays and commentaries 
thereupon which existedin his time. The trial is not given, but 
the sentence is. Constance and the “caitiff monk” who had 
undertaken to poison Clara are immured alive in two niches 
within the vault. 

When Sir Walter Scott drew this terrible picture, he had no 
idea that he was misrepresenting the religion of his ancestors. 
The innocent note which he appends shows how deep was the 
shadow of ignorance eighty years ago, when the foremost histori- 
eal authority of his day could say :— 


It is well known that the religious who broke their vows of chastity 
were subjected to the same penalty as the Roman vestals in a similar 
case, A small niche, sufficient to enclose their bodies, was made in 
the massive wall of the convent; a slender pittance of food and water 
was deposited in it, and the awful words, Vade in Pace, were the 
signal for immuring the criminal. It is not likely that in latter times 
this punishment was often resorted to, but among the ruins of Colding- 
ham were some years ago discovered the remains of a female skeleton, 
which, from the shape of the niche and position of the figure, 
seemed to be that of an immured nun. 


No ancient authority is quoted. No law book, chronicle, conciliar 
decree, monastic rule, or episcopal injunction is cited to show that 
such an atrocity was ever the law of the Church or of any monastic 
order. The whole thing rests on vague rumour, confirmed by 
the alleged discovery of a skeleton in a wall of one of the Scotch 
religious houses. What, however, was vague rumour before 
1808, became after the publication of Scott’s poem a “ fact,” 
which no one had the hardihood to callin question. It was repro- 
duced in a hundred essays, review articles, and romances. ‘The 
anonymous auther of the “ Camp of Refuge,” a book highly and 
deservedly populuz among boys of the last generation, carries the 
fable one step further. Not only with him is it 4 punishment 
reserved for unchastity, but he makes an abbot threaten it for 
political misdemeanours, “ And were there two of our brotherhood 
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unfaithful to the good cause ...... I would do what hath 
been done aforetime in this abbey: I would bury them alive, or 
build them up in the niches left in our deep foundation walls.’” 
Mr. Miller, the author of “ Fenland,’”’ who edited a new edition 
of this book in 1880, in a note on this passage calmly assures us 
“That the religious (like the Roman vestals) who broke their 
vows were immured ina niche” (p.77). It is clear thata doubt 
as to the truth of the story had never crossed his mind. 

As far as we have been able to ascertain, the late Archdeacon 
Churton was the first person who called the fable in question. 
He was a learned local antiquary, who had few equals in know- 
ledge of the ecclesiastical history of the north of England. Some 
five-and-thirty years ago he read a paper before the Yorkshire 
Architectural Society on “ Penitential Cells and Prisons connected 
with Monastie Houses.” In our opinion he takes a somewhat 
too dark view of the monastic discipline of past ages. On that 
very account his testimony is the more valuable. He had 
evidently investigated this question of immuring with great 
thoroughness, and the conclusion he comes to, without any reserve 
whatever, is, “ that there never was a time when it could have 
been true.” This Jearned Protestant clergyman had evidently 
read far more monastic statutes than we have ever done, and he 
says that if by any one that can be found “any such punishment 
can be indicated, or from which it can by any possibility be in- 
ferred .... I will throw up my brief.” These words were 
written upwards of a third of a century ago. The intervening 
time has been one in which the records of the middle ages have 
been subjected to a far more minute scrutiny than they have ever 
undergone before, but not one scrap of evidence has turned up to 
give a shadow of support to this hideous calumny. Of course 
monks and nuns are subject to the same frailties as the rest of 
the human family; burial alive was the law in some continental 
lands for certain offences,* as burning alive continued to-be the 
fate of female murderers in this country until the last century. 
It is just conceivable, therefore, though in the very highest 
degree improbable, that in some monastery or other a murder 
may have been committed in this shocking manner. We should 
be extremely surprised if evidence were forthcoming that such 
had ever been the case, for it would imply that several persons 
had banded together to do a deed of wickedness from which a 
person in the twelfth century would revolt as much, perhaps 
even more, than we in the nineteenth; but we cannot fix the 





* We have seen no evidence that this horrible practice was ever lawful 
in this country. ‘l'here seems, however, to be some reason for believing 
that at one time thieves were buried alive on the “ thief-downs” near 
Sandwich. (See G. L. Gomme, “ Primitive Folk- moots,” p. 147.) 
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limits of human depravity ; such murders may have occurred. If 
they have, the Church is no more responsible for them than she is 
for any of the other sins which her wayward children commit 
day by day. 

Some of our readers will say : If this story, which everybody has 
been in the habit of believing, be untrue, how has it come to be 
accepted? It is a natural question ; and one to which we think 
a satisfactory answer may be given. We hold that it is 
really a piece of folk-lore which has been utilized by our 
enemies for the sake of attack on God’s Church. It may have 
arisen from the fact that we are told that the Roman vestals 
who were unfaithful were made to descend into the living tomb. 
It may have arisen from this, but our northern legends have 
seldom more than accidental relation with the life of the southern 
peoples. We think it far more probable that it has come to us 
as a distorted picture of certain hideous rites of our Teutonic 
forefathers before they bowed beneath the cross of Christ. There 
seems no reason to doubt that it was the custom when a fort, 
bridge, or important structure of any kind was built to practise 
human sacrifices.* A writer in the Academy tells us that when 
the castle of Liebenstein was built a child was immured alive in 
the foundations who had been purchased of its mother for the 
purpose,t and there is a similar Jegend current as to the fortifi- 
cations of Copenhagen. 

When the ramparts were being built, it was found impossible to 
get them preserved from sinking; all means were used to lay a solid 
foundation, but, drive in as many piles as they would, and bring as 
many loads of gravel as were to be had, and make tiie superstructure 
as substantial as it could be made, it nevertheless continued to give 
way as soon as the workmen had finished. It seemed hopeless to 
fortify the city at all, until some wise person told a remedy that would 
effectually charm away the evil. They took an innocent little girl, the 
most blameless they could find, and using such means of decoy as 
were most likely to have effect with her, they enticed her from the 
abode of her parents to the precincts of the new fortifications, where 
they placed her on a chair, and gave her playthings and sweetmeats 
to occupy her attention. But while she was delighting herself with 
her store of treasures, twelve masons erected an arch over her where 
she sat ; then, to the sound of music, they built up the rampart which 
is now immovable.t 








* Hehn, “ Wanderings of Plants and Animals,” ed. Stallybrass, p. 420. 

t+ July 31, 1886, p. 73. 

~ Andrew Hamilton,“ Sixteen Months in the Danish Isles,” vol. i. p. 106. 
We are told that in Lincolnshire it was the practice in the Middle Ages 
to build up in the sea walls culprits who had been the cause of breaches 
therein. (See Miller and Skerchley’s “ Fenland,” p. 146.) No authority 
is given for the statement, and it is too extraordinary to accept without 
absolute proof. 
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Many other stories of this kind might be produced. As far 
as they relate to Christian times, one has an instinctive hope 
that they are not true, but there can, we fear, be no doubt that 
the practice prevailed in pre-Christian antiquity. We therefore 
think it probable that legends of this kind remained in the 
minds of our Catholic forefathers, handed on from hearth to 
hearth, as so much else relating to the Teutonic dream-world 
has been, and that when Protestantism had so far severed us from 
the past as not only to make our people ignorant of monastic 
life as it really was, but also to believe it to have been a sink of 
iniquity, the old legends gathered themselves together, and 
became attached to the desecrated ruins of our monastic houses. 
Similar transfers have taken place in other cases. The Romans, 
who made the great highways, and the Roman Catholics, who 
built our abbeys, are constantly confounded. Ask a Lincoln- 
shire peasant who were the makers of the Ermine street—you 
must call it the “ramper,” or he will not understand you—and 
ten to one his answer will be, “ the Roman Catholics.” 

A difficulty may be raised as to the fact that bodies have been 
found buried in walls, and also as to the erect position in which 
skeletons are said to have been discovered. 

As to the first. Of the Coldingham ease so little seems to be 
recorded that it is not worth considering. Enclosing bodies 
within the walls of churches appears to have been a common 
practice. Our antiquarian literature records many examples of 
it. We ourselves saw a stone coffin, with a skeleton in it 27 situ, 
in the south wall of the Church of Hibaldstow, Lincolnshire, 
some twelve or fourteen years ago. In some cases it was 
evidently intended as a mark of respect. Albinus, the holy 
abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, was originally buried in 
the church of Our Lady there, but afterwards his remains were 
removed “ and placed in the wall” of his abbey church behind 
the altar of St. Gregory.* A body, which there cannot 
be much doubt was that of William Lynwode, Bishop of St. 
David's (1442-1446), the illustrious author of the “ Provinciale,” 
was found in St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, in 1851. It 
was enclosed in the wall, and the cavity had certainly not been 
built over the remains, but excavated in the rubble of the struc- 
ture. The discovery caused considerable interest, and a committee 
of ihe Society of Antiquaries was appointed to report on the cir- 
cumstances.¢ It is difficult to explain why in so many instances 
upright burial has been preferred to the more natural position. We 
are not sure that the tradition has ever been verified which asserts 





* Rev. Richard Stanton, “ Menology of England and Wales,” p. 20. 
+ “ Archmologia,” vol. xxxiv. pp. 406-430. 
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that the Claphams of Beamsley and the Mauleverers were buried 
upright in their vault in Bolton Priory, as Wordsworth has 
asserted,* but there are many cases which are in no way sur- 
rounded by doubt. They extend from prehistoric times to those 
which are quite recent. Ina barrow near Mucklefield, Dorset- 
shire, a skeleton was discovered standing in an erect posture; t 
and Sir Christopher Conyers, the head of the great northern 
house of that name, was in the reign of William the Third 
deposited in the family vault at Easington in a similar position.t 

We trust that we have made it clear that there is no founda- 
tion for this hideous charge which has so often been brought 
against the religious of former days. If we have done so, it may 
perhaps not be too much to ask that those whose vocation it 
is to show the dark side of Catholic monastic life will not add 
the immuring of nuns to the other crimes of which they accuse 
us. 

Epwarp Pracock. 


Arr. IV.—THE EVOLUTIONARY HYPOTHESIS. 


A thinker by thinking had thought out a thought : 
But when he’d done thinking it all came to nought! 
So thinking again he thought that he ought 

To give up his thinking, and learn to be taught. 


T is now two years since the substance of these pages was read 
at a meeting of the Catholic Academia under the presidency 

of the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. I then had some idea 
of committing my thoughts to print, but I preferred to wait some 
little time to ascertain, if possible, what might be the drift of 
scientific opinion upon this chief philosophical question of the 
day, the Evolutionary Hypothesis. I incline to the belief that 
the popularity of the theory is already on the wane, and certainly 
my own reasonings seem to me as conclusive as ever. One thing 
I submit willreadily be granted; namely, that evolution, in any 
real sense, if it be proved to be a fact, makes the acceptance of 
the Old ‘Testament, in its natural sense, almost an impossible 
achievement to any candid and unsophisticated mind. The 





* © White Doe of Rylstone,” canto i. 
+ “ Archeologia,” xliii. 318, n., quoting Hutchins’ “‘ Dorset,” ii. 140. 
+ Surtees’ “ Hist. Co. Pal. Durham,” i. 14. 
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theory of allegorical narrative must be insisted upon and extended 
to such a degree, that the plain, straightforward man will think 
himself more honest and more manly, if he confesses that the 
Bible indeed contains in its more recent books some useful moral 
teaching and high religious aspirations, but that as a compilation 
of separate historical works claiming to treat of fact and circum- 
stance, its miracle-witnessing stories, though possibly of some 
ethical importance, are, in point of history, simply fabulous and 
absurd. How far some minds, even Catholic, have travelled in 
this direction, may be observed by a careful perusal of the recent 
interesting controversy between Mr. Mivart and Sir James 
Stephen, and the comments of the Catholic press upon it. To 
my mind Sir James Stephen beats his antagonist out of the field, 
so far as consistency of view is concerned ; for if I have rightly 
apprehended the definitions and canons of the two last Ecumenical 
Councils, Mr. Mivart’s view is no more tenable consistently with 
an honest acceptance of the decisions of the Tridentine and Vati- 
can Fathers, than with the great Protestant dogma that the 
Bible is true, in the sense popularly believed in England. For 
myself I should be sorry to believe, in a Mivarticle sense, in the 
authority of a Church or Pope as the infallible guardian and 
expounder of a deposit of Faith, said to be contained in certain 
ancient books, which that same authority held to be the written 
Word of God, when I had previously convinced myself that these 
books are not to be taken more seriously than, if even so seriously 
as, say, the books of Josephus, or the books of Herodotus. For it 
cannot be ignored that the Vatican Council, whatever we may 
think of popular Protestantism and its unqualified belief in the 
value, truthfulness and intelligibility of the Bible, has laid it 
down most explicitly, that the whole of the Scriptures as 
contained in the Latin Vulgate Edition are to be accepted as 
“canonical and binding, not because they contain the revelation of 
faith and morals without error, but because having been inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, they have God for their author”’; and, 
moreover, that they “are to be held to be true in that sense 
which the Church has ever and still holds to be true.” Now 
whatever latitude of interpretation may be allowed in hermeneu- 
tics, I affirm, without fear of contradiction, that the passage I 
am about to quote from Cruden’s celebrated concordance to the 
Holy Scriptures (see the word Tongue, 6th edition, 1804) ex- 
presses the meaning attributed, at least during eighteen out of 
the nineteen Christian centuries, to the author of the Pentateuch, 
according to the Lerinine Canon, “quod semper, quod ubique, 
quod ab omnibus ”—which is the Catholic rule of Faith. 1 will 
ask my readers when reading the passage to substitute the wor< 
“evolution ” for “ chance,” and they will perceive that the evolu- 
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tionary hypothesis is only a restoration of the old heathen mytho- 
logical genesis, such as it is found in Ovid’s Metamorphesis and 
other classical poets or speculative writers, Cruden says: “ Profane 
authors, and suck as had no knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
or of the history of the world, imagined that men were produced 
by chance (evolution?) in different parts of the world, and came 
out of the ground (along the mollusk and apian ways), as also all 
other animal bodies ; that at first they had no language, nor any 
notions of things ; that first of all mere necessity, and afterwards 
conveniency, taught them to invent certain sounds, or words, by 
which to communicate their notions to one another ; that hence 
languages were formed, which became different from each other 
because they were invented separately, and their authors had no 
communication with one another. But the knowledge we now 
have of the origin of mankind does not leave us any room to 
doubt, but as God created Adam perfect, so He endued him with 
language to express his thoughts and conceptions. ‘Lherefore we 
find that the first man, presently after his creation, returns 
answers to God, speaks to his wife, and gives names to the brute 
creatures. His children and successors probably spoke the same 
language as himself down to the Deluge; and after the Deluge, 
till the confusion of tongues that happened at Babel.” Now 
Babel, Deluge, and Garden of Eden are all babel and confusion to 
the evolutionary hypothesis. Consequently the examination of 
this popular fancy, or scientific theory, whichever it may be proved 
to be, is of no ordinary interest, for it is the boast of our latter- 
day philosophers that they are but scattering the creeds to ennoble 
the crowds, and cremating worn-out superstitions in order to 
raise from the dead the glorious vision of reliable truth. On the 
other hand, we who hold by the creeds do so under the sincere 
conviction that they not only express the truth, and nothing but 
the truth, but, moreover, that they are only a skeleton of known 
truth, a short summary, in fact, of that saving truth, which it is 
absolutely necessary for prudent men to learn who wish to pass 
happily and in the hope of happiness from this life through the 
gate of death to their individual resurrection and personal here- 
after. These same creeds affirm these things, namely, the resur- 
rection of the body and the immortality of the soul, to be a 
reality, and not a dream. Truth, then, absolute truth, is what all 
earnest men seek after, whether as believers or unbelievers; and 
the scepticism or agnosticism of the present day is admittedly an 
evil to all who acknowledge to it, except in the sense in which it is 
held to be an honest admission of the limits of our understanding, 
and of the impossibility or unreliability of the supposed science 
of the Unseen, hitherto revered under the name of theology. 
Besides, if the sciences of astronomy, geology, biology, and 
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history unfold a consistent explanation of the universe, which is 
provable and proved by reason, every one confessing to agnosticism 
or scepticism on these subjects admits himself to be either a very 
half-witted inquirer, or a very indolent one. If this knowledge 
is obtainable, any one possessing a fair share of wit, and giving 
himself a fair amount of trouble, will find it. If he does not, he 
will probably keep his ignorance to himself. And not only is 
truth what all earnest men seek after, but the conseqences of 
truth are what all honest men are prepared to meet. To quote 
some admirable words of Professor Huxley’s: ‘ Philosophical 
inquiry may, ay, must, be pursued irrespectively of consequences. 
Logical consequences are very important, but in the course of my 
experience I have found that they are the scarecrows of fools and 
the beacons of wise men. Logical consequences can take care of 
themselves.” ' These are very honest sentiments, and for myself I 
hope I have always been prepared to act upon them. Prove to me 
any one fact of real, absolute evolution, in the sense which I shall 
hereafter define, and I for one give up the Tory platform in 
politics and the Revelation standpoint in religion. In religion I 
cannot conceive a falser or more futile treatment of the subject 
than to strip naked the great ecclesiastical embodiment of revealed 
religion, called the Catholic Church (whether it consists of the 
one Roman Communion, or embraces Greek, Anglican, Presby- 
terian and Lutheran branches, is immaterial to the question we 
have in hand), of the flowing garments of true and authentic 
sacred writings, and the further adornments of divinely-guarded 
traditions, and then to imagine that the fig-leaf of Papal infalli- 
bility will make good the deficiency! The stability of such an 
intellectual position reminds me of how I once heard churches 
were built in America. “We don’t waste our time like you 
Europeans,”: said my friend, “in digging foundations and laying 
concrete beds, we just stick up a weather-cock in the air at the 
height we require, and hang the whole church to it.” And in 
politics, if not only human society, but human nature itself, is 
undergoing a natural process of indefinite development, progres- 
sion, and promotion in the ontological order, what can be more 
insane than to appeal to the wisdom of our forefathers, or to 
insist upon the value of a constitution framed, and more or less 
perfected, centuries ago? Why the whole soul of Toryism is 
alive with the belief of the immutability of principles of right 
and wrong, the permanence and identity of human nature, the 
instability of personal character and popular appetites, the tradi- 
tion of lost happiness, and the consciousness of a fallen estate. 
How different is this mental attitude from that taken up by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in his “Social Statics” (p. 79), where, on 
evolutionary lines, he prophecies the evanescence of evil. 
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The ultimate development of the ideal man is logically certain, . . . 
as certain as any conclusion in which we place the most implicit faith 
—for instance, that all men will die. . . . . Progress .. .. is not an 
accident, but a necessity; . . . . as surely as there is any efficacy in 
educational culture, or any meaning in such terms as habit, custom, 
practice, so surely must the human faculties be moulded into complete 
fitness for the social state; so surely must the things we call evil and 
immorality disappear ; so surely must man become perfect. 


It seems to me, who have but a limited belief in the progress 
of human society, even under the most perfect forms of govern- 
ment, whether theocratic, military and despotic, aristocratic, or 
democratic, or all of these judiciously mixed together, and none 
whatever in the ultimate perfectibility of protoplasm, that the 
only way in which evil and immorality are likely to disappear is 
when we cease to call things by their right names. Surely death 
is an evil, and all that tends towards death is more or less of evil, 
certainly to those who are about to die; and even Mr. Spencer 
does not contemplate terrestrial immortality. And as for 
morality, so long as any ideal whatever is believed in, the ma- 
jority are sure to fall short of it, whilst to many of us the absence 
of an ideal would be the lowest degradation of all. But it is 
time to cease to be discursive; let us meet the theory of evolu- 
tion at close quarters. Now I must be allowed to argue the 
question of evolution with those who accept evolution in an 
evolutionary sense. There are some who appear to be evolu- 
tionists in a non-evolutionary sense, or at least who accept a 
modified evolution, which has, so far as I can judge, no other 
merit, except that whilst it gives considerable licence to the 
imagination, it outrages the demands of our logical faculties, and 
leaves the contemplative reason suspended in mid-air, without 
solution of ultimate difficulties, or even the appreciation of a 
harmonious treatment of the acknowledged facts which surround 
us. Amongst these vague and misty evolutionists I should place 
three eminent Catholic writers, whose works always fill the mind 
with profitable speculation and elevating thoughts, yet seem 
wanting in that logic-proof armour which may hope to curry a 
champion safely through the lists at a tournament of exact 
thought. Dr. Barry is a gifted theologian. He praises “ the 
majestic reasonableness of evolution.” Mr. Mivart, a learned 
physicist, sees only in evolution “an edifying doctrine,” which 
is more than some have been able to perceive in his late defence 
of Evolutionary Catholicism; whilst Mr. Lilly, an accomplished 
littérateur, in his fascinating book on “ Antient Religion and 
Modern Thought,” makes “ the development of intellectual ideas 
and the formation of religious dogma to be a weighty argument 
in favour of Evolution.” Mr. Lilly is speaking of the supposed 
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evolution of Christianity represented by modern Roman Catholi- 
cism. But if the predominant Catholicism of to-day is really 
Apostolic as well as Roman, it can only be so by saving the war- 
ranted and truthful application to its dogmatic teaching of the 
pithy canon of the learned Anglican Bishop Pearson, which has 
hitherto been universally claimed by all parties for the orthodox 
ereed of Christendom: “If anything be truly new, it is most 
certainly false.” 

Now these three distinguished writers appear to welcome 
the idea of evolution, as their words, which I have quoted, 
unauestionably imply; and if I have singled them out from 
a host of others, it is certainly not with any personal contro- 
versial intent. I wish rather to typify a school of thought— 
that which endeavours to combine a belief in ‘“‘the Creator of 
heaven and earth” with a belief in the evolutionary potentialities 
of the universe. The purpose of this paper is, however, to show 
that if there were any real ground for accepting the evolutionary 
hypothesis as true with regard to a portion of creation, there 
would be no sufficient ground for denying it to the whole of 
creation ; and if evolution does away with the belief in special 
creations after the one great primal act it is also entitled to do 
away with that one great primal act which opens the book of 
the inspired Word. For the phrase, “In the beginning,” we 
must substitute the fairy-tale heading, “Once upon a time,” and 
ask no impertinent questions. Mr. Spencer sees this clearly 
enough, for he lays it down, as if it were incontrovertibly true, 
which perhaps it is of his own set of literati, “the doctrine of 
special creations belongs to a family of extinct beliefs,” and Dr. 
Biichner, in his clever, specious Preface to “ Kraft und Stoff” 
(c. il., and again p. 80), expresses his contempt for us who be- 
lieve in special creations in these words: “ A howling pack of 
mental slaves .... who deny... . that as the holuthuria 
produced the snail, an ape or any other animal may not have 
given birth toa man.” ‘he learned materialist will forgive us 
“mental slaves,” if we think his rational faculties somewhat 
weakened by his too abstruse absorption in the forces and phe- 
nomena of the material world. Nevertheless I cannot deny the 
praise of consistency to those who, having grasped this new idea, 
and having forced it upon many of the learned, and upon multi- 
tudes of the unlearned, as the true explanation of a great portion 
of the creative scheme, naturally press on with the inexorable 
claims of logic till the whole scheme of nature is swallowed up 
in its embrace. In a similar manner I press forward the im- 
possibility of an original act of evolution, except upon the suppo- 
sition that matter is eternal and endowed with creative energies, 
and apply this argument to every new birth or coming into 
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being of what apparently did not pre-exist, unti! the whole 
scheme of creation is excluded from the operation of the sup- 
posed law of evolution. I wish to guard myself, however, from 
being misunderstood to be opposed to the theory of the evolu- 
tion, improperly so-called, or unfolding of the heavenly bodies 
by a gradual process of whirling away from the universal centre, 
and whirling about their own respective centres, so as to form 
huge planetary orbits in almost boundless space. Looked at 
metaphysically—that is, in the ontological order—this process 
of sun, planet, and satellite formation will be perceived to be 
a devolution, not an evolution, just as much so as if a man 
devolved into an ape. But of this again hereafter. 

What then is evolution? It is an axiom as old as Aristotle, 
“« Cuique credendum in sua arte ;” I will therefore take my defi- 
nition from the originators and most consistent defenders of this 
doctrine. It has been well said by the great Rosmini, perhaps 
the master-thinker of this age: “ Except a word be capable of 
exact definition, it had better be banished from the language of 
men ; confusion ef thought is the fruitful parent of bastard 
philosophy.” Nevertheless, there is nothing the ordinary run of 
evolutionists dread so much as exact definitions. Some have 
gone so far at to maintain that, although each step of definite, 
tangible proof is wanting, still the theory is true on the whole, 
viewed from a universal point of view (!), and is to be accepted, 
“not because the strength of the doctrine of evolution consists 
in an experimental demonstration,” but rather “on account of 
its general harmony with scientific thought” (Professor Tyn- 
dall’s Belfast Address, p. 58). In fact, we shall look in vain for 
an exact definition, in the sense of the schoolmen, among the 
chief writers on this subject. However, we can gather their 
oracular statements into one, examine their drift, and embody 
them in a single definition. 

Professor Huxley, in his “Essay on the Genealogy of Animals,” 
thus states the fundamental proposition of evolution :— 


The whole world, living and not living, is the result of the mutual 
interaction, according to definite laws, of the forces possessed by the 
molecules, of which the primitive nebulosity of the universe was 
composed, If this be true, it is no less certain that the existing 
world lay potentially in the cosmic vapour; and that a sufficient in- 
telligence could from a knowledge of the properties of the molecules 
of that vapour have predicted, say the fauna of Britain in 1869, with 
as much certainty as one can say what will happen to the vapour of 
the breath in a cold winter’s day. 


Perhaps “a sufficient intelligence ” could predict even now 
what I am going to write next; but I doubt whether my reader 
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will put it down to the interaction and innate eccentricity of his 
or my own evaporating molecules! Is it owing to the primitive 
nebulosity of the universe that my readers are evolutionists 
whereas I am not? It is as conceivable, though perhaps not so 
polite, to attribute this phenomenon to a present nebulosity, 
which I will not attempt to attach to any individual subject or 
philosophising bundle of molecules. 

Professor Tyndall discerns in matter “ the promise and potency 
of all terrestrial life,” and yet in his essay on “ Scientific Mate- 
rialism,”’ he recognises ‘‘in the facts of consciousness another 
class of phenomena, the connection of which with physics is un- 
thinkable,” and the chasm between them, he allows, ‘‘ must ever 
remain intellectually impassable.” In other words, he perceives 
a chasm, over which he dares not trust himself upon his evolu- 
tionary bridge. What then becomes of Mr. Huxley's statement, 
that the whole world, living and not living, is the result of 
mutual molecular interaction, and his own perception of the 
promise and potency of all terrestrial life in matter? 

Dr. Biichner formulates his evolution in these words :— 


Matter is the origin of all that exists; all natural and mental 
forces are inherent in it. Nature, the all-engendering, the all- 
devouring, is its own beginning and end, birth and death, She pro- 
duced man by her own power, and takes him again (“Kraft und 
Stoff,” pp. 32, 88). 


If this is not all-engendering, it is at least all-devouring. 

Haeckel states that “organic and inorganic substances are 
equally living” (gleichmdssig belebt) ; whilst to Professor Fiske 
(** Cosmic Philosophy,” vol. i. p. 422) “the difference between a 
living and a not living body is a difference of degree, not of kind, 
. .. « the formation of an organism differs only in complexity 
from that of a erystal.”’ So, let us take care of our diamonds, lest 
they fly away as butterflies. 

Oken, who gives his name to the supposed primary sea-slime, 
or protoplasm, out of which everything has been formed, postu- 
lates “‘ the creation of microscopic points.” This is his terminus 
a quo, and he traces Nature’s great progression from them to 
man, apparently without perceiving Professor Tyndall’s “ impass- 
able chasm.” It reminds one of the definition of a line. A point 
is nothing, and a line is a succession of points. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is more guarded in hisstatement, ‘“ In- 
volved as are the phenomena of evolution, it is not to be expected 
that a definite quantitive relation can in each case, or indeed in 
any case, be shown between the forces expended in successive 
phases. We have not adequate data for this, and probably never 
shall have them. . . , The most we can hope for is to establish 
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a qualitative relation, that is, indefinitely quantitative—quan- 
titative in so far as involving something like a due proportion 
between causes and effects. If this can be done, however, some 
progress will be made towards the solution of our problem.” No 
one denies Mr. Spencer’s quantitative capacity. It is his quali- 
tative which is here called in question; but, when all is said, 
his conclusion is very modest, almost as modest as Mr. Darwin’s, 
who does not appear to have been a thorough-going evolutionist 
after all. 

In the last chapter of the “Origin of Species” Mr. Darwin 
sums up :— 


“T cannot doubt that the theory of descent with modification em- 
braces all the members of the same class. I believe that animals 
have descended from at most only four or five progenitors, and plants 
from an equal or lesser number. .. . . 4 Analogy would lead me one 
step further—namely, to the belief that all animals and plants have 
descended from some one prototype. But analogy may be a deceitful 
guide. Nevertheless, all living things have much in common, in their 
chemical composition, their germinal vesicles, their cellular structure, 
and their laws of growth and reproduction. We see this even in so 
trifling a creumstance as that the same poison often similarly affects 
plants and animals; or that the poison secreted by the gall-fly pro- 
duces monstrous growths on the wild-rose or oak-tree. ‘Therefore I 
should infer by analogy that probably all the organic beings which have 
ever lived on this earth have descended from some one primordial 
form, into which life was first breathed by the Creator. ... . There 
is grandeur in this view of life, with its several powers, having been 
originally breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or into one; and 
that whilst this planet has gone cycling on according to the fixed law 
of gravity, from so simple a beginning endless forms, most beautiful 
and most wonderful, have been, and are being, evolved. 


This is an eloquent description of the theory, and Mr. Darwin’s 
picturesque language appeals readily to the imagination. But 
the author himself admits that analogy may be a deceitful guide, 
and that his theory rests upon analogies; and if Mr. Darwin 
undoubtedly spoke wisely when he contended that “ whoever is 
led to believe that species are mutable will do good service by 
conscientiously expressing his conviction, for thus only can the 
load of prejudice by which this subject is overwhelmed be 
removed,” so will he be ready to extend his toleration to those 
who, being convinced that real species are reaily immutable, 
think it also their duty conscientiously to express their convictions, 
in order to remove, if possible, the haughty presumption of some 
fashionable writers, who speak by rote—not what they have 
proved, but rather what public opinion is supposed to have 
accepted. 
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From these various statements I deduce the following 
definition :— 

Evolution is the explanation of the universe by a gradual 
process of chemical combinations, enabling matter, transforming 
and transformed, to rise step by step into higher states of being, 
culminating ultimately in the modern professor. I suppose it 1s 
right to give the professor the honour of exemplifying the culmi- 
nating point, for it is doubtful whether any great statesman, 
warrior, architect, churchman, or discoverer has ever held by 
evolution with that degree of real assent which would entitle us 
to call his conviction anything more than a mere persuasion. 
Moreover, evolution is not growth simply, nor generation, nor 
progression. It is more than these. It is essentially the 
coming into being of a higher something from the pre-existing 
lower everything. It is what the Germans call “das immer- 
werden des Neuen ”—the everbeconing of the New. It is not 
the sum-total of manifold generations of like from like, it is one 
universal cosmical act of pantechnical generation. This is the 
cardinal point of evolution. It is also the rock on which the 
idea falls self-shattered. By an act of intuition (since ultimately 
all knowledge is intuitive ; for ratiocinatiun, whether constructive 
by way of induction, or deductive by way of analysis, is but a 
series of intuitive recognitions) I claim to know that evolution 
i3 not possible. It involves spontaneous generation; either the 
creative, or new-begetting power is in Nature, or it is in the new 
thing about to be begotten. This is either to attribute omni- 
potence to the finite or self-constituting power to the non- 
existent. Both are absurd, so evolutionists may take their 
choice. 

But spontaneous generation has been maintained by grave 
authors—heathen, Christian, and modern. Nevertheless, 1 still 
maintain it is only tenable in the sense which seems to be best 
expressed by its Latin name, “ Generatio equivoca,”’ for if, matter 
really brought forth living things it would only prove that 
matter was alive. But will any really sane man maintain that 
the universe is alive, that every imponderable gaseous particle 
or imperceptible atom is spirit as well as matter. If spontaneous 
generation mean no more than that the created germs, each 
according to its kind, develop into living things when the cir- 
cumstances become favourable, let it pass. This is no other than 
the ancient conception of the fecundation of seeds—“the seed 
of generation” (“ Wisdom,” xiv. 6). Surely the tendency of 
recent biological and physiological discoveries is to show that 
not only life, but even death, which presupposes a real difference 
between living and not living things, has its causes in living, 
self-propagating germs. I do not pretend to say exactly how 
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that wonderful text, Genesis i. 2, is to be understood, “ And the 
earth was void and empty, and darkness was upon the face of 
the deep, and the Spirit of God brooded ovex the waters ;” but 
this I do say, that the term evolution in its absolute sense 
excludes, and is intended to exclude, the idea of the brooding 
upon or overshadowing of the creating spirit. If it does not, it 
is equivalent to the theological term “ creation.” 


Thou from the first 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like satst brooding on the vast abyss, 
And made it pregnant.—Paradise Lost. 


To my mind, however, the term “ evolution ” is apt and fitting 
enough in the Buddhist conception of the universe, which is ad- 
mirably expressed by that proposition condemned in the Vatican 
Council : “If any man saith, that the Divine Essence, by the 
manifestation or evolution of Itself, has become all things, let 
him be anathema.” The philosophy of Buddhism, in an 
Anglicized garb, has found expression in the Catechism of the 
Theosophical Society. The first question asks ; “At what stage 
in the evolutionary process does the One Life or the One Element 
become individualized into distinct menads ?” Is it not manifest 
that the whole theory, if it is to be complete, “ totus, teres, atque 
rotundus,” involves the pantheistic view of nature, that all things 
are an emanation, or transfiguration, of the Eternal Substance ? 
Some there are—Lilliputian evolutionists I call them—who belittle 
the evolutionary idea down to the minimum intelligibile, so that 
the mind can scarcely grasp it in its attenuated form; but if we 
take the word as commonly used in its natural sense, absolving 
us from the distinction between primary and secondary causes, 
since all that exists at one moment is held to be the sufficient 
cause for all that shall exist in the next, and so on forwards or 
backwards, the conclusion is inevitable—the world is God; or 
there is no God; or if there be a God He is unknowable. This 
may be Buddhism; it is not the Bible. Now we have been 
warned to maintain jealously a “ sane form of words ;” for in the 
Christian revelation tie Word is God, “by whom all things 
were made,” and even in the word of man lives the chief attribute 
of our divine origin. 

Now I have undertaken to show that in strict logic there is no 
room for the Christian or Lilliputian evolutionist. What is his 
position? He accepts the first fact of creation, the dogma that 
“in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth ;” 
and the last fact of creation, that half of the dogma concerning 
the creation of man which treats of his intellectual nature, asserted 
to be an immortal soul. The intermediary stages of creation are 
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progressive evolutions; but the first and the last, he admits, tran- 
scend the innate promise or potency of Nature’s great develop- 
ment. Therefore, the soul of man is created, but his body is 
evolved. If learned men whose characters and works I respect 
did not seem to assent to this proposition, I should call it a silly 
hypothesis ; it concedes too much or not enough. If part of 
man is evolved, why not the wholeman? Ifa part of creation 
can be evolved, why not the whole? Besides, the human soul 
is something more than a residentlandlord in his apish body ; 
it enjoys something more than fixity of tenure; it is the very 
formative principle of that body. It is undeniably so in Catholic 
theological anthropology. In the language of the Council of 
Vienne (1312), edited by Pope Clement V., and of the brief of 
Pope Pius IX. to the Archbishop of Cologne, concerning 
Guntherism, “ It is erronous and hostile to the Catholic faith to 
call in doubt the fact, that the substance of the rational or 
wnderstanding soul is truly, and per se, the form of the human 
body.” If God took an ape and breathed into its face the breath 
of intellectual life, why are we told that He “ formed man of the 
slime of the earth ” (Gen. ii. 7.); and if Adam “ was made a living 
soul” from the body of an ape, why not our beautiful mother Eve ? 
But it is expressly recorded that she is “called woman because 
she was taken out of man, ... . for the Lord God built the rib 
which He took from Adam into a woman.” If I am to reject all 
these historic statements as unscientific fables, I am consistent, 
and reject the Church as an unscientific institution. The sacred 
traditions can only be reconciled with modern theories by for- 
getting them. But what is gained for those who believe in 
Revelation by obscuring those divinely given statements which 
are the confutation of the modern theorist? At every step their 
conflicting principles clash ; or evolution or creation must go to 
the wall. Religious-minded men will of course continue to be 
more pious than their logic, and reject by an act of faith what is 
demanded of them by a deduction of reason from their premises. 
Nevertheless the rift is in the lute, and sooner or later one or 
other theory will give way. I am of course speaking of an 
intellectual movement, not of the extraordinary workings of grace 
in the individual soul, to use theological language, and I speak 
in no spirit of personal hostility against those who in the mis- 
taken kindness of their thoughts would smooth down the difficul- 
ties which keep out of the Christian Church the children of 
modern thought. I only say these would-be reconcilers are drift- 
ing from Scylla to Charibdis. They are blowing up the founda- 
tions of the building in their eagerness to provide ‘“‘ elbow-room ” 
and entrances. Wise men will prefer to use these apertures as exits. 

But how do you account for the wide acceptance by men of 
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science, the learned in biology, physics, geology and may of 
this doctrine of evolution? I account for it as Mr. St. George 
Mivart accounts for the wide acceptance of that particular stage of 
evolution which he denies—namely, the doctrine that there 1s no 
essential difference of kind between men and brutes. In his words 
(‘‘ Philosophical Catechism,” p. 35):— 


I account for it by the prevalence of the agnostic or know-nothing 
philosophy, which ignoring the intellectual nature of man, and disclaim- 
ing all knowledge of absolute truth, and asserting the relativity of know- 
ledge, reduces him to the condition of a mere animal ; 


only that I emphasize the words, “ disclaiming all knowledge of 
absolute truth.” Here is the rub. It is owing to the neglect of 
sound metaphysics, the science of the ultimate grounds of real 
things. I must be forgiven if I appear to dogmatize. I am but 
stating what appear to me to be self-evident facts necessary to 
my argument. Absolute truths are known immediately; they 
are the principia per se nota—the only safe guides through the 
mazes of thought, which spring up en every side when we hegin 
to speculate about the mysteries of being. Every step of evolution, 
I have said, involves the denial of the axiom, Lr nihilo nihil fit ; 

because the higher development, by the hypothesis, is non- 
existent in the pre-existing something from which it is said to 
emanate, by virtue of its own potency. Nemo dat quod non 
habet is another axiomatic statement contradicted by this theory. 
We who hold by creation do not pretend to know how the 
Almighty imposed and made effective the law, “ Increase and 
multiply,” or how plants and herbs yield seeds according to 
their kind, and fructify. It is done, and it is wonderful in 
our eyes. It is the mystery of sex and generation; but the 
axiomatic truth “ Nemo dat quod non habet ” is affirmed by the 
theory of procreation, contradicted by evolution. The same of 
that other axiom, Omne vivum ex ovo ; for this is the fact, as 
well as the mystery of being, that like produceth like. But 
evolution, in defiance of everything that we see in everyday life, 
maintains that like produces unlike, not of an inferior kind, which 
is at least conceivable, but unlike in the sonse of something new 
and immeasurable higher in the scale of being. It must be there- 
fore in the right understanding and true knowledge of being, in 
the ontological order, the being to know, and the being known, 
that the key to the deepest philosophical problems will be found. 
Because of this exact perception of what is possible, which I claim 
to have, as well as of a similar and sufficient exact perception of 
what is actual (although this latter knowledge is always limited, 
even in those who have most deeply studied the labyrinths of 
nature, like as professed biologists, geologists, fancy-breeders, &c.), 
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I make bold to say, the Almighty himself could not have created 
a world with germinating powers ad infinitum, or progressive 
potentialities, in the sense of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
the universe. And why? Because the concept is self-destruc- 
tive; not nothing, but an unthing ; a thing wanting in thingli- 
ness. With God all things are possible; but saith the Apostle, 
“God is not mocked,” and an evolutionary world is asort of mock 
God, a pan-originating organum which is itself the beginning and 
end of ali. It does not require a very astute logician to perceive 
that a potentiality remains, and ever will remain, a potentiality, 
unless some actuality, more potent than the inert potentiality, 
forces it into being. 

It remains to examine the alleged facts of evolution. If evolu- 
tion be true, evolution must have taken place in the past, or it 
is taking place at this present time, or it will take place in the 
future. We may dismiss the future as belonging rather to the 
region of prophecy or conjecture. Now, we cannot deal with 
absolutely irrefragable arguments of the past, because, by the 
nature of the case, it is already removed from our observation. 
Our knowledge of the past is either monumental or traditional ; 
monumental, in the structure and furniture of the firmaments ; 
monumental, in the vestiges which remain of the bodies and 
works of creatures which have ceased to be. We have absolutely 
no other evidences of what has happened, independent of the will 
of man. All oral traditions and all written traditions are subject 
to the supremacy of the human will. We can relate faithfully, 
distort, or even suppress the facts of which we are the witnesses. 
The knowledge which is traditional is therefore not absolute, 
and the knowledge which is monumental is not necessarily com- 
plete. Nevertheless, let us hear briefly what the voice of the 
past says. It is the boast of the evolutionists that their theory 
is the discovery of this age ; therefore, the authority of antiquity 
is against them. The idea, in its modern form, was first put for- 
ward by Goethe in 1796 as a poetic imagination, gathered from 
De Maillet’s work “ Telliamed,” which, so early as 1748, indi- 
eated some belief in the variability of species; it was then 
enlarged upon by the naturalist Lamark in 1815, whose wild 
speculations acted as incentives to investigation, which, in their 
turn, produced some of the theories of Charles Darwin ; and these 
have since been systematized in the “‘ Constructive Philosophy ” of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. This is the whole genealogy of evolution 
as far as history and tradition are concerned. It cannot even 
prove its seizi¢me quartier. As a humble herald of the past, I 
refer it to Lord Arundel of Wardour’s solid treatise on “The 
Scientific Value of Tradition,” and to his essays on ‘“‘ Mythology 
and the Law of Nations,” “The Secret of Plato’s Atalantis,” 
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and his recent articles on “ Totemism” in the Tablet newspaper. 
With regard to the monumental evidence, it may be divided into 
three parts: the astronomical, or testimony of the heavens; the 
geological, or testimony of the buried world; and the superterres- 
trial, or testimony of all that still exists upon the face of the 
earth, whether architectural, chemical or organic. The organic 
kingdom is threefold: vegetable, animal, and human. But this 
brings us down to the present. I must return for a while to the 
past. 

Let us glance for a moment at La Place’s world-system. Is 
the nebular theory of sidereal bodies an example of evolution, 
even supposing it to be a true explanation or history of the for- 
mation of the suns, stars, and planets? Manifestly no, for it 
merely explains how inorganic chemical compounds and tangible 
forces, such as motion, electricity, heat, light, and the rest (things 
which may be produced, and manipulated, and destroyed, and 
produced again at the bidding of the chemist or mechanician), in 
process of time, and under the influence of each other, gradually 
took up their present position and various degrees of density in 
space. It does not explain how motion first found its way into 
the universe, it is true, and I fancy the exact thinker will have 
to seek for the Primus Movens of medieval philosophy; but I 
am only concerned to show that the kosmos of the universe, 
viewed astronomically, is a transfiguration or permutation of the 
complex whole of combined inorganic, or chemical and electric 
substances. This is, in the ontological order, devolution, not evolu- 
tion. If every planet had the same vegetable, and animal, and 
human hierarchy of being as this earth, the inference would be in 
favour of the innate potency of nature to produce life as it is; 
but even such, if attainable, evidence would not prove the absence 
of the Supreme Spirit, himself the direct author of each new and 
similar creation. Even Professor Tyndall bases his helief upon 
an imaginary intellectual “curve of thought.” If it were not so 
nicely rounded, and we were ungenerously inclined, we might 
call it crooked thought. He says:— 


Those who hold the doctrine of evolution are by no means ignorant 
of the uncertainty of their data, and they only yield it a provisional 
assent. They regard the nebular hypothesis as probable, and in the 
utter absence of any evidence to prove the act illegal, they extend the 
method of nature from the present into the past. .... Having thus 
determined the elements of their curve in a world of observation and 
experiment, they prolong the curve into an antecedent world, and 
accept as probable the unbroken sequence of development from the 
nebula to the present time. (“Scientific Use of the Imagination,” 
p- 456.) 
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I hope that all I have been saying will not be considered an 
example of “the utter absence of any evidence to prove that act 
illegal,” which is thus euphemistically termed the scientific use 
of the imagination! If the lines of evolution are curved, whilst 
those of creation straight, I venture to say the doctrine of creation 
will win the race in the long run. The nebular theory, I must 
repeat, is devolution. 

With regard to the geological evidence, I am content to abide 
by Professor Huxley’s estimate of its evolutionary value, written 
in 1862 (“ Persistent Types of Life”). 

What then does an impartial survey of the positively ascertained 
truths of palzontology testify in relation to the common doctrines of 
progressive modification, which suppose that modification to have taken 
place by a necessary progress from more to less embryonic forms, or 
from more to less generalised types, within the limits of the period 
represented by the fossiliferous rocks? It negatives those doctrines, 
for it either shows us no evidence of such modification, or demonstrates 
it to have been very slight ; and as to the nature of that modification, 
it yields no evidence whatsoever that the earlier members of any long 
continued group are more generalised in structure than the later 
ones. .... Contrariwise, any admissible hypothesis of progressive 
modification must be compatible with persistence, without progression, 
through indefinite periods. 


In 1870, however, in his Address to the Geological Society, the 
same learned professor somewhat qualified his statement. “If 
the theory of progressive modification,” he said, ‘‘ be eventually 
proved to be true, the only way in which it can be demonstrated 
will be by observation and experiment upon the existing forms 
of life.” But Mr. Huxley gave no reasons for admitting that 
such observations or conclusive experiments had really been 
made. His testimony was nil. 

I have now to show that any new so-called proofs, which 
may be found by “ observation and experiment” upon the exist- 
ing forms of life, really militate against the theory of evolution ; 
and for this reason, that they are in every case due to the 
influence of the mind and will of man, acting, retrogressively as 
it were, upon a lower creation, just as much so as the fabled 
Galetea was the work of Pygmalion, and not of the marble. The 
comparison may appear to be trivial, but it contains a very 
obvious reflection, and, as it appears to me, one of great moment. 
Directly intelligent action begins to work downwards upon a 
lower order, or say, less intense sphere of being, and thus tv pro- 
duce a resultant higher form of existence, the evolutionary pro- 
gression is reversed ; the analogy favours the creative idea; the 
will and intelligence of the superior being become the providence, 
so to speak, of the lower; and the argument is against evolution. 
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A man who saw a block of marble gradually assuming the form and 
beauty of a woman—supposing him never to have seen the artist 
at work—might readily suppose that not only the potency of the 
“female form divine” was in the marble, but that the power to 
realize that potency was also there. So in nature. The man that 
has not God in his understanding observes the progression of the 
created order of beings, and fancies that to be an innate power of 
realization which, in fact, is the ontological order of possible 
existences, some of which, at the command of an invisible, and of 
necessity invisible, Power, have come into being. The action of 
this higher Power is therefore necessary, so often as something 
really new comes into being. After all, the formation of a statue 
by some fortuitous combination of natural circumstances might be 
possible ; but when Pygmalion saw his work begin to move and 
walk, and finally to utter words of sense and love, he knew that an 
unseen power had done this. But had he been an evolutionist 
he ought to have experienced no surprise. The evolutionary 
hypothesis would have been demonstrated in his presence, only 
that that which is said to require wons of ages would have 
happened in a moment. The exact thinker, however, perceives 
that time is a condition of reality, not a cause. It is part of the 
mode of real being, not a formative principle ; so that if evolution 
had ever taken place, it would, or might, ay, must be, constantly 
recurring. But where are these evolutions, except in the pages 
of periodicals? This is why I say the researches of Darwin and 
other naturalists confirm over and over again the @ priori require- 
ments of a creation-convinced mind. Genius does not always 
exempt from madness, nor madness from originality. If men 
admire genius, they trust what we in England call common 
sense. 

But does evolution ever occur, do organisms really make 
essential alterations in their structure to suit their environment ? 
I say these things have not yet been proved, and if I have suc- 
ceeded in proving them @ priori impossible, of course they never 
will be; but for the non-essential alterations which do occur I 
refer the curious to Dr. Elam’s incisive little book, entitled 
“Winds of Doctrine,” in which he disposes of the evolutionary 
value of Mr. Darwin’s theory of natural selection in a manner 
which to my mind leaves no further room for doubt. I have 
made use of his essay in the arrangement and illustration of my 
argument. Doubtless all existing organisms and forces can and 
do modify each other, within certain impassable limits; but I 
have never yet talked with a practical stock-breeder, horse-dealer, 
dog-trainer, or even pigeon-fancier, who did not attribute the 
varieties he produced, and the perfection of form, of substance, 
of habits he obtained, to his own knowledge and skill, rather than 
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to any innate capacity for spontaneous development and improve- 
ment in the animal. Just as the sculptor can call forth forms 
of beauty, and even the graces of intellectual qualities, and the 
pathos of human passions, out of inert blocks of stone, or wood, 
or marble, so can the farmer, the professional breeder, or the 
wild-beast-tamer, improve upon and accentuate the forms of life 
and habits of action in brute creatures. 

Between the animal world and the inorganic comes the vegetable 
world. Here again the power of human skill asserts itself; but 
the experience of every gardener, and of every scientific agricul- 
turist, testifies to the very limited sphere of such modifications ; 
besides, as soon as the man of thought retires, the primitive types 
reassert themselves. 

In men and women the obstinacy and permanence of their 
nature is the most evident. For at least 4000 years, since the 
days of Abraham, millions upon millions of men, Mahommedans 
as well as Jews, have been circumcised; some men have been 
tatooed, some have shaved their scalps, as do the Chinese, some 
their cheeks and chins. Women have been fashioned into ab- 
normal shapes; some nations squeeze their waists, others their 
feet; their noses, ears, or lips are bored with rings, These and 
other such extravagances have been common more or less to every 
race. Some races have habitually overfed, some have nearly 
starved; some have been cannibals,others vegetarians; others, 
again, have besotted themselves with intoxicating drinks ; some 
have worked their brains, others their hands; some have been 
idle altogether. Nevertheless, according to the most authentic 
records of the history of mankind, the mummified corpses and 
inscriptions of the Pyramids, there is not much that is really 
altered in human ways of thought and action, appearance and 
dress, since the day when Joseph governed Egypt in the name 
of the Pharaoh—then, as now, a land of bondage. 

Men, unlike animals, are subject to aberrations which we call 
vices, and it has yet to be proved that the lower races of men are 
not degraded types, the very converse of evolution. Indeed the 
testimony of the most reliable travellers supports such a view. 
The only two living men whom I know personally to have been 
the very first civilized beings to come into contact with savages 
who had had previously no communication with European or 
Asiatic culture whatsoever, are Archbishop Ullathorne, late 
Bishop of Birmingham, and once a missionary in the Polynesian 
Archipelago, and Sir Frederick Weld, formerly Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, and late Governor of the Straits Settlements. 
They both found traditions of a fallen state, of a deluge, and of 
a higher previous civilization; whilst the idea of families 
or peoples lying under a curse is as well known to the uncivilized 
peoples of to-day as it is to the learned authors of classic antiquity. 
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There is a whole book of speculation in that single word curse. 
The story of the tower of Babel is not yet overthrown, neither do 
we know whether the curse of Chanaan is exhausted. 

Of course if we discard history and tradition, we can 
make of the human race what we like; and if we project 
ourselves backwards “into the infinite azure of the past,” 
or forwards into the dreamland of the imaginative future, 
we can construct a labyrinth of thought in which the reason 
may wander at will. But the question will ever return: Is 
all this true? Are our theories facts? When did the laws we 
now observe first begin to operate ? How did each and everything 
come tobe? We see fire; we know it can be generated by 
friction ; the more intense form of existence consumes the very 
substances which feed its energy, and then both fire and fuel 
cease to be. In every living thing there is progress and develop- 
ment up to a certain point. When that point is reached, which 
we call maturity, the reverse process sets in. We call it decay, 
and at last comes death. Then the anatomist dissects the instru- 
ment of life, and because the invisible principle of life is gone 
together with the fact of life, he denies it ever had substantial 
reality. But this surely is the very childishness of true scientific 
investigation. There isa mystery no doubt in every being, living 
and not living ; but to say all things come by evolution is to 
utter a shibboleth which explains just so much, and no more, 
than we put into the term. But the very definition when formu- 
lated into exact language I trust I have shown to be illusory ; 
for the thingliness of evolution, if it be anything, is to predicate 
the creative power of matter, or self-begetting out of nothing. 
But matter, as such, without form, has no real existence ; it is an 
abstraction of the human mind ; therefore, if that which is really 
existent, namely, the totality of matter under various forms, 
possesses the creative power, if evolution be not nonsense, the 
world is God. There is no individual Immortality: God is well 
mocked—let the Psalmist sing as he please. 

In the course of my argument I have endeavoured to show that 
the concepts of evolution and creation are absolutely incompatible 
with each other; that the concept of evolution is incompatible with 
itself, and unsupported by the testimony of facts; and that the 
concept of creation, although only in part apprehensible, is the sole 
explanation of the origin of things compatible with the free and 
unbiassed exercise of right reason. On the other hand, the con- 
cept of evolution is alone credible in the concrete as the legiti- 
mate counterpart of a hazy sort of pantheism in the range of 
abstract thought. I have relied chiefly upon the metaphysical 
arguments, because they are common to and within the reach of 
all men, if they will only concentrate their thoughts with suffi- 
cient determination ; whereas an argument based upon biological 
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or experimental demonstration alone, even if it werepossible, can 
only be conclusive to those who have mastered the sum-total of 
ascertainable facts. But this no human life, not even the 900 
years of the earliest patriarchs, could accomplish, If, however, 
the question of evolution were one of such cumulative knowledge, 
and not of knowledge, absolute and intuitive, I should not esteem 
myself competent to open my lips. But here it shall be ended. 


Epwin veE Listz. 


Art. V.—A DOMINICAN STORY-TELLER. 


1. Aroer: the Story of a Vocation. Burns & Oates. 1888, 
2. Uriel ; or, The Chapel of the Angels. Burns & Oates. 1884. 
3. Lady Glastonbury’s Boudoir. Burns & Oates. 1883. 


4. The New Utopia. A Story in Twelve Chapters. Irish 
Monthly for 1877. 


5. Songs in the Night. Second Edition. Burns & Oates. 1887, 


HE story whose name heads the list of books given above is 
the latest production of an author well known by some of 

her works to readers outside the Catholic circle—Augusta Theo- 
dosia Drane ; in “ religion,” Mother Frances Raphael. It is not, 
however, by her stories that Miss Drane is best known: even 
among Catholics the number of people acquainted with these is 
probably small. It was as the author of ‘ Christian Schools and 
Scholars” and the biographer of Mother Margaret, the founder 
of her own community, that she made a name among the general 
reading public. Afterwards she published the volume of poems 
noted below our list of tales—a volume entitled to take its place 
in the ranks of genuine poetical literature ; and which, when its 
first edition appeared in 1876, received a degree of notice and 
admiration very rarely accorded to a distinctly Catholic produc- 
tion. Since that time a long and historical life of Saint Cathe- 
rine of Sienna has been added to the number of her publications, 
and has been, we believe, much esteemed by numerous readers 
both within and without the Church. It was only the year after 
the first edition of “ Songs in the Night” appeared that their 
author made any attempt at publishing fiction, which she did 
rather more than ten years ago in an Irish Catholic periodical. 
Between that time and the present she has produced four tales, 
not one of which has been generally read as her other works have 
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been. Hence, to treat of Miss Drane chiefly as a stoty-teller 
may at first sight appear to be—and we can imagine many 
readers, taking up these modest volumes one after another, and 
having bestowed a cursory examination on them, pronouncing it 
to be—an uncalled-for effort. They would see at a glance that the 
stories are of the “mild” order—more or less pious—probably 
written with a view to providing “ pure” literature for the young, 
or for some kindred object ; and Miss Drane being known suffi- 
ciently as a writer by more important work, they would hold it 
unnecessary to spend here more than a passing notice on such 
slight productions. 

A careful reading of this little series of tales, however, shows 
that there is more ground than appears at first sight for treating 
them critically, separately from their writer’s other prose works, 
and distinctly in connection with her poems; and this not on 
literary grounds so much as because they contain the working 
out of a principle, first sketched in ‘“ Utopia,” and finally 
elaborated in “ Aroer,” which far exceeds in importance the 
form in which it is set; and that the central idea, or founda- 
tion, of this principle—which is worked out in many, and very 
practical, forms in the prose of the stories—was fully expressed in 
the volume of somewhat mystical verse which preceded them in 
order and so far surpasses them in beauty. Before, however, we 
turn to consideration of this underlying purpose, let us say what 
need be said in the way of literary criticism of Miss Drane’s four 
tales. And we will begin by the sweeping statement that their 
style, judged by modern standards of taste, is largely accountable 
for their want of popularity. In criticizing one story, in this 
matter, we criticize all four, for they are all written in the same 
manner; and this manner is curiously inconsistent with their 
matter, which is in many respects thoroughly modern, and would 
probably have won many readers had it been thrown into a dif- 
ferent form. True, their writer might say of such stories as these 
that they do not pretend to anything so aspiring as a place in 
“popular fiction,” and ought not to be judged by the standard of 
a regular modern novel ; still, there is no doubt that even among 
the smaller class of readers to whom they are intended to appeal, 
earnestness of intention do¢s not make up for absence of the 
particular qualities in writing which hit off the taste of the day. 
Speaking generally, and to make criticism as brief as possible, 
her style is defective in three points. First, the conversations— 
which bear a very large part in the stories—are, with a few 
notable exceptions, not as good as dialogue should be when an 
author makes it one of the chief mediums for conveying her 
ideas. They are often wanting in force (which, as they fre- 
quently take place between men alone, and rarely between women 
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alone, is perhaps not to be wondered at) ; when serious they are 
a little apt to be sententious—the characters being too much 
addicted to “ talking like a book” ; and when lively or humorous 
are somewhat inclined to be rather trivial than bright. Next, 
the narrative portion of the tales is a trifle too didactic for 
modern taste, and the turn of the sentences is sometimes too 
formal for pleasant reading; also, there are certain little tricks of 
«xpression, frequently repeated, of a kind to make many a reader 
now-a-days put down a book—e.g., constant repetitions of “our 
heroine,” apostrophes to “ my dear readers,”’ announcements that 
the writer “will now take leave to,” &c., and other such-like 
turns of phrase, all tending to give at the same time a prosy and 
a weak effect to writing, according to present canons of composi- 
tion—for fifty years ago such things might not have affected the 
popularity of a story. The third defect is a purely verbal one, 
but, perhaps, as an actual literary fault, is the worst of the three. 
1t is the large proportion in all these tales of Latin-derived words 
where Saxon equivalents would be better. Such words as “ apart- 
ment” and “residence,” for “room” and “house;” “locality,” 
for “place;” “purchase,” for “buy ;” “select,” for “ choose ; ” 
“commence,” for “ begin” :—all these, and a host more words or 
phrases of the kind, might not surprise us, even coming into the 
talk of well-bred people, in a novel of our grandmother’s days; 
but now we commonly look upon such expressions as relegated to 
the use of the house-agent or the penny-a-liner, and do not expect 
to find them in a book written by a literary person for the read- 
ing (or the “ perusal,” as Miss Drane would perhaps prefer saying) 
of cultivated people. In ordinary cases, this peculiar choice of 
language might be accounted for in the writings of a nun by her 
familiarity with the use of Latin, which undoubtedly does in- 
fluence people in their employment of words, where no special 
gift for the genius of their mother-tongue exists; but in Miss 
Drane’s case this excuse is wanting, for she is known to be mis- 
tress of a fine and forcible Saxon style when she chooses’ to use 
it. Indeed, in these very tales, when she gets thoroughly pos- 
sessed by her subject, and either conversation or narrative becomes 
vigorous and flowing in consequence, her better vocabulary comes 
uppermost, and the fault under notice almost disappears. 

These main defects, it appears to us, have probably much 
helped to cause the small popularity of these books even among 
Catholics, despite their real merit and interest. The fact is, that 
writers who have something of importance to say, which they 
much wish to spread among general, and especially among 
thoughtful, readers, should not put their ideas into the form of 
fiction unless fiction happens to be their strong point, and this is 
exactly what is not the case with Miss Drane. Consequently, we 
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cannot help wishing that she had chosen to bring out the sub- 
stance of this set of “ novelettes ” in the form of review articles, or 
as a volume of essays, in either of which forms she could have 
written powerfully. Had she done this, the fact of her being 
known as both a Catholic and a nun would rather have gained 
than lost her readers; and the ideas she wishes to impart would 
have had a better chance of commanding the attention they 
deserve. 

However, this is not the course she has chosen ; and we there- 
fore now turn from criticism of the manner of her fiction to the 
far more congenial task of directing attention to its matter. The 
book specially under consideration here is its author’s latest ; but 
we would first say that of the four stories, judged as literary 
works, the best on the whole, and the freest from the defects we 
have noticed, is, to our mind, “ Uriel.” As a composition it is 
the most artistic, and its main idea is very beautiful, from both a 
moral and a spiritual point of view. Moreover, the actors in this 
tale are some of the most living and natural of Miss Drane’s 
people, notably the hero, Geoffrey Houghton, whose character is 
drawn con amore and with much success, He belongs to that 
class of heroes of which there is a specimen in Mrs. Whitney’s 
“ Hitherto,” and another, if we remember rightly, in Miss 
Sewell’s “Ursula;” and to which—though with an added 
intellectual development—Mrs, Gaskell’s Roger Hamley morally 
belongs: the shy, quiet, undemonstrative man, who makes his 
sacrifices and conquers his temptations in cheerful, unselfish 
silence, wholly unsuspicious of his own heroism, and grand in his 
perfect simplicity. For this type of character Miss Drane shows 
a truly English sympathy in all her books; but in none of them 
has she drawn it herself so successfully as in Geoffrey, who—in 
spite of a habit to which we feel bound to take some exception, 
even in a gentleman of the country squire order, of constantly 
ejaculating “ My word! ”—is a really fine specimen of manhood, 
and well deserves the reward that falls at the end to his lot. 
“ Uriel,” too, contains a picture of happy family life in an ideal 
English country home, which is drawn with great truth and 
feeling ; the development of the love-story, and the description of 
its dénouement, though very slight, contain real pathos; and to 
add to its other merits, there is not a syllable of controversy in 
the whole book, and not one of its characters either is converted 
or “ goes into religion.” 

Not so with “ Aroer,” to which we now pass. This book is 
called “The Story of a Vocation,” which of course marks it at 
once for a religious tale. It would have been more happily 
named “ A Story of Vocation,” the question of vocation gener- 
ally, its true meaning and scope, being the author’s real subject, 
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though the history of one special soul’s calling has been chosen 
from which to name the book. “ Aroer,” it may be remarked at 
the outset, has two great artistic blemishes. First, it contains a 
glaring anachronism, which was evidently quite overlooked by 
the author in sending her book to press—the time of the story 
being that of the year 1851, while Mr. Besant’s novels and all 
the latest social questions of our own day supply the text of the 
conversations and the motive for action of the characters; and, 
secondly, it suffers from over-condensation, and, consequently, 
from sketchiness and incompleteness. It contains within its 
315 pages matter sufficient for one three-volume novel, at least 
two treatises on the interior life and vocation, one or two 
biographies, and a volume-full, or more, of essays on practical 
works and various forms of exercising devotedness. The story 
of Rex and Beatrice alone might have been worked out into 
a really interesting novel; the development of Norbertine’s 
and Arthur’s souls are potential spiritual treatises and imagi- 
nary biographies ; while nearly every discussion in the book 
might have formed the subject of an elaborate essay. Never- 
theless, “ Aroer” is both original as a book, and a fine summary 
of the principle which, as we have previously said, is the motive 
of all Miss Drane’s tales. And now, what is the principle set 
forth by this Dominican story-teller, and which she so earnestly 
wishes to inculcate? Broadly stated, it is the identity of the 
grand-sounding notions, “ vocation,” “ self-sacrifice,” and “sanc- 
tity” with the simple and old-fashioned one of duty—an identity 
which she holds to be often lamentably overlooked. This idea, 
we may mention, is specially defined and worked out in “ Lady 
Glastonbury’s Boudoir.” But, as was remarked above, the 
principle is many-sided, as illustrated by these stories; and, 
briefly put, its main points are these :— 

First, that the doctrine of “ vocation,” as held by the Catholic 
Church, could it only be better understood and entered into by 
those outside, would afford a satisfactory answer to many of the 
questions now tormenting society—especially the feminine por- 
tion of it—as to aims in life and personal contentment; and 
would also effectually remove a large amount of prejudice against 
Catholic teaching concerning our relation to eternity, our duty to 
God as individuals, and that ‘‘love of souls” which is treated by 
many modern theorists as if it were opposed to the human love of 
our fellow-creatures. 

Secondly, that for the general misunderstanding of this doctrine 
by outsiders Catholics are to some extent responsible, by only 
half entering into or reflecting on it themselves to begin with, 
and hence giving far too narrow a scope to its meaning in 
thinking and talking as if there were but two callings that could 
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be dignified by the name of “vocation” ; and further, even where 
they do fully understand and acknowledge the true meaning of 
the doctrine, by taking so very little trouble as they do to carry 
it out in their own lives. 

Thirdly, that, in the present state of society, one of the most 
peremptory vocations of Catholics—armed as they are with that 
faith which frees the mind and gives definite inward aim to all 
action—is to devote themselves to the hard practical work of 
trying to meet and solve social problems of misery, sin, and 
heathenism by a generous sacrifice of possessions, time, and energy. 
She holds strongly that the call to the “rich young man ” of the 
Gospels is often given, and unheeded, in another form than that 
of a vocation to the priesthood or the monastery ; that there is a 
distinct call to an utter giving-up i the world as well as out of 
it—to man and woman alike. Her “Duke” in “The New 
Utopia,” and the founder of the ideal colony in “ Aroer,” are 
really identical examples of this principle, though somewhat 
differently exhibited, and Claudia the “Tertiary ” is the feminine 
embodiment of it. 

It is in her treatment of this last branch of the subject that 
Miss Drane is perhaps most original, and it is the branch with 
which she begins and ends her “cycle” of fiction, That a 
possessor of the religious vocation, with many years’ experience 
of its blessings, should be anxious to explain its true meaning and 
spread the knowledge of it, will surprise nobody ; though it is 
only justice to the author of “ Aroer” to say that her treatment 
of this side of the subject also is decidedly original, as set forth in 
the persons of the hero and heroine par eawcellence of the tale. 
But that a nun who has lived for many years out of the world— 
not, certainly, in an “ enclosed” order, but in a community of 
strict rule, reciting the full Divine Office in addition to many 
active works—should so completely enter into and care for the 
spirit of her time, as to read and reflect upon books concerning 
the most burning social questions of the day ; that she should find 
leisure and energy to contribute her quota towards at least sug- 
gesting solutions to these questions; and that, moreover, she 
should possess the largeness of mind and heart sufficient to feel 
keenly that for dealing with and alleviating many modern needs, 
public and private, the religious vocation proper—i.e., the 
monastic life, in active as well as in contemplative form—is 
unsuited : all this, we say, though it may not surprise any one 
intimately acquainted with the spirit of the congregation to 
which the writer belongs, will strike the ordinary reader as at 
least unexpected. 

We do not pretend to say that all the individual schemes sug- 
gested by the author are original ; they were probably suggested 
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to her by her reading, and by reports of other schemes, as well 
as by her own experience. Her originality consists in her strong 
recognition of the special duties of Catholics in these matters— 
in her attempt to meet modern schemes of philanthropy without 
faith by counter-schemes and ideals to which she attaches the 
sacredness of an actual divine vocation; and by the severe— 
though often indirect—strictures which she passes on the indul- 
gence in religious sloth and pious worldliness (if we may be 
allowed the paradoxical expressions) by many people who, accord- 
ing to the faith they profess, ought to be leading lives of self- 
denying effort. 

Altogether, we can safely predict that any one who will take 
the trouble to read through these stories for the sake of the solid 
matter they contain, looking out as they read for the thread of 
consistent principle running through them rather than for any 
literary attractiveness they may present, will not lay them down 
without having got from them either a quite fresh view of princi- 
ples that they have long been familiar with, but have never taken 
the trouble to think out practically, or a whole set of ideas 
entirely new to them, and which, logically worked out, might 
result in a complete change in the manner of their inner and 
outer lives. It would be better, we may add, for readers who care 
to understand the principle in question thoroughly, to begin with 
“ Utopia,” and take the series in the order of its publication. 

As to the details of the story of “Aroer,” we have not space here 
to go into them, but may just indicate their lines. The “ key- 
note” of the book is struck in a short passage in “ Lady Glaston- 
bury,” which we may quote. Two people are discussing the 
(outwardly) romantic history of a man who, after a life of noble 
self-sacrifice and courage, has that morning—unknown to them 
—made his first Communion as a member of the Church : 


They little dreamed that the real conclusion (of the hero’s romance) 
had taken place that morning ; the conclusion of a romance of:deeper 
interest and more thrilling pathos than any tale of human passion ; the 
wonderful, incredible, yet ever familiar story of Eternal patience, 
waiting for, and wooing the returning allegiance of, a faithless mortal, 
and rejoicing over that return in gladness. 

This idea of the romance of every individual human soul, brought 
at last—no matter in what outward form—to union with the 
Creator, who made it for Himself and has loved it for eternity, 
runs, more or less apparently, through all Miss Drane’s stories, 
side by side with whatever other subjects she may be dealing 
with : and it is fully worked out in the histories ot Norbertine 
Wilding and Arthur Honeywood, who are the central figures of 
“ Aroer.” Norbertine, who reaches her spiritual climax by a 
course in the description of which it is difficult not to suspect a 
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little unconscious autobiography, ends in a convent; and Arthur, 
the possessor of many riches, finishes his career of renunciation 
as a “poor brother” in his own foundation. To our thinking, 
there would perhaps have been both more simplicity and more 
real dramatic force in his becoming, let us say, a Franciscan lay- 
brother, than in his remaining in the middle of his own work as 
a self-made pauper. ‘There is a touch of the theatrical, if it is 
not disrespectful to say so, in the situation that has been 
chosen for him as a finale. This, however, is a matter of taste. 
After all, Miss Drane has as much right to the somewhat 
sensational reception of her hero into the number of his own 
bedesmen as Walter Besant has to the fairy-tale-like wedding 
entertainment of his heroine among her workwomen in the 
Temple of Delight! And, putting aside details, these two soul- 
histories are told with a force and beauty—though shortly—which 
plainly show the reality of their conception in the mind of their 
author. 

One or two extracts from the heroine’s story will both serve 
as specimens of the best portions of style in “ Aroer,” and will 
give some idea of the line of her development. Norbertine is 
the daughter of a country squire, brought before the reader at 
about seventeen years old; an impetuous girl full of vague aspira- 
tions, which carry her beyond the commonplace daily life of her 
surroundings, but which she does not understand and cannot 
account for in herself. A passionate lover of Nature, and a student 
of natural history, with which pursuit—being unable to get 
sympathy for her “ vagaries” out of her “proper” and well- 
balanced sister—she tries to satisfy the longings of her soul and 
to make a life of her own, the girl only succeeds for some time 
in feeling that she is out of tune with things in general, and longs 
for a satisfaction to her being that she knows not how to obtain. 
How she comes to understand what her desires mean, and attains 
to this satisfaction, is, of course, her “story.” 

Quite early in the book, Norbertine is described as possessing 
a mind which, “in a certain odd way of its own, had a hankering 
after something above mediocrity ;” and as thinking somewhat 
sadly, as she sits meditating by her favourite river-side, “I 
wonder if I have got a line, or what it is. The old question, 
to which there never comes an answer.” A conversation with 
her cousin—the “Claudia” above referred to—first opens her 
mind to the idea that perhaps she had better begin by looking 
inwards for at any rate part of the wished-for answer. 

“ Here is the strange thing about it,” says Norbertine. “ When 
I have worked at a thing about a month, it seems to turn round on 
me and say, ‘ What is the good of it all?’ And the woods and the 
hills, the more beautiful they are, the more they torment me with a 
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thought, or a feeling—I don’t know how to express it—something 
which sounds like the chorus of a song, repeating over and over 
again ‘ Something better.’ That is what I mean when I say, | ‘ Aroer 
by the river Arnon ’—it seems to invite me to the sun- rising.’ 

“ And then,” said Claudia, kindly, ‘‘ what comes next ? Does any- 
thing ever make you understand where you are to find the sun- 
rising?” 

“No,” replied Norbertine, “I feel as if I wanted to be something, 
and to do something, and every day I live shows me more plainly that 
in this nineteenth century of ours there is nothing for a woman to do 
except to vegetate.” 

“T don’t quite agree about that,” said Claudia, “‘ but of one thing 
I am certain, that there is something always for her to be. More than 
that, I have a very strong persuasion that the trying to be would 
prove the shortest way of finding out what she had to do,” 


We have not space to quote passages showing how Norbertine is 
introduced to the study of Aristotle’s “ Ethics,’ and to a con- 
sideration of how “ the supreme good of man is the working of 
his soul in the way of excellence, and that herein alone he is to 
find his happiness ; ” and we must pass over both the description 
of her first introduction to the practice of the old faith at 
Hainault Castle, and the first stirrings of her soul towards 
conviction of its truth, and also an interesting conversation on 
“ devotedness,” in which the plan for a model colony is set forth, 
and the question of different “calls” is discussed. Our next 
extract shall be a portion of the fourteenth chapter (the whole of 
which we specially commend to the reader’s attention), where a 
visit is paid by Norbertine and her friends to the estate of 
Arthur Honeywood, the young Southshire proprietor, and hero 
of the book. On this estate is a chapel of thirteenth century date, 
in use for Protestant service, and here—the rest of the party 
having dispersed—she is left alone. 


The stillness of the cool air within was refreshing, and Norbertine, 
who was really tired, sat down in one of the ugly deal pews and fell to 
musing. There are some souls so susceptible to impressions of sight 
and sound, that they are like instruments of music, whose passive 
chords may be awakened to tones sad or joyous at the will of the 
player; and Norbertine was one of these. She had rejoiced like a 
child in the gay, bright morning, with its sunshine and its merry 
breeze ; but a change had been gradually stealing over the day—the 
sky was now veiled in soft grey clouds, through which the sunlight 
came at times in sudden fitful gleams; and Norbertine’s mood had 
changed with it. It was very quiet in the old chapel; only now and then 
a gentle air rustled the ivy leaves that hung over the porch, and bore 
in faint odours of newly-mown hay and summer roses. How different 
it was from the chapel at Hainault! No ruby lamp, no Altar Pres- 
cence! Here, in comparison, all was empty and desolate; yet there 
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was a charm even in the desolation—the charm of an inexpressible 
pathos. She looked at the tomb of the gallant Sir Jocelyn, and 
thought how the good knight had been lying there century after 
century, whilst all things had changed around him, and the old faith 
and the old life had been swept away for ever. And now, perhaps, 
more changes were in store. Thirty years! [The time fixed upon by 
the young people for the completion of their imaginary scheme. | 
Who could say what they might not bring to herself? Was there not 
some sort of change working even then within her, and speaking to 
her soul, from all things animate and inanimate around her, in a 
language she could only half interpret? By way of distracting her- 
self from thoughts that troubled her by their very vagueness, she took 
up a prayer-book which lay on the desk before her. “ John Holt, 
Farmer, 1770,” was inscribed on the blank page, and turning over 
the leaves, she came at last to the familiar “Book of Psalms.” As 
before hinted, Norbertine was by habit a Bible reader, but no portion 
of the sacred volume was as dear to her as the Psalter. On this 
particular occasion she lighted on the three concluding Psalms of 
divine praise, and beginning with the 148th, read it to herself, 
meditating as she did so after a fashion of her own—a method not 
strictly Ignatian. 

“ Praise ye the Lord from the heavens: praise ye Him in the high 

laces. 
pe Praise Him, all His angels [‘I wonder if they sang that just 
before they knocked their heads off!”]: praise Him, all His works. 

‘¢ Mountains, and all hills [‘‘ that was Bryany Chase ”] ; fruitful trees, 
and all cedars [“ that was the pine wood. How sweetly the wind did 
sound among the branches!” ; beasts, and all cattle ; creeping things, 
and feathered fowls [‘‘those were the pheasants and the rabbits ”]— 
praise the name of the Lord; for His name only is exalted, and His 
name ts above heaven and earth.” 

Has it ever happened to the reader to take up some book familiar 
from childhood, and to see some commonplace phrase he has read 
times out of mind without emotion, jump out of the page, as it were, 
and stare him in the face, with altogether a new meaning? ‘ Above 
heaven and earth!” They were Claudia’s very words almost. 
“Thirty years hence,” she had said, “ you will perhaps find things 
more worth caring for than all which now so charms you in heaven 
and earth.” And was it not true that there was something more 
worth caring for? Nature lover and Nature worshipper as she was, 
how often had not Nature escaped from her grasp, even at the moments 
when she had most felt its witchery? Had it not ever been speaking 
to her of a nameless something that lay beyond—an unknown beauty 
that she had loved and longed for, but never yet beheld? Only 
the longing for it often made her feel that all visible things were 
but its shadow, and that until she could embrace the divine reality, 
her heart must remain empty and unsatisfied. ‘“ His name only is 
exalted, and His name is above heaven and earth.” 

“Oh! if I could but find Him!” she murmured to herself. Then, 
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glancing at the page before her, she read a little further: ‘‘ A hymn to 
all His saints, a people drawing near to Him.” ‘Am I drawing near 
to him? I wish I could think it.” 


We must leave the reader to finish this scene in the book 
itself; only saying that, were it not forestalling what we wish to 
say later, we should like to supplement the above specimen of 
Miss Drane’s prose with some of her verse, expressing almost the 
identical thought embodied in this “‘ meditation ”’ of Norbertine’s. 
We must be content, however, to refer readers to the poem called 
“ What the Soul Desires,” and to portions of one named “ The 
Fairest Fair.” 

The events that follow this expedition to Honeywood we have 
not space to record; and we can only indicate, by two short 
quotations, the course of Norbertine’s inward history as it is 
developed by their "means. When the love-affairs of the couple 
whose “vocation” is marriage are at last happily settled, 
Beatrice, in the glow of her own joy, is expressing her desire 
that her friend should experience the same happiness— 


‘‘What more would you have?” said Beatrice; ‘‘it seems to me 
that in this world there is nothing more to wish for. My fear is 
lest lam too happy. But I cannot help feeling and saying that I 
wish Fe 

Norbertine Jaid her hand on her arm. “ Stop wishing, please,” she 
said : “ it seems so horrid to say it to you just now; so presumptuous, 
perhaps, to say it at all. But you must never misunderstand me, 
Beatrice ; those golden dreams never can, or will, be mine. I tell you 
I want more. What I want I don’t quite know; but I do know, 
beyond the possibility of a doubt, that I must give myself whole and 
entire to something. Yes; just wait a bit,” as Beatrice attempted to 
speak ; ‘that something can never be what you are thinking of. To 
no living being, were he as perfect as ever poet dreamed, could I give 
my whole heart. I should soon come to the end of him, and he of 
me. I want something I couldn’t get to the end of.” 

“ Have you always thought and felt like that?” said Beatrice, 
wondering a little at the depth of feeling which Norbertihe’s words 
betrayed. 

‘**] don’t think I ever used to think about it at all,” said Norbertine, 
“it is all new to me; these thoughts, I mean, about happiness, and 
that kind of thing.” 

“Then they have only come lately,” continued Beatrice. 

“Yes ; only somehow they must have been there, I suppose, hidden 
away beneath everything. I have come to understand much in these 
last few weeks, dear Beatrice, which I never understood before. 
Things in myself, I mean, which often plagued me—and, I believe, 
plagued others also. I can’t put it all into words; only this I am sure 
of—if the sort of happiness we have been talking of is the only one 
a woman can look to, I must be content to get on without happiness 
to the end of my life.” 
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Here we have “the beginning of the end” for Norbertine ; 
and, at the same time, that answer which the writer so longs to 
afford to the vague aspirations and discontents of so many among 
her own coutrywomen at the present time. Later on, replying 
to a letter from Claudia—who tells of Arthur Honeywood’s con- 
version, of his actual beginning of the scheme they had all planned 
more than half in joke, and of his request to herself (Claudia) to 
share his work by undertaking the women and girls concerned 
in it—Norbertine, announcing her intention of going to test her 
own vocation, defines the difference between the two calls, to 
religious life in the cloister and to that in the world, in a 
— passage so significant that we again quote the writer’s 
words :— 


“Mr. Payne told me something about what was going on, and said 
he was sure that both you and I would some day find our work there 
[z.e., in the ideal colony]. That you will, dear Claudia, I do believe; 
but as for me I can make no mistake, I think, on that score. I will 
not presume to talk about my vocation till it has been tried; all I 
feel sure of is that if I have one at all it must be for some form of 
religious life which will take full possession of me, and give me a 
shape in good earnest. It would never do for me to try and give 
one to myself. I shall be a very raw recruit, and take a world of 
drilling, so the sooner I begin the better.” 


Here, indeed, is the very essence of Miss Drane’s thought, if 
we understand her aright: of the two sorts of people who have 
the vocation to a single life, deliberately adopted for the love of 
God, there are some in whom natural character, and outward cir- 
cumstances—adversity, disappointments, compulsory indepen- 
dence, what not—are such as to furnish, rightly used, a discipline 
which may be, for their souls, equivalent to that afforded by 
community life and rules; and to such, ordinarily, is that call 
given to the secular, or solitary, religious life, which she holds to 
be so often unheeded ; whereas there are other souls—like Nor- 
bertine’s—whose natural disposition, or whose circumstances, 
make such a life impossible, and for whom the call is distinctly 
to have a shape given to them—in other words, to the professedly 
religious life, as members of an order. 

From this point we must pass to the last extract we shall 
make, reluctantly leaving unquoted nearly the best portion of 
the book—i.e., chapter xxiii., wherein the hero’s course of life is 
finally decided for him in a critical conversation. This whole 
chapter, indeed, is so good that short portions from it would 
only do it injustice; we therefore only point it out for special 
attention, and go on to the last chapter of the book, in which all 
things are brought to a happy conclusion. 

VOL, xx1.—no. 1. [Third Series.] F 
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The thirty years have gone by. <Aroer is founded and flourish- 
ing; and Norbertine, as Superior of a new colony of her order, 
comes down with her sisters to inhabit the convent built for them 
by Arthur. She goes with a companion to visit a sick person, 
and in coming back they take a turn which leads them to the 
door of that chapel where, thirty years ago, she had spent “ that 
never-to-be-forgotten hour which lay indelibly engraven on her 
memory.” 


“‘I think we may go in for a visit,” said Norbertine ; and passing 
through the old porch, they entered. 

The same, and not the same; there was the little Sanctuary with its 
delicate stone screen, its encaustic tiles, and its Elizabethan brasses. 
There, too, in the aisle beyond, were the tombs of Sir Jocelyn and 
Dame Elinor. But the deal pews had all disappeared; in their place 
oaken stalls had been put up for the twelve poor brethren, and below 
them, kneeling benches for the sisters and the rest of the congrega- 
tion. The lion and the unicorn, the decent table, and the Ten Com- 
mandments had been replaced by a reredos and un altar, with its 
Tabernacle, while from the roof hung a silver lamp, whose ruby light 
shone out like a star, and told its own blessed tale to the hearts of those 
who beheld it. 

They knelt in one of the open benches and prayed as Catholics pray 
when they visit the Blessed Sacrament: then Norbertine took out a 
little volume that she always carried with her, and opened it at the last 
Psalm of the Psalter. “ It was there I stopped that day,” she said to 
herself, “ now I will go on to the end.” So she went on, and read as 
follows :— 

*“* Praise God in His holy places. [‘ That is the Sanctuary and the 
Tabernacle,” and she glanced towards them.] Praise Him in the firma- 
ment of His power. 

“ Praise Him for His mighty acts ; praise Him according to the mul- 
titude of His greatness. [Yes, indeed: His mighty acts and the multi- 
tude of them—conversion, vocation, profession, they are a multitude. ] 
Praise Him on high-sounding cymbals ; praise Him on cymbals of joy ; 
let every spirit praise the Lord. Alleluia. ‘ 

“‘T can’t help crying, only it is so stupid, for it is all joy—joy un- 
utterable ;” and having come to that last point of her meditation, 
Norbertine hid her face in her hands and cried quietly, while her sister 
discreetly went to have a look at Sir Jocelyn. 


This, with the remainder of the passage, for which we have 
not room, brings Norbertine’s history to a close in a manner that 
may be aptly described as the finale to a “rondo”—and toa 
rondo of very beautiful and harmonious character, with a pathos 
all its own. 

But if the history of souls is well drawn in this story, how 
far more finely is it expressed in the poems whose connection 
with Miss Drane’s set of tales we referred to at the beginning 
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of this paper! If fiction is less the gift of this writer than his- 
tory and biography, poetry is far more so, and in verse she is 
what, after all, it is difficult for any one to be who is writing 
books “with a purpose”—simply and wholly herself. In these 
poems we have no deliberate expounding of a principle; here is 
no theory of work—no attempt at defining differences of voca- 
tion—no concern whatever with any outward mode of life; here 
is merely the history of the soul and its Lord and Master, of 
how, and over what obstacles, it follows and reaches that Lord— 
put into spontaneous song, and giving the lesson of its own ex- 
perience to such as can learn, unconsciously, 

‘Songs in the Night,” as will be remembered by its readers, 
is named from the use of the word “night” in the Spiritual 
Canticles of St. John of the Cross, and the author, in her Preface, 
explains her use of the first person in these poems as a following 
of his method. It is, nevertheless, impossible to read this volume 
—including its “ Miscellaneous Poems” as well as those which 
come strictly under its title—without a conviction that the soul 
whose experience is here given is no other than that of the writer. 
This verse is the outpouring of no impersonal love and pain ; and 
though many souls may go through the same trials and come to 
the same peace—though many souls, in fact, will find in these 
poems the expression of what they know, but could not express 
for themselves, just as it is with the singers of earthly love— 
still, the history impresses itself on us as a real one. And in this 
reality lies the full value of the book; for, besides giving us an 
exquisite picture of the relation between each individual soul and 
its Maker, Miss Drane’s poetry incidentally answers three of the 
strongest charges brought in our day against the ascetic teaching 
of the Church: the charges, namely, that ‘ asceticism,” espe- 
cially as exhibited in the religious life, is a principle only suitable 
to “ medieval” times, and implies a state of thought and feeling 
altogether obsolete in this century ; that it is destructive of all 
human affection, and entirely prevents the exercise of natural 
friendship or tenderness of any kind, hardening the heart, and 
killing all earthly happiness for those who practise it; and, 
finally, that it destroys sympathy with the troubles and joys of 
others, causing all works for the good of one’s neighbour to be 
done only from the cold and selfish motive of obtaining personal 
reward, 

As to the first charge, the mere fact that “ Songs in the 
Night” is written by no medizval saintly poct, but by a living 
woman of our own day in the full vigour of her intellect—and a 
learned and practical one too—is alone a sufficient reply to it. ‘To 
the second charge so many answers may be found throughout the 
poems by any one studying them carefully that it is difficult to 
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refer to particular passages. Speaking generally, the whole 
history of this soul brings out, perhaps more strongly than any- 
thing else, how perfectly the sacrifice that is made to begin with, 
at the call of Christ, of all that is naturally held most dear, is 
recompensed, not only by the union with God and the joys of 
divine love, but by the full restoration, deepening and strengthen- 
ing of all innocent human affection ; how all that was renounced 
is found again, only a hundredfold greater, in the peace and joy 
of the life that was first embraced in desolation and darkness. 
This point is specially and ostensibly dealt with in the two poems 
of “ The Lost Flock ” and “The Flock Restored,” which we 
will leave readers to find for themselves. But there are two 
others, short enough to be given here at length, which will both 
be good specimens of our writer’s finest style, and show that 
what we have said on this subject is no imaginary statement. 
Let us take first :— 


LIGHT ON THE CLOUDS. 


I question not their vision keen, 
Who scan the pure transparent air 
To mark each cloudlet floating there 
As stains upon the pure serene. 


Such gauzy films are veils, they say, 
That come between us and our end ; 
And human lovings do but tend 

To hide the greater love away. 





They count the heart a heap of dust 
To chasten only and deny: 
I know them holier far than I, 
And yet I hold another trust. 


For I have seen those cloudlets shine 
With glory blazoned from above, 
And I have known a human love 

Reflect on earth a ray divine. 


And, again, the following sonnet, called— 


THE LIFE OF LOVE. 


Fear not to love, although the wound be deep, 
The burden heavy, and the anguish sore, 

Have faith, and still love on, not less, but more. 
Shrink not, although it seem thy life to steep 
In those sad tears which only hearts can weep. 
If but thy love be noble, wise, and strong— 
Yea, strong as death, as life eternal, long— 

If in thy love thy heart its freedom keep, 
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And own no claims but such as bind to God— 

If thou wilt rest content to give, nor yearn 

For fond remembrance, or tor sweet return, 
Then love, and fear not, saints this path have trod. 
What though all love be suffering? Freely give 
Thy love, thy life—to love thus is to live. 


These verses, it will be acknowledged, are not the product of a 
heart whose affections have been crushed out! 

Finally, with respect to the charge of indifference to our 
fellow-creatures and lack of broad and unselfish aims in their 
regard, we would refer particularly to “ The Gift of God ”—one 
one of the noblest poems of the book—to “ The Daisy,” in which 
latter composition the poet expresses her willingness to be a 
daisy rather than any other kind of flower under heaven, because 
it is the faithful companion of every human joy and sorrow ; 
and to the following lines, which we give in full, as aptly illus- 
trating and justifying what we have said about the relation 
between Mother Frances Raphael’s poetry and her stories. Here 
we are brought back, as the final outcome of a mind disciplined by 
that much-dreaded ascetic life (for this poem appeared only in the 
second edition of the “‘ Songs’’), to the homely note first struck in 
““The New Utopia,” when the hero remarks, that “if only every 
man in the world did ‘his own duty ’ every day of his life, what a 
revolution we should have!” Our author has named these lines 
by her favourite word— 

DUTY. 
Straight and firm mark out the furrow, 
Drop therein the golden grain ; 
Do thy task, and rise to-morrow 
Ready to begin again. 
One day like another passing, 
Acts and deeds of little show, 
Garnered seeds may be amassing 
Whence the harvest field shall glow. 


Bravely, then, the ploughshare driving, 
Faint not, nor withdraw thy hand ; 
Duties done by earnest striving 
Leave their traces o’er the land. 
Hard the labour, few the pleasures, 
Du!l the tasks no others share ; 
But each step that duty measures 
Leads us up a golden stair. 


Sing, then, in the early morning, 
Going forth to work alone ; 

Sing at evening, home returning, 
Counting up a day’s work done. 
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Light the footsteps ever wending 
Duty’s worn and dusty ways; 

Light the heart, itself expending, 
Dead to thought of human praise, 


Dead to self: intensely living 
In the noble throbs that move 
Hearts who weary not in giving 
Life for life and love for love. 
Love of souls and love of duty, 
Fear of falsehood, hate of wrong, 
These shall clothe thy life with beauty 
Worthy of the poet’s song. 


Is this the lay of a cold, unsympathetic heart, standing aside 
from the griefs and needs of its fellows? Or the expression of a 
doctrine of selfish working for spiritually mercenary ends? It 
sounds rather like the call of the energetic philanthropist to a life 
of selfless devotion to the good of others, lived for the pure love 
of man. But herein lies the one difference between this call and 
that of our latter-day preachers: that, whereas they incuicate a 
life of ceaseless effort and self-sacrifice for the love and benefit of 
a race with no destiny beyond this world, and cared for by no 
higher being than ourselves, the final note of all that our 
Dominican story-teller has to teach us is this : we are to live this 
life, and to live it for the love of our fellow-creatures ; we are to 
work ceaselessly and unselfishly for them ; to spend ourselves in 
their service ; to die, if need be, for their good; to give, without 
thought of gratitude or admiration in return—yes ; only, we are 
to do this, we are to love them thus, because they are God’s ; 
because God made them; because God loves and watches over 
them ; because God wills that they should all love Him and go to 
Him for ever in the end ; and we will to help towards this end. 
“God is a good worker, but He loves to be helped: ” so runs 
another form of the common proverb about helping those who 
help themselves ; and this might be put as motto to all the books 
here treated of, with a line of Mrs. Browning’s for pendent :— 


I give all me if anything, the first time and the last time. 


F, M. Capes. 
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Art. VI.—FAITH AND FOLLY. 


1. Harmonia entre La Ciencia y la Fe. Por Et P. Micuet 
Mir. 1885. 

2. La Miscredenza altribwnale della Ragione. Per Gennaro 
Oritanpo. 1884. 

8. Il Dogma e le Scienze Positive. Per Antonio STOPPANI. 
1886. 


4. Les Plantes ¢udiées aw Microscope. Par Jutes GiRarp. 
1883. 


5. La Ciencia y la Divina Revelacion. Por D. Juan Manvgn 
Ortt y Lara. 1881. 


6. Pflanzenleben. Von Kerner von Maritaun. 1887. 
7. Erdbeschreibung. Von Straso. 1881. 


La formacion y estructura de los cristales, la generacion de los séres 
organicos, la esencia de la vida, sus efectos, su reproduccion, sus cambios 
y alteraciones y otros mil problemas que tratan de resolver las ciencias 
naturales son cuestiones ante las cuales permanece muda la razon del 
hombre.—Et P. Micvet Mir. 


mw very best means of guarding against a too favourable 

opinion of others is to conceive the most exalted possible 
opinion of oneself. It seems to be in some such way that modern 
science fortifies herself against any weak surrender to the just 
demands of Faith and Revelation. She is obliged of course to 
acknowledge that Christianity possessed a very strong hold upon 
our ancestors in the past. She is even condescending enough to 
admit that faith in the supernatural might have been—only 
provisionally, of course—rather a good thing, or even a necessity, 
for very simple folk, living in a very simple age. In no case, 
however, will she allow that there is anything to excite astonish- 
ment in the fact that a supernatural creed, such as that which 
Catholics profess, with its glimpses of eternal terrors and its 
vistas of endless future delights, should hold in thraldom men 
and women accustomed to open their ears to any incredible story 
or idle tale. Persons who endow witches with preternatural 
powers and burn them for sorcery*—who read their destinies in 
the stars, see fairies dancing out the long summer nights on the 
green, hear the banshee crying in the morass, and give credit to other 
exploded superstitions, would naturally—she urges—believe any- 
thing whatsoever, and might in any age be led to accept the far less 





* Professor Sherr, in his “ Geschichte der Deutschen Frauenwelt,” 
estimates that “in Germany alone at least one hundred thousand 
* witches’ were burnt at the stake.” 
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verifiable mysteries offered to them by an imposing and world-wide 
Church. Those were days of superstition, credulity, and intellectual 
darkness, Night then wrapped the entire world in its sable 
folds, and lay like an incubus upon every race and people. It is 
only now—thanks to Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley, Clifford, and 
other illuminati—that the dawn is at last breaking and the 
clouds scattering ; and although we Catholics are of course still 
a-bed, yawning, stretching ourselves, and rubbing our eyes, yet 
Science, like the early housemaid, has been up and astir since 
cockcrow, brushing away with her pitiless broom the gathered 
dust and cobwebs that have so long defiled the fair temple of 
Truth. The fact is, men have grown so learned and so wise in 
our generation that delusion is no longer to be thought of, while 
their perception of error has now become so exquisitely sensitive 
that they are able to discover it even where it has no existence, 
and can point it out triumphantly where alone its presence is an 
absolute impossibility—.e., in the revelations of God Himself. 

Many of the more unscrupulous exponents of science pretend to 
be able to analyze, unravel, and explain everything; and as a 
logical consequence they reject and cast aside all that cannot be 
so explained as unreliable and untrue. Thus the world swells 
and inflates itself with pride. Indeed pride, especially pride of 
intellect, is the very bane of the age in which our lot has been 
cast; and a worse disposition for the practice of faith cannot be 
imagined, for ‘‘God resists the proud.” So long indeed as a 
person confines his assent to such things only as he may master 
and test for himself, it is impossible that he should ever acquire 
any belief in the supernatural, which is by its very nature incom- 
prehensible and above reason. On the other hand, as St. Augustin 
affirms—“ Si superbia non esset, non essent increduli.” 

These more unscrupulous exponents of science often argue as 
though we Catholics especially dread the light, and fearlessly 
prophesy that, whatever amount of fluttering and twittering 
we may make under cover of the twilight, the dawn of the 
approaching day, at all events, will be sure to find us, like all 
other bats and ungainly night fowl, hiding in some ruined hollow 
or decayed tree, our heads covered with our wings ; or perhaps, 
like the vampire, hanging dejectedly from our feet-—who knows? 
In the face of so much historical evidence to the contrary, it 
seems strange to be told that the Church is afraid of knowledge. 
Such a wild and reckless statement hardly needs a serious refuta- 
tion. The Church, every student knows, * has ever welcomed, 





* If any one feels disposed to question the efforts the Church has ever 
made to dissipate ignorance and to diffuse knowledge let him consult the 
following indisputable authorities :—Concil. Lateran, c. 18, an. 1176; 
Concil. Vasensi 3, can. 1, an. 529; Narbon, can. 11, an. 589; Clovesho 
v., 2e can. 7, an. 747; Aquisgran., lib. 1, c. 135, an. 816, &c. 
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fostered, and encouraged knowledge both philosophic and scien- 
tific, religious and profane, and rejoices at its diffusion now as 
much as ever; for all knowledge is of God. It is ignorance that 
the Church fears, not knowledge. Although the truths of Faith 
are mysteries and its dogmas incomprehensible, yet, in her 
efforts to promulgate them, she looks upon knowledge not in the 
light of an enemy, but in the light of a friend. Asa matter of 
fact, the main difficulty of imparting the sublime truths of the 
Gospel, committed to her keeping by Christ, arises not from 
man’s astounding wisdom, but from his astounding lack of 
wisdom—from his exceeding great folly. Whatever may have 
been the case in the time of St. Peter, it is quite certain that the 
adversary we have to face in these days is the devil of ignorance, 
who is “ going about roaring ” loudly enough in every land. He 
roars with a thousand throats. He finds a tongue in the daily 
press and in countless books, pamphlets, and periodicals that 
trumpet his sophisms over the world—to say nothing of the 
assistance received from infidel lecturers and preachers. Faith 
would be far more widely diffused at this moment were men less 
superlatively ignorant. 

The one special, ignored fact to which we wish to point 
here is the exceedingly limited range of the human intellect. 
This, though an important and fundamental truth, men seem 
incapable of realizing. Unconscious though they are of 
many things, of nothing are they so unconscious as of the 
depth and width of their own nescience. Yet this unconscious- 
ness is as fatal as the unconsciousness of the sleep-walker 
treading the dizzy edge of a parapet—so long as it endures 
they can neither desire instruction nor profit by it, and like 
the blind leading the blind, will roll over and over together 
into the ditch. This pride of intellect is at the root of all the 
widespread agnosticism and infidelity of the present day, and 
suggests to our mind the explanation that the great St. Augustin 
gives of the errors of his own early life—viz., “ Nimis inflata 
facies mea claudebat oculos meos” (Conf., lib. vii.). Let us 
briefly consider our position in this world. The great Creator 
who has set us down here, has furnished us with mind and brain. 
With these, as instruments, we grope about in the darkness of the 
present and lose ourselves among the infinitude of objects that 
strew our little earth ; the earth itself being but an insignificant 
mote * floating in the limitless ocean of immensity. We 
hazard guesses and conjectures concerning the purposes and ends 
of all that we feel and hear and see, and struggle hard in our 
efforts to investigate the inherent properties and natures of the 
myriad objects that lie around us. And because we have learnt 





* Nostro piccolo globo relativamente microscopico, &c.—Secchi. 
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something—infinitesimally little, it is trae, yet something of 
that which encompasses us upon every side—we at once fancy 
ourselves in a position to weigh and to pronounce upon all things 
visible and iavisible, and to sit in judgment upon the sublimest 
revelations of faith. 

In a word, we rise up from our study of the dust and the dirt 
at our feet, which we can but very partially understand, ready to 
discuss, or, if it so please us, to denounce and deny, the pro- 
foundest secrets of Divine Wisdom, with a flippancy and an arro- 
gance which are simply portentous. 

Much stress is laid upon religious difficulties and the incom- 
prehensible nature of divine truths. Men refer to these difficulties 
not as a motive of humility or as illustrating the limited range of 
the human mind, but as a positive justification of the doubt and 
infidelity now eating into the very vitals of society. They argue 
just as though in nature there were no analogous difficulties, and 
nothing incomprehensible whatsoever. And this is the less ex- 
cusable, since a little reflection would have at once convinced 
them that even this gross material and visible world hides 
mysteries without number, as the sea hides the unnumbered 
sands. 

As in the days when the world’s Redeemer walked the earth 
in human form, the promises He made of supernatural gifts were 
met with a supercilious—* How can these things be ?”’—so is 
it at the present day. When God speaks by the mouth of His 
Church, men still question with ill-concealed incredulity. Of 
each dogma in turn they demand, “How can this thing be?” 
Speak of the eternal fire of hel!, “How can this thing be?” 
Speak of regenerating grace, of the power of absolution, of the 
resurrection of the dead, of Purgatory, of the Incarnation, of any 
dogma whatever, and again and again we are met by the same 
foolish query, “ How can this thing be?” as though they would 
say, “Explain, demonstrate your statements so that our reason 
may understand and approve, or we refuse to listen to you.” 

What presumption! What arrogance lurks in such a demand! 
How can this thing be? Well, if it come to that, How can any- 
thing be? How came you to be? ‘Look up at the stars over- 
head, or down at the earth beneath your feet. How came they 
to be? Look at yon floating cloud ; at the bird that cleaves the 
blue ; at the worm wriggling on the grass; at the moss spreading 
its verdure over the crumbling wall ; at the ray of sunlight dart- 
ing through the lattice ; at the light of the glowworm’s lamp. 
How came they to be? Can you explain them, unfold their 
hidden secrets, lay bare to human mind their inmost structure 
and hidden properties? Not in the least ; they are more than a 
match for you with all your parade of learning. Explain them? 
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Never! There is not a grain of sand, a drop of morning dew, a 
film, a particle of dust, a wandering mote, a floating thistledown, 
but contains marvels and mysteries enough, yea, more than enough, 
to crush out all this assumption of profound knowledge, and to 
bring the proudest scientist down upon his knees in wondering 
admiration and prostrate prayer. 

Mystery is all around us and about us ; and in the earth beneath 
our feet, as well as in the heavens above our heads. It is the 
atmosphere of life, and the very texture of thecosmos. We need 
not go to the deep sea to discover depths which no plummet has 
ever fathomed. There are depths as profound, as wholly inaccessi- 
ble to human eye, and as impenetrable to human reason, in each 
trembling raindrop that the passing storm has hung glistening 
like a diamond on the cottage eaves. You cannot explain them 
—no, nor anything about them. You cannot even account 
for their iridescence or their globular form, without referring us 
to mysterious laws and principles as incomprehensihle as them- 
selves! Yet you believe what you can see and hear, however 
unintelligible ! 

But surely we cannot, without violating reason, accept the in- 
comprehensible (while it remains incomprehensible) on the testi- 
mony of the senses alone, and yet at the same time hesitate to 
accept it on the infinitely more reliable testimony of Him who 
has created these senses, and invested them with whatever 
authority and persuasive force they possess? ‘To do so would be 
to place the king’s faltering messenger before the king himself, 
as the better exponent of the royal mind—which is outrageous. 

The assumption of profound knowledge is not merely a false 
assumption, but it is the prolific source of all the present self-will 
and obstinate closing of the heart and mind against every form 
of religious truth. We must endeavour to prick this bubble of 
pride, and show that the wisest of men, if he be not humble, but 
a boaster, is but a sorry fool after all. 

When we have convinced ourselves of the existence of endless 
incomprehensible wonders in the visible world we shall more 
readily acknowledge their existence in the invisible world. The 
mind that has actually grappled with the mysteries of the material 
earth ; that has been brought face to face with them ; that has 
been perplexed, baffled, conquered, and finally wholly subdued by 
a contemptible grain of sand or most unvaliant millet-seed, will, 
we may reasonably hope, be less likely to grow contentious 
concerning things eternal and supernatural—will, in fact, sur- 
tender at discretion to the mysteries of divine faith. 

_ How are we to bring home to ourselves the knowledge of our 
ignorance? Perhaps the only practical method would be to learn 
one by one the unnumbered and innumerable phenomena which 
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are absolutely beyond our ken. That, however, would be the task, 
not of a day, but of a lifetime. All that remains to us, then, is 
to propose one or two examples. These mastered, we may readily 
imagine the rest. Ha pede Herculem. 

Look up at the firmament of heaven on a bright day at noon. 
Contemplate the go:geous sun which God has hung like a lamp 
from the blue vault above. What a wondrous exhibition of power 
is there! The earth upon which we dwell is generally considered 
a fair size; but astronomers assure us that the volume of the 
sun is one million two hundred thousand times that of the 
earth, and three hundred thousand times its weight. If laid on 
a balance, three hundred thousand worlds, such as ours, would be 
needed to weigh it down. We can scarcely conceive what this 
weight really is, yet the sun in its turn is but a small and insig- 
nificant star compared to others existing in the firmament. In fact, 
in the words of a well-known and reliable astronomer, “ The whole 
solur system is but a mere speck in the universe—an atom of 
sand on the shore, a drop in the infinite ocean of space” 
(Lockyer) ; or, as the famous Padre Secchi remarks still more 
forcibly, “‘Sebbene non assolutamente infinito, per noi é come 
se lo focse.”* This notwithstanding, the earth and sun, together 
with millions of other planets, are suspended, without any visible 
support whatsoever, in a medium far more subtle than common air. 
What fixes their position and maintains them where they are? 
We shall see, in a page or two further on, that nobody knows, 
and that nobody can know, but that it isa mystery as unfathomed 
as that of the resurrection from the dead. 

Further, it is an unquestioned truth that they are all in motion. 
In the case of many this motion is so rapid that, compared with 
it, the swiftest shell projected by the most powerful piece of 
ordnance yet invented does but creep and crawl along, loitering, 
like Shakespeare’s schoolboy, “ unwillingly to school.” Indeed, 
the very earth on which we dwell, together with its freight of 
seas, rivers, mountains, plains, its populous continents and 
crowded cities, is actually, while we read, whirling, rushing, 
tearing, bounding wildly on along its prescribed pathway round 
the sun at a pace wholly bewildering to contemplate. It has 
already travelled thousands of miles, dear reader, since you began 
to peruse these lines. Could we saddle and sit astride the flying 
bullet as it whistles through the yielding air, we should not 
advance so rapidly as speeds the earth along through space. As 
chartered passengers on board the ship of the earth, we traverse 
the wide ocean of ether at a rate exceeding a thousand miles— 
not per day, nor even myer hour, but, incr edibile dictu, per minute. 











dag) ‘Stelle,” 1877, p. 335. 
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In each succeeding minute we are hurried along, in spite of our- 
selves, through a thousand miles of space. Yet our earth moves 
slowly as compared with other planets. Arcturus, for example, 
travels over fifty miles in one second; consequently more than 
three times faster than the earth. 

This is not all. Each scintillating star not merely moves, not 
merely moves in many cases at an incredible velocity, but, what 
is far more admirable, with such regularity and precision, and 
along such a well-defined path, deviating neither to the right nor 
to the left, that astronomers can predict to a nicety—to within a 
minute, or even a fraction of a minute—at what point in the 
heavens they may be found at any given future time—say next 
month, next year, or even next century. 

These are what are called scientific facts. Our only purpose 
in introducing them is to point out that they are not merely 
scientific facts, but that they are also scientific mysteries—mys- 
teries in the natural order. Men who will not hear of mysteries 
even in the invisible world are yet constrained by the irony of 
fate to accept mysteries here in this palpable and visible universe. 
For how such gigantic masses of matter, forming these colossal 
worlds, can be supported and controlled, and led along with such 
absolute docility and obedience, and at such a pace, through the 
tractless waste, year after year and century after century, while 
generations of men come and go, and kingdoms rise and fall, no 
one can tell. 

If I appeal to the most learned astronomer that ever walked 
the earth, and beg him to give me an explanation, he can no 
more do so than he can reach me down the pale-faced moon. 
Why? For the best of all reasons: because he has none to 
give; because, in its ultimate analysis, he is as ignorant of the 
mystery as you or as I, 

Do not mistake me, gentle reader. I am far from wishing to 
imply that he will make no answer and assign no cause. Even 
narrow-necked bottles have a certain reputation for eloquence, 
after their kind. And so have narrow-minded men of science. 
Hence the astronomer will probably discourse learnedly, copiously, 
and well. He will drown all your difficulties under a deluge of 
formule. If you are not a sifter of words and a weigher of 
terms, you may leave him with the impression that he knows all 
about the matter, and that he has even made it clear to yourself. 
But lay not that flattering unction to your soul. What is the 
fact? Mere idle words. Verba, verba, preterea nihil. 
Sound, sound, and empty wind, vain pretence, fustian, and 
nothing more. He will talk glibly of “attraction,” and “repul- 
sion,” and “force,” and “energy,” and “time,” and “space,” 
and “ molecules,” and “ultimate atoms,” and “ether” (“ questo 
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mezzo misterioso,” as the great Secchi calls it), and, may be, 
impose upon you as upon others by this long jingle-jingle of 
scientific terms. He does not really unbandage our eyes, 
however, but calmiy substitutes a dozen bandages for the one 
we ask him to remove. We may fancy we can see at length, but 
in truth we are still walking blindfold. 

The scientific man, whether he be astronomer, naturalist, 
physicist, or chemist, does but explain one unknown in terms 
of a dozen other unknowns. His @ may indeed equal a, 
and his 2 may equal y+2; but what his y or what his z 
equals no mortal can so much as form the slightest notion. 
His whole system is and must ever be, from the nature of the 
case, one of ignotum per ignotius and obscwrum per obscurius. 

But to the demonstration. The requirements of space forbid 
us to dwell in detail upon each term employed in the supposed 
explanation of the astronomer. We must content ourselves 
therefore with one as a specimen, and its fate must decide the 
fate of the rest. It will be advantageous to take the most 
familiar of all the terms used, which is probably “ arrraction.” 

I will suppose that we have been studying the earth’s elliptical 
movement round the sun. We wish to know why the earth 
should move along a circular path rather than in a straight line, 
and what prevents it darting off at a tangent. After expressing 
some surprise at such a very simple question, the professor will 
of course inform us that it is owing to the force of the sun’s 
attraction. With this answer we shall be asked and expected to 
be perfectly satisfied, as though the whole mystery had been 
cleared up once and for evermore. 

But I am not to be put off with a phrase. Impenetrable 
mysteries are not to be solved by the bare magic of a word! It 
is only in fairyland that doors fly open and bolts draw back at 
the cry, “Open sesame!” You speak to me of attraction. But 
what is this attraction? Whounderstands it? What produced 
it? Whence comes it? Whither goes it? In what does it 
consist? I know what the term covers. Yes, its definition I can 
repeat as well as any parrot. It is “that invisible power in a 
body by which it draws anything to itself.” I¢ is no stranger 
to us. We see the action of this power in and on every material 
object in the world.* We may give ita name. More no mar 
can do. Here our proud intellect must rein up and stop short. 
So far shalt thou go, and no farther. From this point the road 
is blocked. ‘No thoroughfare!” stands written in great un- 
mistakable characters right across our path. 





* “ La gravita é una forza che regge tutto il creato, dall sassolino cadente 
sulla terra, alla Nebulosa che si va condensando nella profondita dello 
spazio.”—“ Le Stelle,” by Secchi, p. 341. 
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We may stick a label upon any box without so much as even 
suspecting the nature of its contents. That anybody can do. 
But what we want is to see it opened and its innermost secrets 
disclosed. Of course we are fully aware that the mysterious 
power which scientists have christened “ attraction ” exists, and 
that it acts. Are we not indeed under its strange influence 
ourselves? Why, it is this very attraction which keeps us bound 
to the earth ; which hinders us from soaring at will into the 
clouds; which casts us rudely to the ground when we lose our 
balance ; which holds us in its iron grip all our lives long ; 
which masters us, oppresses us, and lords and tyrannizes over us 
in a thousand wondrous ways. Watch the infant taking its first 
lessons in walking. Watch him in his early encounters with 
this invisible foe. See how he is obliged to struggle with it. 
Two steps, three, perhaps four steps, and this attraction has dragged 
him down. Never mind. Up, and on again! But observe: 
again the Invisible has seized hold of the Visible and brought 
him once more heavily to the ground. Strange! There are two 
wrestling here as certainly as any two ever wrestled in the public 
arena, yet one only can we see; he is well known to us, and we 
call him Tommy or Johnny, but the strange knight in the 
invisible armour who has entered into the lists with him keeps 
his visor down. He will not reveal himself, and fights under the 
sobriquet of Attraction. As we struggle with him, and feel the 
unseen pressure of his arms around us, and succumb again and 
again to the force which he wields, we are still in utter ignorance 
of his real nature and hidden quiddity. Yet scientists dare to 
refer us to this Attraction as to a clear and lucid solution in the 
cave of a thousand difficulties. 

Take another instance. We read in the Times that such a 
man threw himself from on high—from the monument, or from 
the cliff that juts out ten thousand feet above the shelving beach. 
But I beg to dissent. You tell me he threw himself down. 
Nothing of the kind. No man can throw himself down. The 
expression is not felicitous, nor rigorously accurate. The fact is, 
such a thing is impossible. He can no more throw himself down 
a thousand feet than he can throw himself up a thousand feet. 
His share in the tragedy is a very modest one indeed. He 
merely steps like an imprudent beleaguered citizen beyond his 
natural defences—beyond the jutting rock, and so places himself 
within reach of this great power lying in ambush. This power, 
hidden and unknown, yet in its omnipresence and ceaseless 
vigilance reminding us almost of God Himself, is what we speak 
of as the attraction of gravity. This it is that stretches out its 
arms, as it were, seizes him in its irresistible clutches, and hurls 
him headlong, with the force of a giant, through ten thousand 
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feet of space, and dashes him violently to the ground where now 
he lies crushed to atoms. 

The sincere Christian, fearing Him who can hurl not his body 
only but his soul also into hell (Matt. x. 28), is quite as “scientific” 
as our professor who fears to tread too near the treacherous edge 
of the cliff. If indeed a man will admit the unseen and inscrut- 
able power in one case, and will contemptuously reject the unseen 
and inscrutable power in the other, for no better reason than 
because it is unseen and inscrutable, we may justly charge him 
with inconsistency and folly. He may, of course, question the 
evidence for supernatural revelation ; but to deem such revelation 
unreliable (as many do) because it lands us in mystery, is a sad 
violation of reason and common sense. 

Truly, we know of the existence of attraction. We feel its 
power. We realize its presence. We experience its ubiquity. 
But explain it, fathom it, unravel its mysteries? Never! never! 
never! No one at bottom knows what it is. We see an effect. 
We do not see the cause. We merely argue a cause. And we 
give the cause a name. That is the whole extent of our know- 
ledge. In the instance before us we label the unknown force 
“attraction.” In other cases we label the cause “ electricity,” 
or “ instinct,” or “‘ life,” or “ energy,” or “ endosmosis,” and so 
forth. This being done, we proceed to transform ourselves into 
noisy windbags, and to inflate ourselves with pride, conceit, and 
other forms of barren emptiness and bombast. 

Yet scientific terms are no expounders of mysteries. We are 
ignorant still. We can hardly flatter ourselves that we know any 
more of a process because we have got possession of its name. 
And what has been shown of attraction might be shown of all 
the rest of the scientific gamut. I have selected the term attrac- 
tion in preference to any other, because it is so familiar and so 
widespread in its application. It does service in almost every 
branch of science. Like a finger-post it meets us at well-nigh 
every cross-road we come upon, as we journey through the 
intricacies of chemistry, mechanics, and molecular physics. Not 
only are we confronted over and over again with attraction of 
gravitation, but we have to do also with magnetic, diamagnetic, 
and electrical attraction, and adhesive, cohesive, and capillary 
attraction, besides chemical attraction or affinity. Yet in all its 
various and multiplied applications this term covers, not knowledge 
but ignorance—and, let me add, an ignorance which we cannot 
dissipate, fly from, nor by any means escape. 

Yet, in spite of this, incomprehensibility is seriously urged as 
a reasonable motive for abandoning supernatural belief! All 
that need be repeated here is that the term attraction is not one 
whit more obscure or inexplicable than dozens of others which arise 
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in every scientific explanation, such as “ energy,” “ force,” “ time,” 
electricity, and so on. Hence, on maturer reflection it will appear 
that the learned astronomer who is supposed to be explaining 
one mystery is, all the while, only introducing on the scene a 
dozen other mysteries. Verily! this devil ignorance is hard to 
exorcise. When we think him dislodged he does but return with 
seven other spirits worse than himself, and we are in a more 
pitiable plight than before. 

A glance at some of the mysteries of the material heavens has 
convinced us of the hollowness of the pretentious claims to pro- 
found knowledge concerning the dogmas of astronomical science. 
Let us descend from regions of unmeasured space, with its blazing 
suns, rushing worlds, and flashing meteors, and see if we are any 
better able tc deal with the objects in our own little rock-built 
earth. Whatever may be said of gigantic worlds removed from 
us by billions of miles, we may perhaps be excused for thinking 
that the common objects around, which we can handle, examine, 
study at leisure, place under the microscope, or throw into the 
retort, will be more amenable to our scrutiny. These at least, 
we might imagine, may be forced to deiiver up their secrets. 
Vain hope. No martyr of old ever guarded his secret so closely, 
so firmly through fire and sword, torture, and the rack, as will 
the feeblest grain of sand or most insignificant beetle, twist and 
turn it as you may. 

We must endeavour now to illustrate the truth of this state- 
ment by an example. And to render the lesson the more effective, 
we will select as its subjeet not anything rational or even sentient, 
but merely a simple little plant that grows by thousands in our 
fields and meadows—the lily of the field, pointed out long 
centuries ago by our Lord Himself as not unworthy of our 
attention. ; 

Suffer me to introduce the subjeet by a supposition. 

A mighty king, possessed of absolute power, holds undisputed 
sway over the whole world. His wealth and resources are exhaust- 
less, and his subjects are at once the most able and the most 
obsequious that the earth has ever harboured. Now itso chances 
that among the plants and flowers adorning his palace is one for 
which he has conceived the highest admiration ; it is a perfect 
specimen of the common lily of the field. Its beauty, delicacy, 
and sweet fragrance have captivated his heart, and he determines 
—for kings sometimes have strange fancies—to get this flower 
accurately reproduced with all its parts and properties. 

A proclamation is accordingly issued. Couriers are despatched 
to every part of the kingdom, summoning before his dread presence 
the wisest and most learned of the land. In due time all are 
gathered in the great hall of the palace; his majesty then enters, 
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resting his eyes with gratified pride upon the renowned assem- 
bly. All the intellect ofthe age is there. Scientists, naturalists, 
mathematicians, biologists, geologists, and botanists by the dozen, 
as well as renowned explorers, observers, students, and philoso- 
phers; some have brought the books they have written, or the 
instruments they have invented, or the specimens they have 
bottled. These lie on a table in the centre of the room, and are 
very curious and interesting. ‘There is a treatise in three volumes 
on the “Crico-arytenoidei laterales of the cricket’s throat ;” and 
six folios, bound in calf, on “The action of the cephalic and the 
pedal ganglion in the oyster ;” then there are bottles containing 
the intestines of the iguana, and the foetus of the kangaroo, and 
brains and limbs of birds and beasts of all kinds, and of reptiles 
not a few. 

As soon as silence is secured, the king, turning to his dutiful 
subjects, addresses them in the following words :— 

“Most learned and illustrious Signors, I demand of you a 
simple thing. Confer, therefore, among yourselves; unite 
together in earnest consultation ; strain your vast intellects to the 
utmost, and construct for me an exact and living copy of this small 
flower that you see before my throne. On my part, I promise to 
provide you with all the materials and appliances you need. You 
shall have an unlimited supply of chemicals, machinery, labora- 
tories, retorts, alembics, &c.; in a word, whatever you desire. 
No expense or trouble will be spared. Take this lily, and make 
me a perfect model of it in form, texture, tint, scent, and in every 
other particular; success will be handsomely rewarded, failure 
will be visited with instant death.” 

Their countenances fall. Impossible! As well bid them con- 
struct a continent, a world, yea, an entire universe. 

The king, noting their dejection, adds these consoling and re- 
assuring words :—“ Observe, there is no question here of creation 
—that I know belongs to God alone; I do not ask you to create 
so much as a grain of dust or a particle of fibre. The flowers of 
the field are not created such ; they are produced from matter 
already existing. Every element which is destined to enter into 
the composition of next spring’s flowers already exists in earth, 
air, and water; indeed, you scientists assure me that nothing is 
created or destroyed, but merely changed,* The elements, there- 
fore, of this flower are at your disposal and within your reach, if 
only you know how to get at them and extract them. All I 
request of you is to select and to build up the existing materials 
into a simple little plant.” But he might as well have com- 
manded them to encircle his royal fingers with the rings of 





* See, e.g., Tyndall—“ Heat as a mode of motion.” Ch, xiv. 
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Saturn. They are obliged to acknowledge their inability, and are 
marched off at a brisk trot to execution. 

Meanwhile, the monarch turns away from these mystified 
magnates, and directs his attention to a dark, shapeless, scentless 

article of matter lying on a golden paten before him: it is the 
seed of the flower. Its appearance is exceedingly insignificant, 
there being nothing about it externally to excite wonder or 
admiration ; it is, in fact, almost indistinguishable from the 
pebbles and broken particles lying around. Yet the task which 
the wisest men refused—the task which all your Huxleys,Tyndalls, 
Darwins, Drapers, Arnolds and Clodds are powerless to execute— 
nay, at the bare thought of which they stand confounded—this 
small servant of God, this humble little weaver, will accomplish 
with unerring accuracy, and the utmost perfection and despatch. 

And what are its terms? It exacts nothing hard or impossible. 
A handful of earth, air, moisture, and sunshine are all its demands. 
From such existing materials it will construct flower and leaf, 
branch and stem, root and tendril, colour and scent. Out of 
darkness it will bring forth the pearly whiteness of a fairy cup ; 
out of shapelessness, the fair proportions of a waving flower ; out 
of asombre and repulsive particle of matier, a grace, a beauty, 
and arichness of ornamentation eclipsing Solomon in all his 
glory—‘‘Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed as one of 
those.” 

Lay the seed in the ground. Hidden away there in its strange 
subterraneous workshop or laboratory it at once begins like a 
giant to arouse itself from sleep. Its whole being is soon palpi- 
tating with life. After feeding upon the surrounding moisture 
for awhile till it swells and expands, it throws out a feeler here 
and a feeler there. Then, without drawings or plans, but guided 
by Him whose hand rests upon all, it commences to set about its 
task in good earnest. Without hands or arms it builds up—not 
accidentally, not at random, uot anyhow—but in perfect order and 
symmetry, an elaborate and complicated structure. First it 
gathers and prepares the materials—hewing and cutting them, 
we might almost say; it then lays atom upon atom, and particle 
upon particle, and cell upon cell, in strict conformity to a pre- 
conceived type and with a distinct view to an ultimate result, as 
a house-mason might lay stone upon stone and brick upon brick 
in the construction of some regal palace. Or rather, with a skill, 
a deftness, and a facility at which the most accomplished human 
labourer could never arrive. There is no precipitation, no excite- 
ment, no undue haste; all proceeds in absolute calm, order, and 
regularity, and with a precision which is simply mystifying. In 
fact—for we must relieve our thoughts—every stage in the 
process is instinct with the most unmistakable traces of the 
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guiding presence of an uncreated hand. Digitws Dei est hic. 
The invisible molecules which are to be wrought up into leaves 
are not scattered over the stem ; what is destined for the chalice- 
cup is not carried to the roots ; each particle is carefully borne to, 
laid down, and fixed in its appropriate place. 

We have visited the great factories and cotton mills of Lan- 
cashire and the North. We have watched, with wondering 
admiration, the ponderous and complicated machinery giving 
birth in much travail and noise to cloth and diaper, and weaving 
the finest of gossamer threads into all kinds of fancy fabrics, 
while tracing on them a score of different-coloured patterns. 
Much have we marvelled at such inventions of man’s industry 
and genius, but here is something more worthy of our admiration, 
something fur more wondrous. The seed weaves without loom or 
spindle, spool or flax; yea, weaves a texture which, in delicacy 
of workmanship, beauty of tint, and silky softness, cannot be 
equalled nor even approached by any machinery in the world. 
Without organs of sight or power of vision it adorns the fabric, 
as it. weaves it, with a thousand rainbow hues. Without gold it 
gilds the pistils’ tips till they seem to burn in the sun, and 
without pallet or-paints it covers the petals with a snowy white- 
ness, and stains the leaves with emerald green. 

Nor is this all. It also plans and excavates the thousand 
hidden channels and microscopic aqueducts along which flows the 
invigorating sap, circulating through every Jeaf and tendril and 
fibre from one extremity to the other, while, with its roots so 
admirably adapted for the purpose, it grasps and clutches the 
stones and pebbles for strength and support. 

It draws from the earth, or absorbs from the atmosphere, all 
the building materials it needs. Not, however, indiscriminately, 
not seizing at haphazard whatever it chance to lay its fingers on 
(if we may so express it), but selecting and choosing only what 
will best serve its purpose. If, for example, molecules of carbonic 
acid, potassium, ammonia, sodium, and of water lie within reach, 
the plant will leave untouched the potassium and the sodium, 
but will eagerly gather up the atoms of water,* ammonia, and 
carbonic acid, exhibiting, in truth, a nicer and more infallible 
sense of distinction than the most fastidious gourmand in the 
selection of his food. 

Yet to gather particles from the earth, to waylay the richly 





* Die Hauptmasse des emporsteigenden Wassers hat nur die Bedeutung 
eines Transportmittels fiir diese aus dem Boden in die Pflanze gelangten 
mineralischen Salze; nachdem es in die Blatter gekommen, verdunstet es 
zum gréssten Theile wieder in die Atmosphire.”—“ Pflanzenleben,” von A. 
Kerner von Marilaun, vol. i. p. 260, 1887. 
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laden summer breeze* as it hastens by, and to rob it of its 
carbon, &c., is but the least marvellous part of its task. It must 
not only gather molecules from without, it has also to distribute 
them judiciously within its own mysterious organism; to repair 
the waste from wear and tear, to keep its delicate hues ever fresh 
and bright the summer through, to replenish unceasingly its 
waving censer with the sweetest of fragrant incense, and, what is 
more wonderful than all, to construct and elaborate from its 
entrails new seeds and principles of future life, endowed with the 
same strange constructive powers and properties exercised by 
itself, powers and properties which it seals up, as it were, and puts 
away in the ovary for future use, to be called into play a year 
hence, or perhaps, as in the case of seeds found in Egyptian 
mummies and tombs, not till thousands of years have rolled their 
weary lengths along. 

Here we have roughly sketched, as though with a few rude 
strokes of the pen, the process of growth as we find it exhibited 
by a single seed ; one selected at hazard among the billions that 
are scattered with regardless profusion over the earth, and swarm 
in every nook and cranny and corner throughout this spacious 
world. That this process includes a great variety of phenomena 
besides those I have pointed out, must be patent to every one. 
The special point, however, which I wish to press home, is their 
essentially incomprehensible character. 

If we betake ourselves to the profoundest scientist—to him 
who superciliously refuses to stoop to the incomprehensible even 
in matters of faith, and who scoffs at Catholics because they accept 
doctrines above the reach of reason, and ask him to dissipate the 
darkness for us, and to clear away the mist of ignorance which 
dims our mental vision, will he afford us any true help? Can 
he lead us to the brink of any one of the many deep seas of 
mystery that hem us in, and give us eyes to see down, deep 
down, into its impenetrable depths ? Shall we find bottom with 
his little plummet any more than with our own ? 

At all events we may make the attempt. We approach the 
oracle with befitting reverence and awe. But it is the same old 
story. Here again, as with the astronomer, we are asked to accept 
words for explanations, and incomprehensible terms for elucida- 
tions, as though two blacks could by any possibility make a white, 
as two negatives will make an affirmative. 

He cannot give an exhaustive reply, but he will attempt to 





* “Le piante respirano come gli animali: il loro polmone é principal- 
mente rappresentato dalle foglie, seminate di stomi, cioé di migliaja di 
boccuccie, destinate ad introdurre il fluido vitale.”—“ Acqua ed Aria,” by 
Antonio Stoppani, p. 371. 
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put us off by referring us to the action of ‘ chemical affinity,” 
* solar radiation,” and “absorption,” and will doubtlessly lay con- 
siderable stress on the influence of “ endosmotic action.” In 
other words, he will really explain nothing whatever. The terms 
themselves in which the so-called explanations are couched enclose 
as deep mysteries as the very processes they are intended to 
explain. As well throw a bucket of salt water over a man’s 
head, to teach him the cubic content of the Atlantic. Properly 
interpreted, the sententious reply of the professor would run 
somewhat as follows :—‘‘ Sir, we have spent our lives care- 
fully studying and watching the various phenomena included 
under the term growth, and though it is hopelessly impossible for 
us to know anything whatever about their essence and intimate 
character, yet—as we may frequently have occasion to refer to 
them—we designate them by learned Latin and Greek names, 
which at all events possess the merit of deceiving the vulgar by 
an appearance of erudition, though they are in reality only labels, 
marking, but in no way elucidating, unaccountable phenomena. 
This, indeed, you will find we not unfrequently admit * in our 
published works, All we are able to offer you therefore, in the 
form of a reply, is a list of the names by which scientific men have 
agreed to designate the many unintelligible processes that have 
been observed, and maystill be observed, in actual progress through- 
out the limitless expanse of nature. To pretend to give you a really 
exhaustive and complete account of the simplest object in nature 
—of the jellyfish, for instance, or even of a single one of the delicate 
extensile filaments or tentacles that hang from the margin of its 
dise ; or of the process of assimilation in the Ameeba; or of the 
organs of vision of the Rotifers and other microscopic animalcule 
inhabitating almost every pond in millions—would be to pretend 
to a power and an insight to which we are fully conscious we 
cannot offer the slightest claim. In fact, we are constrained to 
accept so many inscrutable mysteries in the order of nature, that 
really we must decline to entertain any of those you propose to us 
in the order of grace. .... ” The simple unvarnished truth is that 
all the Huxleys, Tyndalls, Harrisons, Drapers, Cliffords, &c. &c., 
that ever were, are, or ever shall be, could not construct for us 
the tiniest insect that crawls, nor the simplest flower that blooms ; 
no, nor one small claw or gauzy wing; nora leaf or rootlet of the 
humblest moss or liverwort. What, construct! Why, they 
cannot even explain any one of these things when it is constructed. 
If interrogated they will ring out their sad changes in the old 
familiar style :— 





* For an instance of such admissions, see Tyndall’s “ Fragments of 
Science,” p. 420, 1876. 
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Affinity, Radiation, Absorption, 
Absorption, Radiation, Affinity ; 
Capillary attraction and Endosmosis, 
Endosmosis and Capillary attraction. 


Though all this is very humiliating to our pride, it should 
hardly be a matter of astonishment, for God warned us centuries 
ago that ‘ the number of fools is infinite.” All men are in reality 
densely ignorant concerning the essence of things. In so far as 
their relation to the sum ofall truths is concerned, the difference 
between a philosopher and a fool is really but trifling, and lies 
chiefly in this—that while the philosopher knows he is a fool, the 
fool is too foolish to do more than vaguely to suspect it, and even 
that only now and then in his more lucid moments. 

Yet to realize our folly is of vital consequence ; it is the first 
condition for the exercise of faith, Why do men start and draw 
back when divine truths are proposed to them? such as the 
holy Eucharist, the Blessed Trinity, or the Resurrection of the 
dead? Mainly because they cannot imagine how such things 
are possible ; because they are unable to suggest to their own 
minds any plausible explanation or to fashion any satisfying 
theory whatever as to how such things can be. They are un- 
willing to acknowledge distinctly to themselves the limited range 
of their mind, or to make a sincere act of humble faith in God or 
His Church; thinking trust in an infallible voice to be credulity, 
and not understanding that, in the words of De La Mennais, 
“Le plus haut degré de crédulité est Ja foi en soiméme.” As P. 
Juan de Mariana quaintly observes, “ the last shirt that clever men 
take off is pride.” * Many a wiseacre is to be met with in these 
days who will declare with no little petulancy his utter want of 
belief in the most essential doctrines of faith. ‘‘ This,” he will 
say, “ cannot be ; that is impossible ;” and as for the other, well “ it 
does not commend itself to my mind, and I can’t accept it.” 

Commend itself to thy mind, indeed ! 

O, poor little worm! wriggling in thy clayey bed. Thou 
strange admixture of pride and folly; thou pitiable and ignoble 
combination of arrogance, conceit, and stupidity ; who troubles 
himself about thy mind? What is the mind of a Plato, or an 
Aristotle, or a Solomon, compared to the mind of Him who with a 
breath formed all mind as well as all matter from nothing? It 
is as darkness to light, as night to day, as nothing to infinitude. 
The least among the invisible infusoria or other animalcule whose 
universe isa drop of water, is not so ignorant of thee, of thy 
thoughts, life, character, interests, feelings, desires, faculties and 





* “ La altima camisa de que se despojan los hombres sabios es la soberbia.” 
—‘ Harmonia entre la Ciencia y la Fe,” p. 192. 
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gifts, as thou art ignorant of the power and the wisdom of God. 
Yet if such a tiny speck could reason, and should deny existence 
to thee, because forsooth it is unable to make thee fit in with its 
silly raindrop theory of the universe, it would not present such a 
ludicrous spectacle as thou dost when rejecting God and His 
revelation. The attitude thou assumest escapes being ridiculous 
only by becoming so abominably blasphemous. 

How cramped, confined, and straitened is that puny mind of 
thine with which thou presumest to investigate the secrets of God! 
Thou livest truly, yet thou knowest naught of life. Thou 
thinkest, but canst not explain thought. Thou dost feel, but in 
no way canst thou account for feeling; thou dost move, but 
motion is to thee a mystery unfathomable. Go to! When thou 
hast first disentangled for us somewhat the mysterious web of 
this life we may perhaps listen to thee with greater patience, 
discoursing on the secrets of the next. At present thy pride 
impresses us more deeply than thy wisdom. The wisest of 
philosophers cannot fathom the wonders contained even in a 
drop of water ; and hast thou fathomed the depths and measured 
the altitudes of the Infinite and the Omnipotent—that thou dost 
preach and prattle so freely of the mysteries of divine faith ? 

God is not a myth because thou canst not make Him out, nor 
are His doctrines false because thou canst not fathom them. 
Though the sun be set and sunk below the horizon, I cannot 
persuade myself that it has wholly ceased to be, because thou 
canst not descry it with thy dim rushlight or flickering tallow 
dip. No! Nor, to speak the truth, do I feel bound by any 
irresistible pressure of logic to declare the ocean bottomless be- 
cause thou canst not reach the bottom with thy alpine-stock, 
pilgrim’s stave, or any other contemptible human contrivance or 
yard-measure whatsoever. 

If, indeed, this base and palpable earth envelop itself in a 
thousand mysterious wrappings, so that we can in no way unfold 
its secrets—if, in spite of all the scientific “ open sesames” with 
which the wise supply us, its trap-doors still remain doubly barred 
and wholly indifferent to our holloaing and shouting—we shall 
not be utterly foolish, perhaps, if we still think that mysteries 
may lurk in the spiritual and supernatural world, of which this is 
but a rude and unworthy shadow. It may be old-fashioned to 
believe in the revealed mysteries of God, but God Himself is not 
of yesterday ; and all truth is old—and old, because eternal. 


In conclusion, it may be useful to remark that, when attempting 
to treat with agnostics and scientific infidels on religious subjects, 
two distinct sets of difficulties rise at once into prominence. The 
first set arises from (1) the very nature of the truths themselves ; 
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the second (2) from the nature of the evidence upon which these 
truths rest. . 

As regards the first. It is well known that many persons are 
repelled solely by the incomprehensible character of the dogmas 
of faith. Accustomed to deal always with the tangible and the 
palpable, they seem to experience an insuperable repugnance for 
all that is supernatural and spiritual; and can scarcely ever be 
got to give such subjects the attention they deserve. To answer 
persons of that class, is appears to me very necessary to bring 
out into prominence the fact which even the more learned among 
scientific men do not acknowledge to themselves with sufficient 
explicitness—viz., that the material universe swarms with im- 
penetrable mysteries. By rendering this fact clear and con- 
spicuous, men’s minds will not merely be led to acknowledge the 
possibility of immeasurably deeper secrets in the invisible and 
spiritual world, but will be induced even to anticipate and to 
expect them with a confidence amounting almost to positive 
certainty. Knowing further that, by means of the five senses, 
God is daily revealing, without explaining, a vast number of 
natural mysteries, they will readily admit, even @ priori, the 
probability of His having revealed without explaining a vast 
number of supernatural mysteries—not of course by means of the 
senses, but by other means more in harmony with the super- 
sensible character of such truths. 

Now, as regards the second set of difficulties. It is an un- 
doubted fact that many scientists, while fully recognizing the 
incomprehensibility of the phenomena of nature, yet accept them 
unhesitatingly, because of the irresistible force of the evidence of 
their reality, which streams in upon them through every sense. 
What therefore hinders these from believing, is not so much the 
dogmas of faith in se, but rather the character of the evidence 
upon which they rest, and the real strength of which they are 
unable or unwilling to appreciate. 

In the present paper our attention has been confined exclu- 
sively to the first set of difficulties ; it remains for us in a future 
paper to complete the argument by showing that while from the 
very nature of the case the supernatural must need a different 
kind of witness from the natural—sense being no more competent 
to discover things spiritual than blindness to discover the laws of 
optics—that nevertheless the evidence actually accessible to us 
(while remaining essentially different in kind) is yet as reliable, 
as satisfactory, and even yet more firmly established, than that 
which supplies us with proof of the sensible phenomena of daily 
life. Any suggestions on this last point from readers of the 
present article will be most gratefully welcomed by me. 

Joun 8S. VauGHan. 
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Art. VII—THE CAPE IN 1888. 


‘A LOOMING mass of mountain with a brilliant range of 

electric arc-lights at its base; a shearing gale from some- 
where near the South Pole, and with the icy quality belonging to 
that vicinity ; a wide surface of black, angry water stretching 
away to black, distant shores, constituted my first impressions of 
Cape Town, gathered from the deck of the Mexican on the night 
of August 30,1888. The effect was imposing, but austere, and I 
regarded with a sort: of shivering dread the strange land I had 
come to. All sense of depression, however, vanished next morn- 
ing before the genial sunshine and the still more genial weleome 
accorded to me at the Royal Observatory. How true a home I 
found there during two delightful, and to me ever memorable 
months, I cannot attempt to describe ; but those experienced in 
Scotch hospitality at its best may to some extent realize. 

Table Bay is a wide hollow, scooped out by the sea at the 
north-western extremity of an isthmus, by which the narrow 
tongue of land, protruding far to the south, and terminating in 
the cliffs of Cape Point, is connected with the mainland of Africa. 
The isthmus is known as the “Cape Flats,” the peninsula con- 
stitutes the Cape of Good Hope. That it was once an island, it 
does not require much geological acumen to perceive; and its 
flora, according to a distinguished local naturalist, still retains 
some insular characteristics. The famous silver tree, for instance, 
seems to have become specially adapted, during ages of isolation, 
to its present habitat. Apparently incapable of naturalization 
elsewhere, its shining groves climb the hill-sides above Constantia, 
and dwell, in secluded communities, among the ravines of the 
Lion’s Head, but decline to take a wider range. 

The peculiarity in the shape of Table Mountain, to which it 
owes its name, is mimicked by many flat tablets of rocks strewing 
its surface. It is due to the horizontality of the strata of quartzite 
composing it. The eastern prolongation of the ridge into the 
“‘ Devil’s Berg” produces, however, the curious effect that, seen 
“‘end-on” (as from the Royal Observatory), it contracts into a 
rudely conical peak, giving not the least suspicion of the long, 
level line of its broadside. The easiest ascent is from Hout’s Bay 
Neck, an hour’s drive from the Wynberg railway station. A lazy 
walk of two hours, varied by an occasional scramble, leads then to 
the summit of a gruesome cliff, 3800 feet high, whence on a clear 
day a magnificent sweep of coast-line is offered to the eye, or, on 
a doubtful one, a bird’s-eye view of Cape Town and Table Bay, 
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bewilderingly appearing and vanishing as the mist-drifts close 
and clear. 

The “ Pride of Table Mountain ” (Ixia grandiflora) blossoms 
in high summer. Its scarlet glories were thus in embryo when I 
passed through the ravine favoured by its tribe. But for the 
precautions taken for its defence, its “ fatal gift of beauty ”” would 
quickly lead to its extermination. Without a permit from the 
authorities, not a fire can be lit, not a flower can be plucked on 
Table Mountain, and the Ranger keeps especially close watch 
over the “ Glen of the Ixias.” One of the charms of the excursion 
is the continually varied scenes of floral loveliness which it presents 
Between the lily-enamelled meadows below and the lichen-em- 
bossed haunts of the “everlastings” above, zones of anemones, 
heaths, proteas, and endless other forms of blossoming radiance 
are interposed, in each of which a botanist would find fresh 
temptations to linger. 

Nature holds an orgy, rather than spreads a feast of flowers, at 
the Cape. The stately white arums, which swarm in every reach 
of damp grass, are given as food to pigs, and are hence known as 
“ pig-lilies ;” one may wade knee-deep in snowy ornithograms, 
sink into shallow seas of delicate “ painted ladies,” or trample at 
every step on orchids, asters, and gladioli. Here, surely, “ frighted 
Proserpina” must have dropped “from Dis’s waggon” her 
beauteous terrestrial trophies. 

Their present representatives are marvellously rich in colour, 
and perfect in development. Every petal is a separate master- 
piece. Profusion is here unaccompanied by negligence. A kind 
of plant, unfamiliar to most English visitors, is called “ Protea,” 
from its power of mimicking some of the external features of 
unrelated families. It includes no less than two hundred species, 
The “ black Protea” covers the “ Lion’s Head” mountain with 
bushes eight or nine feet high, bearing large, cup-shaped, black, 
feathery flowers, with downy, sulphur-coloured hearts. The 
“‘ yellow Protea,” a strong shrub flourishing in sandy stretches, 
looks, when thickly studded with its fluffy blossoms, like the 
roosting-place of innumerable canaries. Cape flowers are often 
called scentless, but with some lack of justice. There are excep- 
tions to the rule. That the conditions are, however, unfavourable 
to the development of perfume is shown by the diminished fra- 
grance of the English roses and violets cultivated, otherwise with 
signal success, in Cape gardens. 

The dislodgment of wild beasts from the neighbourhood of 
Cape Town has not yet quite become a matter of ancient history. 
In the beginning of the present century, lions and leopards still 
ranged the Flats, the nightly bark of wolves and hyenas disturbed 
the dwellers in outlying farmhouses, and the Salt River offered an 
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oozy home to a family or two of hippopotami. Even now, a 
stray baboon may be met with on Table Mountain, and the 
British sport of fox-hunting is kept up, with the substitution of 
jackals for foxes. Snakes, venomous as well as harmless, abound, 
and have taught birds some exquisite devices in nest-building. 
The flask-shaped structure of twigs and withered leaves, hung by 
the weaver-bird from the branches of many a willow and euca- 
lyptus, has an orifice below, opening sideways into a comfortable 
little nursery, completely inaccessible to the coiling robbers, 
which can only approach it from above. Another bird, known 
by a Dutch name signifying “ wadding-bird,” builds with a kind 
of felt, made of compacted vegetable down. It provides its abode 
with a blind entrance for the confusion of its reptile foes, the 
legitimate house-door, placed just below, being closed with a 
little valve or shutter lifted by the beak of the returning inmate. 
It is not on record that a snake has penetrated the secret. Long 
may it remain inviolate! 

Cape Town is now essentially an English settlement. It 
includes, it is true, a considerable Dutch element, into which the 
hollow and mischievous “ Africander ” agitation has lately 
sought to infuse a spirit of antagonism. But with little real 
success: the best Dutch are thoroughly loyal, while rightly 
endeavouring to keep alive the traditions and maintain the just 
influence of their race. These cannot easily be effaced. Dutch 
buildings, which in their unpretending solidity, overlaid with a 
certain rustic classicism, are not without dignity and originality, 
have set the colonial fashion in architecture ; the oak-avenues 
and pine-groves, embellishing the suburbs of Rondebosch and 
Wynberg, are of Dutch plantation; speeches in Parliament may, 
by the law of 1882, be delivered either in Dutch or English; a 
knowledge of Dutch is indispensable to any one entering upon 
public life; and, though the language be a debased dialect, so 
much of it has become current coin 4s to modify, permanently 
and appreciably, colonial phraseology. But English ideas are 
really paramount at the Cape; they have the winning quality, 
and are conformed to by all who have the intelligence to recog- 
nize their superiority. 

Up-country farmers, indeed, are all but impervious to external 
impressions. They move sluggisly in a deep groove. Their 
thoughts seem to have come to them, with their many acres, by 
hereditary descent. Some amusing stories are told of them in 
connection with the quest for the phylloxera. One well-to-do 
Boer agriculturist, on being shown the dreaded insect with a 
powerful microscope, exclaimed, “ Why, we could catch those 
things with mole-traps!” Another asked the Commissioners, on 
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their arrival to examine his vineyards, “whether they desired to 
have the dogs loosed to assist them.” 

Life on a Dutch farm is, for the most part, conducted on hand- 
to-mouth principles. It comprises a great deal of smoking on the 
stoep, or verandah, not a little whisky-drinking, some riding after 
cattle, some driving of nigger “hands,” with the minimum of 
bodily and mental exertion that will suffice to keep things going. 
The women are just as thriftless as the men. A Boer dame, it is 
said, will always open a tin of preserved milk rather than take 
the trouble to milk her cow ; and butter is often scarce—some- 
times running up to six shillings a pound—simply because the 
women prefer sauntering to churning. 

There is something impressive to the imagination in travelling 
in an English ship, under English auspices, six thousand miles 
from English shores, to land alter twenty days, in another virtual 
England. “ Civis Romanus sum,” one repeats to oneself, with 
some patriotic pride. So much at the Cape is English that what 
is un-English excites an ever-new surprise—the fact, for example, 
that three-quarters of the population are coloured. 

Coloured indeed with differences. There is every shade to be 
met with, from the “ burnished” black of the West Coast to the 
sickly yellow of a Malay half-caste. For the native Kaffir race 
has been supplemented by a variety of foreign importations. A 
flourishing Malay colony owns descent from the slaves of the 
early Dutch settlers. They form the picturesque element in the 
motley crowd of dwellers in Cape Town. Although strict 
Mahometans, their women, far from being secluded, make 
conspicuous spots of colour in every street and at every railway- 
station; and their ballooned skirts of gay printed cotton, sur- 
mounted by a pair of flaunting silk kerchiefs on neck and head 
respectively, the latter sometimes disposed in yashmak-fashion so 
as to cover the lower part of the face, add to the grotesque effect 
of their rotund figures, coffee-coloured, putty-countenances, and 
round black eyes. The men are far more elegant in appearance 
and attire. Some wear the distinctive garb of the “ Hadji” (for 
all who can make the pilgrimage to Mecca once in their lives) ; 
others (those chiefly who are employed as coachmen) sport a 
pagoda-shaped straw-hat, perfectly useless save as a badge of 
office and mark of dignity, and always, under stress of wind or 
weather, carefully removed for safety to a receptacle under the 
box-seat. They are invaluable as servants ; their fidelity to the 
precepts of the Koran ensures their sobriety ; and their religious 
practices are mostly of a nature to inconvenience themselves 
rather than their employers. They will touch no food cooked in 
an “unbelieving” kitchen; taste no flesh that has not been 
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“sacrificed” by their priests; aud their observance of the 
Ramadan fast is so strict as to leave them, at its close, exhausted 
and emaciated. 

They are rivalled, in serviceable qualities, of a lower grade, by 
the “ Kroomen ” from the West Coast. Regularly enlisted there 
in the Royal Navy, these amphibious Africans are, as occasion 
requires, made serviceable on shore. ‘The staff of the Royal 
Observatory includes two such dusky officials, drafted from the 
ships at Simon’s Town, one of them entitled “Jack Saltwater,” 
the other “ Pea Soup.” “T’were to consider too curiously ” to 
inquire how the latter came by his name; it must suffice that he 
passes by no other. Save, indeed, that when he presented him- 
self to be married, the clergyman, judging “ Mr. Brown ” a more 
becoming ecclesiastical appellation, substituted it for the nonce ; 
but its use did not survive the conclusion of the ceremony. 

** Pea Soup ” is a stalwart black colossus, of placable disposi- 
tion, yet not without latent pugilistic proclivities tending to 
enhance him in public estimation. Once, after undergoing from 
a pair of white loafers a good deal of “chaff” on the subject of 
his complexion, he was at last roused to the retort: “ Me only 
poor black fellar, but me more gen’leman than you!” and the 
accompanying threat of flinging his persecutors into an adjacent 
stream was so likely to be promptly put into execution that they 
slunk away in discomfited silence. 

Intelligent, capable, and trustworthy, “Pea Soup” is a 
universal favourite. He is, probably, when he unbends, not 
devoid of social charm; possesses a somewhat lively sense of 
humour, and is able and willing to turn his hand to anything. 
More particularly when the job is of a mechanical description. 
His insight into the “ go” of any kind of machine is remarkable, 
considering his opportunities, and nothing pleases him more than 
to be employed about the Observatory instruments. Kroomen 
are constitutionally cheerful. One, at Simon’s Town, having lost 
both his legs, was visited after the operation by the present 
Admiral, who expected to find him in a frame of mind corre- 
sponding to his lamentable situation. He was, on the contrary, 
in the highest spirits, his jollity being only tempered by the 
reflection that he had just bought two pairs of new boots, and 
had no longer any use for them ! 

The Dutch Reformed Church counts more adherents than any 
other of many rival sects among the million and a quarter 
inhabitants of Cape Colony ; the Church of England comes next ; 
while in 1885 there were little more than ten thousand Catholics. 
In a territory exceeding the area of the German Empire, although 
there are many more “stations” where Mass is occasionally 
celebrated, not above a score of Catholic churches are to be found, 
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and of these seven belong to the vicinity of Cape Town. But 
symptoms of growth and improvement are manifest, especially 
outside the limits of the colony, where gold and diamonds serve 
as magnets to all forms of human activity. A specially encouraging 
feature is the general esteem in which the Catholic clergy and the 
institutions promoted by them are held, as well as the zeal every- 
where displayed for the furtherance of Catholic education. Nearly 
every church has one or more schools attached to it, under the 
care, as a rule, of members of some religious order. Marist Brothers 
have charge of St. Joseph’s Academy and St. Aloysius’ School 
in Cape Town; the Sisters of Nazareth have lately opened an 
asylum for the aged; the Dominican Sisters have established 
there two mission schools, two schools for young ladies, and a 
deaf and dumb school, besides a mission school and a boarding 
school at Wynberg. These admirable ladies celebrated last 
September the Jubilee of their arrival in Cape Town; and I had 
the privilege of being present at a musical and dramatic enter- 
tainment got up by the school-children of both sexes in their 
honour. 

The fair faces of most of the little performers showed that the 
educational advantages offered by the Sisters are little availed of 
by non-European races; and there is one fatal obstacle in the 
way of attempts to raise their intellectual or moral status. That 
obstacle is the unrestricted sale of cheap spirits. For its degrad- 
ing effects, terribly apparent to any one riding along the road to 
Claremont on a Saturday night, not the helpless black people who 
succumb to temptation, but the white men who place it irresist- 
ibly before them, are primarily responsible. 

By the end of October the glory of early summer was visibly 
spreading over the Cape landscape. The time of the “ black 
south-easters”” was over ; the time of the “ blind south-easters,” 
which “ blow sand the first day, gravel the second, and rocks the 
third,” had not yet come. The oaks at Newlands had crowded 
on their amplest foliage ; the Flats were alive with the busy flitting 
of dainty sugar-birds ; innumerable aloes, each, one might fancy, 
with a cry to the sun of “ Moriturus te saluto,” seut up sturdy 
flower-stalks sprouting at the rate of Jack the Giant Killer’s bean- 
stalk; syringa trees were heavy with purple bunches of blossom ; 
through the open windows of the Royal Observatory the calling 
of quails, and the cry of the Christmas-bird to his mate, suc- 
ceeded by her lower-pitched reply, came in from the pine-groves 
with the sunshine and a scarlet flashing of mesembryanthemums ; 
honeysuckles were sweet before dawn, and at night the stars and 
the Mountain seemed to whisper to each other secrets such as 
Maurice de Guérin’s Centaur longed in vain to surprise. But 
my time had arrived to leave it alt; and on the 3lst of October 
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I carried away with me from the receding South African shore 
ineffaceable memories of widespread kindness, and some treasured 
gain of astronomical experience. 

On board the Tartar we emulated the diligence of the “‘ indus- 
trious ” man who objected only to working between meals. The 
lottery on the ship’s run was (to those who took part in it) the 
most important event of the day ; a novel, a game of chess, and 
some music whiled away the remainder. But the tedium ofa 
prosperous sea voyage was in an unlooked-for manner relieved. 
In the early morning of November 10, while the Tartar was 
steaming swiftly northward abreast of Sierra Leone, her shaft, or 
rather the couplings of some of its various sections, gave way. 
Almost simultaneously with the crash announcing this catas- 
trophe, a German boarhound set up a loud baying, immediately 
succeeded by the prolonged roar of escaping steam ; the extinc- 
tion of the electric lights was the natural consequence of the 
turning off of the motive power, so that the bewilderment of total 
darkness was added to the confusion of sounds and the uncertainty 
as to what had actuaily happened. The first order given was to 
“stand by the boats ;” but the injury to the huli was fortunately 
so slight that the water continually made (four inches an hour) 
was under full control by the engines. The fact, however, that 
there was a leak, taken in conjunction with the fate of the 
American, might suggest the advisability of including the 
“tunnel” in screw steam-ships, with the contiguous portion of 
the hold, in a single water-tight compartment. 

The scene next day was astriking one. There was something 
almost tragic in the sudden and complete helplessness of the 
great mail-packet, now lying 


As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean, 


her engines at rest, her sails useless, three large black balls (the 
signal of distress) hung in her rigging, the wide, stagnant sea 
stretching away illimitably towards the steaming horizon. 
Sharks prowled visibly round her in search of prey, which they 
had nevertheless the wit to neglect when it concealed a hook ; 
tired little swallows perched on her ladders and bulwarks, and 
were glad to be fed with flies by humane and unoccupied passen- 
gers, whose continually renewed efforts to quench the continually 
renewed thirst engendered by the tropical sun were betrayed by 
the growing fleet of corks amid which their crippled and becalmed 
vessel lay. When night came, rockets flaring up among the 
stars signified our condition with loud explosions to possible 
passing ships ; but ships at sea, it has been remarked, are like the 
pelice on shore, never found when most wanted; and we spoke 
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only a French gunboat, the Pourvoyewr, bound West Coast- 
ways in search of Kroomen, and hence useless for purposes of 
communication. The contrast between her agility, as she 
steamed rapidly from us into the hot, yellow dawn, and our im- 
mobility, was rendered the more harrowing by her contemptible 
appearance and untidy trim. 

Meanwhile, the engineers were at work day and night in the 
stifling hold ; and through their splendid exertions, crowned with 
a success which had at first seemed beyond hope, the ship was, 
after thirty-six hours, once more under weigh. The exhibition 
of her renewed vitality was greeted with a cheer as hearty as 
three dozen languid throats could raise. On the 13th we put 
into Dakar, a French settlement near Cape Verde, for the purpose 
of getting hold of an electric wire; reached Madeira on the 18th, 
were there transferred to the Athenian, and by her brought 
without further adventure to England. 

A. M. CLerxe. 





Art. VIIL—LOUVAIN AND DUBLIN. 


N the Dustin Review for October 1887, in an article on 
“The Catholic University of Ireland,” I sketched the pre- 
vious history of that institution, described its actual condition, 
considered what might be the value of the sham university, 
composed of various Catholic colleges, which some wish to sub- 
stitute for it, and discussed the nature of the measures which the 
Bishops might take, in concert with the Government, for obtain- 
ing a final settlement of the Irish University question, on the 
lines of the project announced many years ago at the Synod of 
Thurles. 

It seemed to be desirable—as the then reigning Pontiff expressly 
named the Catholic University of Louvain, at the time when the 
Dublin University was started,as the model which the Irish bishops 
would do well to keep in view—to visit Louvain and ascertain 
with my own eyes the present state of the institution so recom- 
mended. This I did in the August of the present year; and 
although my stay was brief, and it was vacation time, I learned 
enough about the condition and working of the University to 
understand tolerably well the causes of the remarkable success 
which it has achieved. 

To one approaching from the north-east, Louvain seems to lie 
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in a wide valley, bounded by two ranges, or cotewua, of rather 
varied outline. The country has a somewhat English appearance : 
it is Brabant; the swampy plains of Flanders lie well to the 
westward. Mount a hill, and your eye will rest on watercourses, 
bordered by tall poplars, winding through rich green meadows ; to 
the’south, crossing ranges, sometimes well wooded, promise much 
variety of scenery. Here and there the vast chateau of some 
princely house, such as the D’Arembergs, shows amid the park 
trees; and lake-like fishponds, bordered with fair turf, fill up in 
gradual descent some wooded and secluded valley. The student 
who has such a country to range over cannot be said to be 
badly off. 

Louvain town is neither brilliant like Antwerp, nor gravely 
beautiful like Bruges, nor frankly industrial and modern like 
Ghent. There are no grand streets, but there are many of 
which the architecture is pleasing and adequate; if there is squalor 
anywhere—if there are pauper warrens—diligent search must be 
- made to find them. The principal buildings, if we except the 
famous town hall and the noble collegiate church of St. Pierre, 
are those of the University. The second is hardly an exception, for 
it is placed at the disposal of the University for the performance 
of solemn religious functions. Thus, at the beginning of the 
session of 1888-9, on the 10th of October last, a ‘Messe solen- 
nelle” for the opening of the academical courses was celebrated 
in the church of St. Pierre. 

Provided with an introduction from the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, I called on the Rector Magnificus at his residence 
in the Montagne du Collége. Monsignor Abbeloos is a small, 
rather plain-featured man, but his looks and bearing bespeak 
intelligence, resolution, and activity. He conversed with me in 
English—not speaking with strict correctness, which could not well 
be expected, considering, as he said, how few are his opportunities 
of using our language—but yet fluently and intelligibly. He 
told me that Louvain now numbered 1700 students, and was the 
largest of all the Belgian universities. From the State institu- 
tions at Ghent and Liége, he said, many young men come to 
them, and are often found to be excellent Catholics, but not one 
student has ever joined them from the Masonic University of 
Brussels. The Louvain degrees of Candidat and Docteur in 
Philosophy and Letters (Arts) correspond to those of Bachelor 
and Master with us; the former is usually obtained at the end of 
the second, the latter at the end of the fourth year. Those who 
go out in the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters (Arts) for the 
most part take educational appointments. The courses in Law 
and Medicine demand a longer time—six years or more. 

The University being in full vacation, I was able to see neither 
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professors nor students ;* but the Rector kindly made it easy for 
me to visit the University buildings. The most important of 
these is a massive stone building called the “ Halles,’ somewhat 
resembling the old Schools at Oxford. The intern students 
reside in large colleges, or pédagogies, of which the largest and 
finest is the Collége du Pape, so named after Adrian VI., the 
preceptor of the Emperor Charles V. This has a spacious and 
handsome quadrangle in the Renaissance style. Either here, or 
at the College of Maria Theresa, in the same street, is the 
“Grand Auditoire ”—like the “ Auditorium” in which Festus 
and Agrippa listened to St. Paul’s address—a vast semi-circle 
with ascending seats, like a Greek theatre, capable probably of 
holding from 1600 to 2000 persons. 

After looking in at other colleges, I returned to the Halles, 
and was piloted through the vast building by an attentive 
concierge, M. Nackaerts. The library, containing 150,000 
volumes, is kept in three large halls, one of which is freely open 
to students and to the public. In the first hall is a noble bust 
of the first Rector,t Monsignor de Ram, who, as I stated in my 
previous article, governed the University for thirty years, and 
raised it from nothing to a state, relatively speaking, of great 
prosperity and efficiency. Besides the bust, there is a fine full- 
length portrait of Monsignor de Ram, standing. “Tout le 
monde l’aimait,” said my guide; “c’était un bel homme—trés 
fort.” There is also an attractive picture of the late Rector, 
Pierraets, who was only fifty when he died. The vivid and 
recent colours draw the eye to a grand full-length portrait of 
Leo XIIL., presented by the Pope himself to the University. 

At the end of the first hall is a large compartment, exclusively 
devoted to the reception of works published by professors of the 
University. Those of Mgr. de Ram himself, which are rather of 
technical than of general interest, extend to some twenty volumes, 
There are works by Hairion, Henry, Proost, David, Poullet, and 
Périn. One of David’s works is a history in Flemish—“ Vater- 
Jandsche Historie”—of his native country, in eleven volumes, 
From the library we passed to the “ Salle des Promotions.” This 
is a beautiful room, oak wainscoted and vaulted, somewhat re- 
sembling Convocation House at Oxford. Here degrees in theo- 





* Professor Lamy, to whom Dr. Neubauer had given me a card of 
introduction, was just then absent in England. 

+ The first Rector, that is, of the revived University. The ancient 
University of Louvain was founded by the Dukes of Burgundy in the 
fifteenth century ; it produced Justus Lipsius and other great scholars ; 
and was silenced and disorganized in the confusion and ruin of the 
French Revolution. On its foundations has arisen the present Catholic 
University, commenced in 1835. 
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logy and law are conferred, and theses read and contested. Not 
far off, and under the same roof, are the lecture-halls, or salles 
des cowrs, for theology and law; these are large rooms, each fur- 
nished with benches, a chaire, and a crucifix. The lectures of 
the Faculty of Philosophy and Letters (Arts) are given else- 
where—I think, in the Collége du Pape. , 

For the support and extension of the library every student at. 
Louvain pays five franes per annum; and the privilege of bor- 
rowing books, under due restrictions of course, is allowed to 
them. 

There are many indications that the European repute of the 
University of Louvain is on the increase. The reading of a 
paper at the Bath meeting of the British Association, last summer, 
by a biologist from Louvain, was noticed in all the papers. The 
Tablet writes (September 22, 1888) :— 


The President, in introducing the young professor (who spoke in 
English, by the way), made a very laudatory reference to the cele- 
brated Catholic University, and to the ‘‘ famous biological laboratory 
established but a few years ago by Professor Carnoy, and already so 
fruitful in scientific results.” Several distinguished savants took part 
in the discussion which followed, and paid tribute to the felicity and 
learning of Dr. Gilson’s essay. 


Nor is it only abroad that the University obtains this recognition. 
In Belgium itself it has evidently raised the intellectual standard 
among the Catholics. The Flemings and the Walloons have now, 
thanks to Louvain, a philosophy and a culture to back them, so 
that they may hold the religion of their fathers, not only with 
the heart, but with “the understanding also.” The influence 
seems to have been specially felt in West Flanders; Bruges 
appears to be a most Catholic city, and also ready to welcome any 
new development in art, science, or industry. The Angelus bell 
peals three times a day from all the church towers; the lovely 
carillons with their chimes make musical the night. You take up 
a local almanac on a hotel table, and you find that it begins with 
the moveable feasts and fasts, the days of obligation, and other 
Church notices; as if Bruges knew of no other religion but the 
Catholic for Christian man, At the time I was there, a great 
public meeting was held in honour of one of the leading men of 
the Conservative and Catholic party, M. Eugéne de Cock. The 
speeches made, in which Belgium was congratulated on the 
triumphs of the party, and Bruges on the fidelity of its champion, 
were rational and human; the violence and exaggeration with 
which such topics are usually handled at Nationalist meetings in 
Ireland were notably absent. One reason of the difference must 
be, that a humanizing university education is at the command 
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of that class among Belgian Catholics which supplies public 
speakers, and that it is not at the command of the corresponding 
class among Irish Catholics. 

The success of Louvain consists in this, that the true Univer- 
sity idea, having been once grasped, has been ably and steadily 
carried out. Can any one seriously believe that a like success 
lies before the group of ill-equipped colleges which now assume 
the name of the Catholic University of Ireland? Will they, 
regarded as a single institution, ever become an important influ- 
ence in the country? Is the Pope likely to send his portrait to 
this Catholic University ? 

The mistake that has been made does not consist in changing 
the name of the buildings in Stephen’s Green from University to 
College, nor in taking degrees in Arts from the Royal University. 
It consists in losing sight of the fact that every university, if it 
deserve the name, must wear a two-fold aspect. On one side it 
must be a school—a place of teaching, examining, prize-giving, 
classifying, and certifying ; on the other side, it must be a place 
where learning and science are pursued disinterestedly by men 
devoted to their subjects, thoroughly versed in them, and bent 
upon extending them. That student A., student B., and student 
C. should be well taught in the subjects which they came up to 
the University to learn; that they should prove their own 
industry, and the competence of their teachers, by winning prizes 
and distinctions—all this is very well. But if this is all, the 
University will have left half its work undone. For there rests 
upon it, not only the function of teaching, but the function of 
advancing human knowledge. It is bound, therefore, to gather 
together books, provide laboratories, museums, and apparatus, and 
employ in every department men capable of making the bert use 
of the materials and powers which it paces at their disposal. This 
seems to have been temporarily forgotten when the buildings in 
Stephen’s Green were handed over to the Jesuits in 1883. 
The teaching and examining side was alone thought of; for 
that the ancient educational renown of the Jesuits was thought 
a sufficient guarantee; the books, therefore, which had been 
accumulated on the spot, were sent away, as if to mark that 
learning—progress in culture—was no longer to be aimed 
at. But for this temporary obscuration of the founding and 
ruling ideas which had prevailed since the commencement of 
the University, it would not have been endured that the 
library should be removed from those buildings, poor as they 
were, in which Cullen and Newman designed that learn- 
ing should be devoutly followed and furthered. As, however, 
this obscuration existed, the Catholic University College stood in 
the eyes of the bishops on the same level with respect to learning 
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as the French College at Blackrock, or St. Mungret’s, or Carlow 

College, or many others, and, therefore, it had no special claim to, 

- -_ of, books, apparatus, instruments, or anything of the 
ind. 

This serious misconception, which, if persisted in, will secure 
indeed for the intellect of Catholic Ireland that lower culture 
which qualifies for winning prizes and passing examinations, but 
will deprive it of that higher initiation which brings up its adepts 
into line with all, in every country, who are marching at the van 
of human thought, has not, it may be hoped, damaged the pros- 
pects of Irish University education to an iremediable extent. 
But it must be absolutely and promptly repudiated; and the truth 
must be recognized that, whether the institution founded by the 
Synod of Thurles be called for the present a university or a college, 
it retains most of its old attributes unimpaired ; and it must be so 
dealt with, if the University question is to be settled satisfactorily 
for Catholics, that the claims of learning and the claims of 
teaching and training may be reconciled with equal care and 
satisfied with equal thoroughness. That other aspect of the old 
Catholic University, by which it was intended to be a seat of 
learning and a centre of intellectual light for Irish Catholics, 
must be faced again. So far trom dispersion, every kind of 
concentration must be resorted to. The old library must be 
brought back from Clonliffe, its more glaring deficiencies must 
be made good, and the means of regularly adding to it must be 
found. In this undertaking assistance may fairly be looked for 
from the Government. The Catholic community of this country 
out of its deep poverty subscribed, first and last, upwards of 
£150,000 to the funds of its University ; and it is not much to 
expect, now that the rooms which were formerly appropriated to 
the library are used for other purposes—and considering that, even 
if they could be had, they would be altogether insufficient when 
the library was placed on a proper footing—that the Government 
should ask from Parliament a vote sufficient to erect a new build- 
ing specially adapted for the purpose. If this building were 
planned as part of a general design for a new college, hereafter 
to be erected on the Stephen’s Green site, so much the better. 

If, however, the possibility be granted of the Government 
entering upon the road of giving satisfaction to the long- 
cherished wishes of the Irish Catholics in regard to University 
education, no one would expect, and few would desire, that they 
would fail to take all necessary guarantees that whatever money 
was granted should be laid out to the best advantage. At this 
point the hopes that were held out four or five years ago, when 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach was Chief Secretary for Ireland, will 
recur to the memory. The present Chief Secretary is made of 
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sterner stuff: if Mr. Balfour were once convinced that the way 
to the solution of the University difficulty lay in the direction 
here indicated, he might be depended upon, not to talk merely 
about an annual grant to University College, but actually to 
propose it to Parliament. Such grant need not much exceed 
that which has for several years been voted to each of the new 
Welsh University Colleges at Bangor and Cardiff. A scheme 
for the appropriation of the money would of course have to be 
arranged, and in the settlement of this a more convenient 
channel of communication between the Government and the 
Catholic body could not easily be found than that presented by 
the existing Episcopal Board of the Catholic University, which 
is small, and composed of bishops thoroughly qualified for the 
work. The first step would be to appoint a registrar, paid of 
course out of the grant, who should act as secretary to the Epis- 
copal Board. On the jndicious choice of this official, who should 
be in the prime of life and enjoying the full strength of his 
faculties, a great deal would depend. The appointments to be 
made would include the usual chairs in Arts, Law, Medicine, 
and Science; and the range of salaries would probably corre- 
spond, or nearly so, with that which has been long in operation in 
the Queen’s Colleges. The nominations would be made by the 
Government, subject to the veto of the Episcopal Board. This 
stipulation is, on the one hand, necessary, if the Catholic character 
of the college is to be secured (and that is the essential condition 
of the whole scheme); on the other hand, it is strictly just, as 
giving to those who own the site and premises, and who repre- 
sent a large expenditure thereon in past years, a fair share of 
control over nominations, the bearing of which on Catholic 
education in the future is so important. 

If the college in Stephen’s Green, representing, as it does, the 
mandate of Pius IX., the aims of the Synod of Thurles, and the 
generous sacrifices of Catholic Ireland, were once, in some such 
manner as has been above suggested, established on a sound 
footing, it cannot be doubted that the springs of private liberality, 
dried up by long disappointment and uncertainty, would again 
commence to flow. When Irish Catholics saw that the Govern- 
ment were disposed to treat them fairly, and to aid them in pro- 
viding a true seat of learning, conducted by scholars and 
scientists whose efficiency none could dispute, and fairly equipped 
with all those illustrative subsidia, all that varied apparatus, 
which the “Advancement of Learning” in the nineteenth 
century requires, it is certain that a people eminently intelligent, 
and always interested in the things of the mind, would actively 
bestir itseif to endow any science or literature that was neglected, 
to found burses for meritorious poor students, and, generally, to 
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provide whatever in the way of new buildings and subsidiary 
institutes the development of the College might require. 

Whether this endowment of the Catholic University College 
in Dublin would for the present be sufficient, or whether a strong 
claim might not be set up for similar aid to a Catholic college 
in Belfast, is a question on which the present writer does not 
feel competent to offer an opinion. No Government would 
willingly interfere with the operations of an institution so useful 
and so successful as the Queen’s College at Belfast ; and yet it is 
of course true that that college, while admirably answering the 
needs of the Presbyterian population of the North, does not cor- 
respond to the principles nor meet the demands of the Catholic 
population. However, if the Catholies of the North want a seat 
of learning for themselves, they must make sacrifices to obtain 
one ; and perhaps, if the Government were to hold out the hope 
that a substantial organized effort, whether on behalf of St. 
Malachy’s, Belfast, or some new foundation, would in due time 
be met by a Parliamentary grant, the justice of the case would 
for the present be met. 

With regard to the South and West, the Government are not 
likely to make any change at present. The time will doubtless 
come when the whole question of the position of the Queen’s 
Colleges must be reviewed ; but it involves many difficulties, and 
cannot be said to he pressing. 

1t will be manifest to the reader that, in whatever has been 
said here, as well as in the previous article on the same subject, 
the soundness of the theory of a Catholic University has been 
assumed. That theory was admirably expounded many years ago 
in Cardinal Newman's “ Discourses on the Nature of Univer- 
sities,” and no serious attempt to refute it has ever been made. 
It is true that—in English-speaking countries at any rate—the 
popular current runs strongly the other way. his is indicated 
by the character of the university institutions founded or assisted 
by the State within the last fifty years. The Victoria University, 
University College, Cardiff, and University College, Bangor, 
though not founded by the State, are liberally assisted by it ; in 
India and Australia the State recognizes, or has itself established, 
many institutes of higher education ; and in all these instances, or 
very nearly all, the Christian religion is completely ignored. Many 
difficulties are in this way evaded ; but it is a solution which the 
Irish Catholics are as determined as ever not to accept. They are 
resolved upon having for their children an education which has a 
creed and a philosophy behind it. For the elementary school the 
creed is sufficient; for the university the philosophy also is 
necessary, and this must be in their case the Catholic philosophy, 
for they believe in no other. Cardiff, Bangor, and Owens College 
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have no philosophy and no creed behind them; they may 
sharpen the intellect, make glib the tongue, and store the 
memory with facts and formule ; but the heart and conscience 
they leave alone. A hundred years hence the deficiencies on 
the moral side of all these agnostic colleges will perhaps be seen 
to have been appalling. Will the modern practice of Trinity 
College, Dublin, be held up for our imitation? Trinity has either 
a Protestant philosophy behind it, or, like Owens College, it has 
none. Irish Catholics will not have its Protestant philosophy, 
and for the reasons given they object to having none at all. 
Oxford, again, has either an Anglican philosophy behind it or 
none; in “neither way can it be a , model for us. The philosophy 
in which St. Augustine and the Fathers, St. Thomas and the 
schoolmen, and great modern thinkers like Mohler and Newman, 
are guiding lights, recommends itself to us; this we hold our- 
selves, this we desire to teach to our students. 
T. ARNOLD. 





Art. IX.—A PROTESTANT CRITICISM OF 
PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 


1. The Great Missionary Failure. By Canon Taytor. Fort- 
nightly Review, October 1888. 


2. Missionary Finance. By Canon Taytor. Fortnightly 
Review, November 1888. 


3. Notes on Missionary Subjects. By Rosert NeEpnam Cust, 
LL.D. London: Elliot Stock. 1888. 


ANON TAYLOR is a frank but by no means an unfriendly 
critic of Protestant missions to the heathen. He spoke 

out boldly about them at the last Church Congress, and he has 
followed up his attack on missionary abuses ‘with two articles 
in the Fortnightly Review. If Canon Taylor may be taken 
as a type of the honest clerical critic of these enterprises, 
Mr. R. N. Cust may be accepted as an exponent of intelligent 
lay opinion on this subject. He has been a lifelong friend of 
Protestant missions. He is a member of the committees of the 
Church Missionary Society and of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and 2 member of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. He was for many years in the Indian Civil Service. 
Since his retirement he has travelled in many lands. He is a 
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distinguished Orientalist, and altogether most competent to deal 
with his favourite subject. Both Canon Taylor and Mr. Cust 
have said things about Protestant missions which, if they had 
been spoken by an enemy, might be put down to hostile pre- 
judice or the ignorance of an outsider, but which, coming from 
competent and not unfriendly critics, must be taken to represent 
the actual facts of the case. 

Before summing up and discussing these recent critiscisms on 
Protestant missionary work, I must guard against a very possible 
misconception. I have no sympathy with those who can see 
nothing but evil in the work of Protestant missionaries. I am 
quite ready to admit that many of them are zealous men, whose 
one object is to teach the truth as far as they know it to the 
heathen. I believe that good has often resulted from their activity 
even in the spiritual order, not to talk at all of what they have 
effected in the way of civilizing and elevating the rude people 
with whom they have come in contact. It would be very easy 
to mention names of Protestant missionaries in this century who 
were not merely above all reproach, but heroic pioneers in diffi- 
cult and dangerous enterprises undertaken for the glory of God. 
All this I grant most readily, and yet I have no hesitation in 
saying that Protestantism as a missionary power has been 
tried in the balance and found wanting; that after a century of 
effort it is a conspicuous failure ; and that the fruitlessness of its 
richly endowed enterprises is made only the more conspicuous 
by the success of poverty-stricken Catholic missions in the same 
fields. Part of this failure is undoubtedly the result of the unfortu- 
nate methods and defective agents employed in mission work, but, 
after making due allowance for all this, one cannot shut one’s eyes 
to the contrast between the missions of the Catholic Church and 
the missions of the sects. ‘“ By their fruits you shall know 
them” was the test given long aga, and, judged by this test, 
there can be only one conclusion on the subject. The Catholic 
missionary is not always the ideal hero of the mission-field ; he 
makes mistakes, he is often hampered by the action of European 
Governments; in some cases he has unfortunately committed 
himself to the support of their aggressive policy ; but, with all 
this, he succeeds with every race and in every continent, while 
the work of his rival, when weighed in the critical balance, is found 
wanting. 

The purport of Canon Taylor’s first article in the Fortnightly 
Review is sufficiently indicated by its title, “The Great Missionary 
Failure ;” but the failure upon which he dwells is that of the Pro- 
testant missionary organizations, and he makes repeated references 
to the comparative success of Catholic missions. Thus of India 
he says :— 
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In the Bombay Presidency 92°7 per cent. of the native Christians 
are said to be Roman Catholics. In Travancore, after seventy years 
labour, only 3°3 per cent. of the native Christians are claimed by the 
Church of England, and 90 per cent. by the Church of Rome. 


Again, Canon Taylor alludes to the report of Mr. Squires, the 
local secretary of the Church Missionary Society in the Bombay 
Presidency, in which the statement is made that ie one of the 
greatest hindrances to missionary effort” is the existence of a 
large body of Christians who are not Protestants, and he makes 
this comment :— 


Strange to say, the existence of so many Christians is a great hin- 
drance to the spread of Christianity! Mr. Squires, with his ninety- 
seven assistants, baptized last year 36 adults and 92 children, at a cost 
of £9441 7s. 1d., and the converts made by his society, after sixty- 
six years of labour, do not amount to 2000, while the devoted Roman 
priests are converting, educating, and consoling thousands upon thou- 
sands at a nominal cost, which comes, not. from any wealthy society, 
but mainly from the converts themselves. No wonder Mr. Squires 1s 
jealous of his successful rivals. 


Again he says :— 


In spite of the prodigal expenditure of the Protestant societies 
three-fourths of the native Christians in India are descendants of the 
converts of the early Jesuits. In those districts where Xavier laboured 
90 per cent. of the native Christians are Roman Catholics. In Travan- 
core alone there are half-a-million of them, twice as many as the two 
Church of England Societies can claim in the whole of Africa and Asia. 


He even goes so far as to suggest that “certain districts in 
Southern India, where Xavier established a clear claim as the 
pioneer of missionary work, might well be left to the Church of 
Rome.” Nor is it only in reterence to India that such admis- 
sions are made. He quotes General Gordon’s testimony as to 
another great missionary field :— 


Writing from Khartoum, Gordon says in his trenchant style :— 
“There is not the least doubt that there is an immense virgin field for 
an apostle among the black tribes. But where will you find an 
apostle? A man must give up everything, understand—everything, 
everything / No half or three-quarter measure will do. He must be 
dead to the world, have no ties of any sort, and long for death when 
it may please God to take him. There are few, very few such. And 
yet what a field! ”” And General Gordon, a zealous Puritan Protestant, 
if ever there was one, found none but the Roman Catholics who came 
up to his ideal of the absolute self-devotion of the apostolic mis- 
sionary. In China he found the Protestant missionaries, with comfort- 
able salaries of £300 a year, preferring to stay on the coast, where 
English comforts and English society could be had, while the Roman 
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priests left Europe never to return, living in the interior with the 
natives as the natives lived, without wife, or child, or salary, or comforts, 
or society. Hence these priests succeed as they deserve to succeed, 
while the professional Protestant missionary fails. 


The “great missionary failure” is, theréfore, the failure of 
Protestant missionary organizations. The only question is as 
to the extent and the causes of this failure. 

First, then, as to the extent of the failure. Canon Taylor lays 
it down that the converts are deficient both in quantity and in 
quality, but at the very outset he adopts a standard of comparison 
which is open to very serious objection. We must face, he says, 
the terrible Malthusian theorem of the natural rate of increase of 
population, and the very first question suggested by missionary 
statistics is whether this natural rate of increase among the 
heathen is greater or less than the annual rate of conversions. 
The lower races appear to multiply more rapidly even than the 
higher, and the annual increase of the 290 millions of Asia and 
Africa must amount, at a moderate estimate, to an excess of 
eleven millions of births over deaths. Accepting this estimate, 
Canon Taylor proceeds to argue thus :— 


Dr. Maclear, the principal of a training college for missionaries, 
who is perhaps the greatest living authority on the subject, estimates 
the annual increase of native Christians due to missionary efforts at 
60,000. If this estimate is approximately correct, it would take the 
societies 183 years to overtuke the increase of the non-Christian 
population in a single year. For every additional Christian, we have 
every year 183 additional heathens or Moslems. In spite of all the 
efforts that are made, there are upwards of ten millions more heathens 
and Mohammedans in the world than there were a year ago. The 
missionary societies say we are advancing, and so we are. But in 
spite of our advance, instead of overtaking the work, the work is 
overtaking us. It is like a tortoise racing with a railway train; the 
longer the race continues, the further the tortoise is left behind. 


Now, on this I must remark that, first of all, the figures taken 
from Dr. Maclear appear to represent only the results of the 
labours of Protestant societies, and this is the smallest portion of 
the effective work accomplished each year in the mission field. 
And secondly, the argument is a fallacious one. It might easily 
have been put forward about the end of the first century, to prove 
that Europe would never be Christian. It would be equally 
sound to argue that, because a fire in a great factory burns one 
cubic inch of material in the first minute, it would take a year 
or two to consume the whole building. The results of missionary 
work, if the work is sound, go on increasing with its success ; 
each Christian community—nay, each Christian family —becomes 
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a centre of light for the heathen masses around it; at first slow, 
the progress of conversion becomes more and more rapid, and 
gradually as the Christians become the majority in a district, the 
natural increase of the population tells in their favour. One of 
the gravest indictments against Protestant missions is based upon 
the fact that in wide mission fields, where their greatest successes 
have been won, this process has been reversed, and the numbers 
of their disciples are considerably less than they were even a few 
years ago. Canon Taylor’s argument, if it were well founded, 
would be an objection to all missionary effort, or at least to all 
effort based on the hope of ultimate success. He does not 
strengthen his case against the Protestant missions by adopting 
this criterion of failure, and he overlooks the much more telling 
argument here indicated. 

He has proved, and proved abundantly, that the history of 
some of the greatest of the missionary societies is a record of the 
most lavish expenditure, and the most scanty and disappointing 
results ; but even here he has not surveyed the whole field, and 
he leaves out of account, or makes only a passing allusion to, 
regions in which the Protestant missionary societies claim to have 
accomplished great things. Briefly, the mission-field of the 
world falls into three great divisions. First, we have the 
Mohammedan East, the countries of the Levant, the region of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, and Persia, with its further border- 
lands. In all this region there exist ancient Churches, some in 
communion with Rome, others plunged for centuries in schism 
or heresy. Then there are the countries inhabited by the lower 
races, mostly the dark-skinned peoples of Africa and the islands 
of the Pacific. These are the two extremes of the scale, and 
between them we have India and China, the mission regions par 
excellence—countries with religions older than Christianity, and 
vast non-Christian populations, 250 millions in India, 380 in 
China, in all more than 600 millions, nearly half the population 
of the globe, three-fourths of its heathen inhabitants. Let us see 
what the Protestant missionary societies have accomplished in 
these three great divisions of the non-Christian missionary world. 

As to the first division, the Mohammedan East, there cannot 
be a moment’s doubt. The record is one of misdirected energy 
and utter failure. He takes as a test case the operations of the 
Church Missionary Society, one of the most powerful of the 
English missionary organizations, and this is how he sums up 
the results of their missions in this part of the world :— 


In the missions to Egypt, Persia, Palestine, and Arabia, where 
there are no heathen, the Church Missionary Society employs one 
hundred and nineteen agents, and has spent £23,545 4s. 7d. in the 
last two years. The net results are nil. In Egypt, last year, there 
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were two “ inquirers,” one a Negro and the other an Egyptian, but 
the inquiries did not lead to any further results. In Arabia a sick 
robber who was doctored by a missionary promised to abstain from 
robbing for ten days. In Palestine, the one Moslem convert of last 
year, a weak-minded orphan girl, who required constant guidance, and 
for whom the prayers of all English Christians were invoked, has 
gone over to Rome and is now immured in a nunnery. In Persia, 
we are told, that “a great and wondrous door has been opened for 
the Gospel,” but no converts are mentioned, and the doors seems to 
consist of a Persian who reads the Bible, which is one of his own 
sacred books. I have several correspondents among the Persian 
Moslems, and they constantly quote the Bible, with which they seem 
to be almost as familiar as the Koran. It is plain that these futile 
missions should be given up. A few Eastern Christians may be per- 
verted, but the missionaries make no way among the Mohammedans. 
To extort from Sunday-school children their hoarded pence for the 
ostensible object of converting ‘“‘the poor heathen,” and to spend 
nearly £12,000 a year on fruitless missions to lands where there are 
no heathen, seems to me to be almost a crime, the crime of obtaining 
money under false pretences. Last year, when I called attention to 
this waste of resources that might better be applied elsewhere, say in 
Southern India or Santalia, where the results are encouraging, Dr. 
Bruce, the chief offender, answered me by a cry for larger sums to 
be expended in his resultless enterprise. 


The same tale might be told of the other Protestant missions of 
the same region. When the late Mr. T. W. M. Marshall wrote 
of such enterprises in much the same style in his well-known work 
on “ Christian Missions,” he was accused of sectarian prejudices 
against the missions he so sharply criticized. This charge can 
hardly be made against Canon Taylor, who in page after page 
justifies, and more than justifies, the position taken up by 
Marshall. 

In this last extract I have called attention to one important 
phrase by italicizing it. “A few Hastern Christians may be 
perverted,” says Canon Taylor. We have here the real secret 
of these Protestant missionary ventures in the Mohammedan 
lands of the East. Their object is not to convert the heathen, 
who does not exist, and the Moslem who will not listen to them, 
but to gather together a few so-called “converts” from the 
schismatic Christian Churches, and to obtain if possible some 
recognition from the more powerful of these bodies, or some 
working arrangements with them. In the same way the mis- 
sionary societies have squandered their resources in efforts to 
make “converts” in Catholic lands; the results have been 
absolutely nil. The college of St. Ignatius at Malta, which was 
once the headquarters of the Protestant missions of the Mediter- 
ranean, is a standing monument of their failure. 
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Let us turn to the second great missionary region—Africa, 
and the island world of Oceania—regions peopled by dark-skinned 
races of a lower type. It is remarkable that it is precisely in 
these regions that Protestant missionaries claim to have achieved 
their principal successes. It is not in Syria and the Levant, in 
India, China, and Japan, but amongst Negroes, Kaffirs, Maories, 
and Polynesians, that they count their thousands of converts. 
In most of these countries the missionary has come with the 
enterprising European or American colonist or explorer; and the 
springing up of the mission stations and mission schools has co- 
incided with the introduction of civilization, and of new pursuits 
and employments ; so that it was not difficult to win the savage 
to a semi-European life. Thus in South Africa, to quote Mr. 
John Mackenzie, himself a missionary, just when the natives 
were asked to become Christians the colonists were making it 
difficult for them to remain savages :— 


In those districts of which I am treating, Providence would seem to 
have linked together the introduction of Christianity with the destruc- 
tion of all possibility of the old way of living. The spread of Euro- 
peans in the country, and the general introduction of guns and horses 
into the interior, lead to the wholesale destruction of game, upon which 
formerly the natives largely subsisted.* 


But while in many portions of this region the missionary has had 
the flowing tide of advancing civilization on his side, it is true 
that in others he has been a pioneer, and a daring and successful 
one. In several of the Polynesian islands the work of conversion 
has been carried on without opposition and with comparative 
success ; and the story of Bishop Patterson’s life is itself enough 
to put to silence any one who would be so rash as to condemn all 
Protestant missionaries without distinction. In Africa the record 
of the Universities mission is a noble one; and it is worth noting 
that this mission, now all but destroyed by the Anglo-German 
operations in East Africa, was founded by High Churchmen and 
carried out on the Catholic model. But what is the value of 
Protestant missionary work in these regions asa whole? Here 
is some of the evidence put forward by Canon Taylor as to the 
quality of the African converts :— 


Mr. Johnston, the well-known African traveller, who is our vice- 
consul in the Cameroons, says: “In many important districts, where 
the missionaries have been at work for twenty years, they can scarcely 
number, in honest statistics, twenty sincere converts. In other parts, 
where large numbers of nominal Christians exist, their religion is dis- 





* “Ten Years North of the Orange River.” By John Mackenzie, of 
the London Missionary Society. 
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credited by numbering among its adherents all the drunkards, liars, 
rogues, and unclean livers in the colony. In the oldest of our West 
African possessions, all the unrepentant Magdalenes of the chief city 
are professing Christians; and the most notorious one in the place 
boasts that she never missed going to the church on a Communion 
Sunday.” Three years ago, in a nominally Christian village, a quarrel 
broke out, and not a few were killed. The victors cooked and ate the 
bodies of the slain. Asa punishment, the native pastor announced 
that they were “ suspended from Church privileges.” Cannibalism is 
punished by temporary exclusion from the Holy Communion! Of the 
native pastors Mr. Johnston says: ‘‘ With a few very rare exceptions, 
those native African pastors, teachers, and catechists whom I have met 
have been all, more or less, bad men. They attempted to veil an un- 
bridled immorality with an unblushing hypocrisy and a profane display 
of ‘mouth’ religion, which to an honest mind seemed even more dis- 
gusting than the immorality itself.” In the Times I publicly chal- 
lenged a contradiction of Mr. Johnston’s statement, but none has been 
forthcoming. 

It would be easy to multiply evidence of the same kind. This 
miserable state of things is, it would seem, the result of (1) an 
eagerness to obtain converts, even nominal converts; so that the 
mere abandonment of idols and adoption of Sabbath rest and 
Bible reading is taken to be equivalent to the adoption of Chris- 
tianity ; (2) want of a period of training as catechumens for the 
new converts; (3) an unwise readiness to leave the converts 
entirely in the charge of native pastors whose own Christianity 
is of very recent date. The Negro Church of the Niger worked 
on this system has been the scene of fearful scandals. All this is 
diametrically opposed to the practice of the Catholic missions. 
As for the missions of Polynesia and the Southern Seas, the 
quality of the converts is in many cases at least as doubtful. 
The worst case is that of New Zealand. For years the conversion 
of the Maori tribes was pointed out as the striking proof of the 
success of missionary Protestantism. * Almost in a day the tribes 
deserted their teachers, and out of their ancestral paganism and 
some disjointed fragments of their new Bible religion they con- 
structed a new creed of their own—the pagan Hau-hauism, with 
cannibal rites as a portion of its practice. The sudden collapse of 
Maori Christianity showed how hollow the so-called conversion 
had been—how slight the influence of missionary teaching on the 
so-called converts. What was proved by such a startling demon- 
stration in New Zealand is true only in a less degree of many of 
the island missions of the Pacific ; while the story of Protestantism 
in Tonga shows what unscrupulous adventurers are sometimes to 
be found wearing the garb of a missionary. I do not question 
that in half-savage lands the envoy of the missionary societies 
can gather round his chapel a crowd of more or less sincere dis- 
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ciples, and can partially civilize them: but the question is how 
far he can make them Christians, how much he can venture to 
exact from them, how high he can raise them in either doctrine 
or practice. Certain it is that he teaches them no uniform creed, 
and imposes on them no unvarying rule of moral conduct. On 
this point the principles and practice of the mission societies and 
of individual missionaries varies most strangely. Take one car- 
dinal question—the polygamy of rude races. We have in Mr. 
Cust’s work a well-argued and earnest protest against the open 
practice of permitting polygamy to the new converts in certain 
missions. Variety of doctrine and laxity of practice naturally 
lead to larger numbers in the mission statistics, but this makes it 
more and more difficult to find out how many real converts have 
been made. In almost every mission the communicants are a 
mere handful of the adherents or nominal Christians ; and evi- 
dence has been already adduced that even to be a communicant is 
no very certain test of real conversion. 

Let us turn now to India and China, the greatest missionary fields 
of the world. Canon Taylor thus sums up the results of the 
operations of the Church Missionary Society in these regions :— 


China is perhaps the most disheartening case Last year the 
Church Missionary Society baptized 167 adults If the progress 
is slow the expenditure is lavish. Last year in Ceylon 424 agents of 
the Church Missionary Society spent £11,003 15s. 7d. in making 190 
adult converts out of a population of nearly three millions, but the 
relapses were more numerous than the converts, as there was a decrease 
of 143 in the native Christian adherents. In China 247 agents of the 
same society spent £14,875 3s. in making 167 converts out of a popu- 
lation of 382,000,000. In Northern India (Bengal, Bombay, and the 
North-West Provinces) 715 agents made 173 converts, at a cost of 
£34,186 2s. 5d. And many cenverts are paid. In Hong Kong there 
are 94 communicants and 34 paid native agents. 


Of course the Church Missionary Society is only one of many 
agencies. Butthe net result of their activity offers a miserable 
contrast to the work accomplished by the Catholic missions, whose 
resources are poor indeed compared to the wealth which English 
and American generosity places at the disposal of their numerous 
rivals. In Southern India the foundations of the existing Pro- 
testant communities were actually laid upon the wreck of Catholic 
missions, It was when the suppression of the Society of Jesus, 
and the subsequent crippling of the religious orders and mis- 
sionary colleges in Europe by the events of the French Revolu- 
tion, had left the Catholics of Southern India without pastors— 
when after a generation great numbers of them, without priest, 
altar, or sacrifice, had become little more than nominal Christians, 
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it was at this period that the Protestant missionaries began their 
work, and some of their first disciples were the sons and grand- 
sons of native Christians, too uninstructed to distinguish the false 
from the true teacher. The subsequent history of these missions 
is hardly a testimony to the success of missionary Protestantism. 
Tanjore is the oldest Protestant mission in India ; its rapid decay 
and its present miserable state has already been described in detail 
in this Revizrw. ‘Tinnevelly is the most numerous mission. An 
article in these pages on the so-called “harvest” of the Tinne- 
velly mission has shown the real value of a much boasted success 
of recent years. In China the Protestant missions only fringe 
the coast, while Catholic congregations, with their bishops and 
priests, are to be found in every province of the empire, and away 
beyond the Great Wall in Mandchuria. In India and China, even 
accepting to the full the missionary reports as correct, little has 
been accomplished in return for the lavish expenditure of men and 
money, and there is something almost pathetic in Canon Taylor’s 
hope that after all the Salvation Army may do something to take 
away the reproach of Protestantism, by attracting the Hindu 
with its banners and tom-toms. 

Granted the broad fact of this failure, let us see what are its 
causes? Canon Taylor will help us here, and Mr. Cust will give 
us some assistance in the inquiry, though he would probably not 
be so ready as the clerical critic to admit that there has been a 
failure, and his criticisms bear upon methods rather than results. 

The first obstacle to missionary success pointed out by Canon 
Taylor is an obvious one—the endless divisions of the sects and 
the consequent rivalry of the mission societies, of which there are 
more than two hundred. In some of the missions the societies 
have come to an understanding to confine their activity to definite 
limits so as not to interfere with each other’s operations, but in 
many of the most important mission fields there is no such under- 
standing. In Tanjore, for instance, the Anglican missionaries in 
their reports complain bitterly of the “ Lutheran wolves,” who 
are endeavouring to carry off sheep from the fold, while the 
German Lutherans claim, not without some show of reason, that 
they are the successors of Schwartz, the founder of the mission, 
and that the Anglicans are intruders of a later date. Or, again, 
to quote the instances supplied by Canon Taylor himself :— 

This unwise rivalry of the societies is illustrated by the detailed 
reports of many of the missionaries. Thus Mr. Hall * complains that 
one of his “ inquirers” has been ‘“ decoyed ” and baptized by a mis- 
sionary of another society. “ Inquirers” take advantage of this rivalry 
for converts and put themselves up to auction. Mr. Bell writes that 





* An agent of the Church Missionary Society in Bengal. 
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an “inquirer” to whom, pending inquiries, he was paying a salary of 
£1 a month, struck for higher pay, and went off to a rival missionary 
to “inquire.” In another case, an unusually acute missionary found 
that one of his inquirers had been pursuing the lucrative profession of 
going round to mission after mission and getting repeatedly baptized. 
Of course, after every fresh baptism, he reappears in the missionary 
statistics as a fresh convert. 


All this is true, and illustrates a real, not an imaginary, state of 
things. Protestant missions suffer by their divisions, and will 
lose by them to the end. But, at the same time, it must be 
remembered that these difficulties do not exist in many of their 
most important missions, while there is hardly a large Catholic 
mission district in the world into which Protestant missionaries 
have not made their way. In fact, the only efficient safeguard 
against such intrusions is a good sharp persecution of the Christian 
faith by a pagan government. Thus, for example, the Protestant 
missionaries never showed themselves in Corea in the long years 
during which its Catholic missionary priests and bishops carried 
their lives in their hands ; and in China till very lately they clung 
tenaciously to the treaty ports. Now, whatever prudent reserve 
he may show towards a Protestant of another sect, the Protestant 
missionary seldom hesitates to denounce the Catholic priest, 
and the spectacle of a divided Christianity is a fearful obstacle to 
the success of Catholic missionary work. In fact, I feel sure that, 
humanly speaking, the existence of rival Protestant missions is 
a greater obstacle to the progress of the Catholic missions than the 
divisions among the Protestants are to the success of their own 
missions. Yet, while the Protestants fail, the Catholics succeed. 
These divisions in the Protestant camp cannot then be the entire, 
or anything like the entire, explanation of the failure. 

As a second source of failure, Canon Taylor points to the lavish 
expenditure of men and money on unpromising fields, while those 
in which some success has been secured are often, comparatively 
speaking, neglected. He asks if it would not be wise to concen- 
trate missionary effort in parts where there appears to be a favour- 
able opening. The suggestion is a wise one, and the lesson might 
perhaps be laid to heart even in some Catholic missions. 

>A third source of failure is the want of sympathy between the 
missionary and the people among whom he labours. The mis- 
sionary fails to see that his errand ought to be primarily to make 
Christians of the heathens, and only incidentally to civilize them. 
Possibly because respectability is so large a factor in his own 
religion, possibly because he has so little definite religious teach- 
ing to impart, he does what Canon Taylor describes as attempting 
“to make Asiatics or Africans into middle-class English Philis- 
tines, which they never will be.” The average missionary’s very 
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surroundings are against his being able to get a real influence 
over a strange people. For instance, so far as India is concerned, 
the Canon quotes a very competent authority :— 


Sir W. Hunter reminds us that for the last twenty-four centuries 
every preacher who has appealed to the popular heart has cut him- 
self off from the word by a solemn act like the Great Renunciation 
of Buddha. He must be an ascetic, and must come forth from his 
solitary self-communings* with a message to his fellow-men. Our 
missionaries have not these qualifications. He tells us that the natives 
regard a missionary as “a charitable Englishman who keeps an excel- 
lent cheap school, speaks the language well, preaches a European 
form of their old incarnations and triads, and drives out his wife and 
his little ones ina pony-carriage.” The pony-carriage is obviously fata} 
to the missionaries’ influence. If St. Paul, before starting on one of 
his missionary journeys, had required St. James and a committee at 
Jerusalem to guarantee him £300 a year, paid quarterly, and had 
provided himself with a shady bungalow, a punkah, a pony-carriage, 
and a wife, he would not have changed the history of the world. 

No wonder that men in such a position fail to get any real 
contact with the masses around them, and sink into the position 
of chaplain to the British residents, and to a handful of venal 
inquirers, who, with paid agents and their families, make up the 
scanty flock that appears in the mission statistics. Mr. Cust 
speaks words of wise warning on this point, and incidentally 
alludes to the consequences of existing deficiencies in this 
direction :— 

Let the missionary [he says] shun the worldly and fashionable life 
of his countrymen : he will find it impossible to maintain the double 
position. If he cares for the natives, as he ought to care, he must live 
tor them, and among them. Hecannotand he ought not to drag them 
up: he must condescend to men of their estate, leading a simple, holy 
life ia their midst. The residence of the missionary, and his way of 
lite, should be simple; his profession isa serious one, and his family 
should not surround themselves with the luxuries of secular life. 
In the Missionary Conference at Lahore in 1862, I was amazed at the 
manifestation of the seeds of bitterness already sowed betwixt the 
missionary and his converts, and this is one of the trials of the 
future.t 

Elsewhere he speaks of missionaries showing their contempt, 
and even dislike, for the people among whom they labour. Men 
of this stamp have not learned that in Christ there is no dis- 
tinction of Greek and Barbarian. They are themselves of the 
British Philistine type, and in their dark-faced converts they can 
only see so many “ niggers.” 





* A Catholic writer would say rather, “from communing with God.” 
+ “ Notes on Missionary Subjects,” part i. p. 32. 
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This failing is indeed only one aspect of another source of 
weakness, which I must allow Canon Taylor himself to state, 
without adding any word of my own; and it is to be noted that 
he describes it in the words of a Protestant missionary bishop. 
I doubt if any Catholic would venture to speak so strongly on 
the subject as this Protestant Canon and Bishop speak, and 
certainly no one, friend or foe, would ever dream of applying 
such language to Catholic missionaries. Here is what the Canon 
says, and what he quotes from the Bishop :— 


Another cause of failure which has been pointed out by Bishop 
Steere is the inferior quality of the material. He complains that we 
take men of an inferior social class, governed, sent out, and paid by a 
superior set of men formed into a committee in London, with a set of 
examiners to see that the inferior men are not too inferior, and a set 
of cheap colleges where the inferior men may get an inferior education, 
and a set of inferior bishops to give them a sort of inferior ordination, 
and then expect them to achieve results which can only be expected 
from men of the highest quality. 


Did Marshall ever venture upon satire like this? What an 
outery there would have been if he had penned such a passage in 
any of his three volumes, and what indignant denial of the truth 
of his picture. But Canon Taylor goes on :— 


Half-taught men, Bishop Steere says, such as the so-called mission 
colleges turn out, are much more likely to be useful in England, to 
preach to those who share their ignorance and their prejudices, than 
among nations whom the cleverest among us only imperfectly under- 
stand. Naturally, these inferior and ill-educated men are narrow and 
bigoted, of a type who would not be ordained by any English bishop, 
or thought good enough for the curacy of a country village in the Fens ; 
and these inferior men are sent to do the difficult work of preaching in 
Tamil or Swahili, and coping with the acute intellects of Hindus and 
Moslems. No wonder they fail miserably. Mr. Aske, of the Buganda 
Mission, says that, considering the material that is sent out, the marvel 
and miracle is not that so little is done, but so much. 


No wonder that when inferior men find themselves in posses- 
sion of £300 a year and a status they never could have hoped for 
in England, they lord it over the natives in a way that makes 
mere soldiers and Government officials open their eyes. Only on 
this theory of inferior material and inferior training can we 
explain the strange revelations that Mr. Cust makes of missionary 
misconduct—missionaries unable to live two together in a 
house without quarrelling, missionaries restoring order among 
their flock by firing a shot-gun into a crowd of natives, or jump- 
ing up to kick and cuff them; or having men, and even women, tied 
up for a flogging; or presiding over a college where native 
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students for the ministry are allowed to keep their own slaves, 
and provided with rooms for their accommodation. No wonder 
men of this stamp work in the spirit of the hireling and their 
work is barren. Of course all Protestant missionaries are not 
of this stamp, but the system tends to flood the mission field 
se men to whom Canon Taylor’s words apply in all their full 
orce. 

In his article on “ Missionary Finance,” Canon Taylor has gone 
in detail into another phase of the weakness of Protestant mis- 
sions, their lavish home expenditure, which diverts an enormous 
amount of the million of money annually raised in England for 
missions to purposes little contemplated by the donors. Into these 
matters I shall not enter here. It is clear that the Canon’s 
strictures have carried conviction to many minds, for one great 
missionary society is already busy reforming its system. But 
instead of dwelling on these matters I would make a few remarks 
on Protestant missions as a whole, and I would ask, has Canon 
Taylor really indicated the main source of their failure? All 
the weaknesses and errors on which he has written so tellingly 
are, even taken together, inadequate to explain it. They have, 
humanly speaking, on their side elements of success in which 
our own Catholic missions are sadly deficient—notably, the 
power of the purse. Even in religious matters money, properly 
and intelligently applied, is a great agent for good. Remember 
St. Teresa’s saying, “Teresa can do nothing; God and Teresa 
can do a great many things ; but God, Teresa, and a few ducats 
can do everything.” The ducats, or their modern equivalent, 
are with the Protestant missionary in abundance—is God’s blessing 
with him in the same degree? That is the real question. There 
is no doubt that even through imperfect agents God works out a 
measure of good to men, and that His Providence often uses them 
to spread an imperfect knowledge of himself, which is better, so 
far as it goes, than the ignorance that preceded it. Protestant 
missionaries proclaim a maimed Gospel, but they teach some 
truth with many errors. I wish to say nothing offensive when 
I point out that even the Moslem missionary is, up to a certain 
point, a teacher of truth, and a rude tribe of fetishmen and idol- 
worshippers may be the better for his message. But the promises 
of Our Blessed Lord certainly apply not to the teacher of a 
defective or erroneous creed, but to those who carry His own 
message in all its fulness to the world. If there is any- 
where a body of missionaries whose self-consistent and 
uniform message is accepted by men of all nations, in 
every grade of civilization, without being modified to suit the 
convenience of one race or to flatter the prejudices of another ; 
if these teachers win disciples alike when they are persecuted, 
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when they are tolerated, and when they are favoured; if their 
poverty in one place, and the wealth at their command in another, 
seem equaily potent agencies to secure their success; finally, if 
this message is not a brief formula, but a: complex body of doc- 
trine, and if to accept it entails the practice of a strict code of 
morality, we have a state of things in which one can reasonably 
recognize the fulfilment of Christ’s command to teach all nations, 
and the realization of His promise to be with theteachers whom He 
sent. Now, most assuredly, the Protestant missionary world does 
not correspond to this ideal. Its endless divisions, its contra- 
dictory teachings, its woful failures, failures arising from the 
very conditions under which it acts—all this precludes it from 
establishing its claim to represent in our day the apostolate of 
Christ’s Church on earth. We do not expect a Protestant 
divine like Canon Taylor to accept this conclusion ; but we have 
no hesitation in saying that no Church can pretend to set up a 
claim to be God’s Church on earth unless it is able to point to 
its power to do the work of the apostles in extending the bounds 
of God’s kingdom on earth amid non-Christian peoples. From 
this there is no escape. If it be confessed that Protestant 
missions as a whole are a failure, this is a confession that the 
power of God is not working with them, and this confession 
reveals the true source of their failures, and implies other conse- 
quences which I need not here further develop. Arguments like 
these would not have had so much force fifty or a hundred years 
ago, though even then it might have been asked how Christians, 
claiming to inherit the promises of Christ, and with these pro- 
mises the obligations attached to them, could so utterly neglect 
missionary work among the heathen ; and even now we may ask 
how it came that the Protestant Churches, if they are what they 
claim to be, neglected this solemn duty for so long a period. 
But now that Protestant missions have been for more than a 
century in existence, it is impossible to meet the arguments I 
have suggested with the plea that all that is needed is a little 
patience, that later years will show the harvest of which this is 
but the seed-time. The Catholic Church is reaping its harvest : 
in a hundred heathen lands its missions are not a failure; if the 
divinely appointed test of the tree being known by its fruits is 
still valid after nineteen centuries, to their missions the test 
can be applied without any hesitation as to the result. 

I have always held that the amount of money annually raised 
in England among all classes for the support of Protestant mis- 
sions to the heathen, and raised at the cost of much self-sacrifice, 
is one of the many proofs of the strong religious spirit of the 
English people. Year after year a million sterling is subscribed 
for this purpose. Those who subscribe it, for the most part, are 
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satisfied to take the missionaries at their own valuation ; and such 
criticism as Canon Taylor’s produces little effect upon them. 
They regard it as almost an act of impiety to question either the 
missionary’s motives or efficiency. ‘Their zeal for spreading in 
the dark places of the earth the truth as they know it finds an 
outlet in the missionary contributions. It would be a shock to 
them to feel that they had been giving in vain. I do not antici- 
pate, therefore, much falling off in the record of Protestant mis- 
sion funds as the result of these articles, for some time to come ; 
but Englishmen have, after all, even in religious matters, a wish 
to get value for their money; and gradually the force of hard, 
stern facts will bring it home to all those good people, or to 
many among them, that they are pouring out their alms to no 
purpose. This is the crisis that is impending over Protestant 
missions in no very distant future. When the day of this trial 
comes, the hireling element will disappear. Many a mission 
now famous in the monthly periodicals and the annual reports 
will vanish and leave but scanty traces of its existence where 
it has been. The best elements of the Protestant missionary 
world will carry on the work within narrower bounds, and with 
no greater measure of success than at present; but the wide- 
spread system which exists at the present moment will be a thing 
of the past. This is most undoubtedly the future that lies before 
Protestant missions asa whole. Now that even Protestants, with 
no ill-will toward them, loudly proclaim their failure and question 
their methods, the end has already begun. A Catholic can only 
hope that, as time goes on, more and more of the energy and 
resources now wasted in this barren field will be diverted, by 
God’s Providence, to those Catholic missions, where the fields are 
white for the harvest, but the labourers are too few and too over- 
burdened with toil to gather it in all its fulness. 


A. Hivirarp ATTERIDGE. 
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IBERTAS, praestantissimum naturae bonum, idemque intelligentia 
aut ratione utentium naturarum unice proprium, hanc tribuit 
homini dignitatem ut sit in manu consilii sui, obtineatque actionum 
suarum potestatem.—Verumtamen eiusmodi dignitas plurimum interest: 
qua ratione geratur, quia sicut summa bona, ita et summa mala ex 
libertatis usu gignuntur. Sane integrum est homini parere rationi, 
morale bonum sequi, ad summum finem suum recta contendere. Sed 
idem potest ad omnia alia deflectere, fallacesque bonorum imagines 
persecutus, ordinem debitum perturbare, et in interitum ruere volun- 
tarium.—Liberator humani generis Iesus Christus, restituta atque 
aucta naturae dignitate pristina, plurimum ipsam iuvit hominis volun- 
tatem ; eamque hinc adiunctis gratiae suae praesidiis, illinc sempiterna 
in caelis felicitate proposita, ad meliora erexit. Similique ratione de 
hoc tam excelleati naturae bono et merita est et constanter merebitur 
Ecclesia catholica, propterea quod eius est, parta nobis per Iesum 
Christum beneficia in omnem saeculorum aetatem propagare.—Nihilo- 
minus complures numerantur, qui obesse Ecclesiam humanae libertati 
putent, Cuius rei caussa in perverso quodam praeposteroque residet 
de ipsa libertate iudicio. Hanc enim vel in ipsa sui intelligentia adul- 
terant, vel plus aequo opinione dilatant, ita ut pertinere ad res sane 
multas contendant, in quibus, si recte diiudicari velit, liber esse homo 
non potest. 

Alias nos, nominatimque in Jitteris Encyclicis Zmmortale Dei, de 
modernis, uti loquuntur, libertatibus verba fecimus, id quod honestum 
est secernentes ab eo quod contra: simul demonstravimus, quidquid iis 
libertatibus continetur boni, id tam esse vetus, quam est veritas : illud- 
que semper Ecclesiam libentissime probare et re usuque recipere 
soiitam. Id quod accessit novi, si verum quaeritur, in parte quadam 
inquinatiore consistit, quam turbulenta tempora ac rerum novarum 
libido nimia peperere.—Sed quoniam sunt plures in hac opinione per- 
tinaces, ut eas libertates, in eo etiam quod continent vitii, summum 
aetatis nostrae decus et constituendarum civitatum fundamentum 
necessarium putent, ita ut, sublatis iis, perfectam gubernationem rei- 
publicae cogitari posse negent, idcirco videtur, publica Nobismetipsis uti- 
litate proposita, eiusmodi argumentum pertractari separatim oportere. 

Libertatem moralem recta persequimur, sive in personis ea singulis, 
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sive in civitate spectetur.—Principio tamen iuvat aliquid de libertate 
naturali breviter dicere, quia quamquam a morali omnino distinguitur, 
fons tamen atque principium est, unde genus omne libertatis sua vi 
suaque sponte nascitur. Hanc quidem omnium iudicium sensusque 
communis, quae certissima naturae vox est, in iis solum agnoscit, qui 
sint intelligentiae vel rationis compotes, in edique ipsa caussam inesse 
apparet, cur auctor eorum, quae ab eo aguntur, verissime habeatur 
homo. Et recte quidem: nam quando ceteri animantes solis decuntur 
sensibus, soloque naturae impulsu anquirunt quae sibi prosint, fugi- 
untque contraria, homo quidem in singulis vitae factis rationem habet 
ducem. Ratio autem, quaecumque habentur in terris bona, omnia et 
singula posse iudicat esse, et aeque posse non esse: et hoc ipso nullum 
eorum decernens esse necessario sumendum, potestatem optionemque 
voluntati facit ut eligat, quod lubeat.—Sed de contingentia, ut appel- 
lant, eorum bonorum, quae diximus, ob hanc caussam iudicare homo 
potest, quod animum habet natur& simplicem, spiritualem cogitation- 
isque participem : qui idcirco quod est eiusmodi, non arebus corporeis 
ducit originem, neque pendet ex eis in conservatione sui; sed, nulla 
re intercedente, ingeneratus a Deo, communemque corporum con- 
ditionem longo intervallo transgrediens, suum et proprium habet 
vivendi genus, suum agendi : quo fit ut, immutabilibus ac necessariis 
veri bonique rationibus iudicio comprehensis, bona illa singularia nequa- 
quam esse necessaria videat. Itaque cum animos hominum segre- 
gatos esse statuitur ab omni concretior.e mortali eosdemque facultate 
cogitandi pollere, simul naturalis libertas in fundamento suo firmissime 
constituitur. 

lamvero sicut animi humani naturam simplicem, spiritualem atque 
immortalem, sic et libertatem nemo nec altius praedicat, nec constantius 
asserit Ecclesia catholicé, quae scilicet utrumque omni tempore docuit, 
sicque tuetur ut dogma. Neque id solum: sed contra dicentibus 
haereticis novarumque opinionum feutoribus, patrocinium libertatis 
Kcclesia suscepit, hominisque tam grande bonum ab interitu vindicavit. 
In quo genere, litterarum monumenta testantur, insanos Manichaeorum 
aliorumque conatus quanta contentione repulerit; recentiori autem 
aetate nemo est nescius quanto studio quantaque vi tum in Concilio 
Tridentino, tum postea adversus Iansenii sectatores, pro libero hominis 
arbitrio dimicaverit, nullo tempore nulloque loco fatalismum passa 
consistere. 

Libertas itaque, ut diximus, eorum est, qui rationis aut intelligentiae 
sunt participes, propria: eademque, si natura eis consideretur, nihil 
est aliud nisi facultas eligendi res ad id, quod propositum est, idoneas, 
quatenus qui facultatem habet unum aliquod eligendi e pluribus, 
is est factorum suorum dominus,—Iamvero quia omne, quod 
rei cuiuspiam adipiscendae caussa assumitur, rationem habet boni, 
quod utile dicitur: bonum autem hoc habet natura, ut proprie appe- 
titionem moveat, idcirco liberum arbitrium est voluntatis proprium, 
seu potius ipsa voluntas est, quatenus in agendo habet delectus facul- 
tatem. Sed nequaquam voluntas movetur, nisi mentis cognitio velut fax 
quaedam praeluxerit: videlicet bonum, voluntati concupitum, est 
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necessario bonum quatenus rationi cognitum. Eo vel magis quod in 
omnibus voluntatibus delectum semper iudicatio praeit de veritate 
bonorum, et quodnam sit anteponendum ceteris, Atqui iudicare, 
rationis esse, non voluntatis, nemo sapiens dubitat. Libertas igitur si 
in voluntate inest, quae natura sua appetitus est rationi obediens, con- 
sequitur ut et ipsa, sicut voluntas, in bono versetur rationi consentaneo. 
—Nihilominus quoniam utraque facultas a perfecto abest, fieri potest 
ac saepe fit, ut mens voluntati proponat quod nequaquam sit reapse 
bonum, sed habeat adumbratam speciem boni, atque in id sese voluntas 
applicet. Verum sicut errare posse reque ipsa errare vitium est, quod 
mentem non omni parte perfectam arguit, eodem modo arripere fallax 
fictumque bonum, esto indicium liberi arbitrii, sicut aegritudo vitae, 
est tamen vitium quoddam libertatis. Ita pariter voluntas, hoc ipso 
quod a ratione pendet, quando quidquam appetat quod a recta ratione 
dissideat, vitio quodam funditus inquinat libertatem, eidemque per- 
verse utitur. Ob eamque caussam Deus infinite perfectus, qui cum sit 
summe intelligens et per essentiam bonitas, est etiam summe liber, 
malum culpae velle nulla ratione potest ; nec possunt, propter contem- 
plationem summi boni, beati caelites. Scite Augustinus aliique 
adversus Pelagianos hoc animadvertebant, si posse deficere a bono 
secundum naturam esset perfectionemque libertatis, iam Deus, Jesus 
Christus, Angeli, beati, in quibus omnibus ea potestas non est, aut non 
essent liberi, aut certe minus perfecte essent, quam homo viator atque 
imperfectus. De qua re Doctor Angelicus multa saepe disputat, ex 
quibus effici cogique potest, facultatem peccandi non libertatem esse, 
sed servitutem. Subtilissime illud in verba Christi Domini:* “ Qui 
facit peccatum, servus est peccati :”—‘* Unumquodque est illud, quod 
convenit et secundum naturam. Quando ergo movetur ab aliquo extraneo, 
non operatur secundum se, sed ab impressione alterius, quod est servile. 
Homo autem secundum suam naturam est rationalis. Quando ergo 
movetur secundum rationem, proprio motu movetur et secundum se opera- 
tur: quod est libertatis ; quando vero peccat, operatur praetur rationem, 
et tunc movetur quasi ab allio, retentus terminis alienis: et ideo ‘qui 
facit peccatum, servus est peccati.’”—Quod satis perspicue ipsa viderat 
philosophia veterum, atque ii praecipue quorum est doctrina, nist 
sapientem, liberum esse neminem: sapientem vero, uti exploratum est, 
nominabant, qui constanter secundum naturam, hoc est honeste et cum 
virtute, vivere didicisset. 

Quoniam igitur talis est in homine conditio libertatis, aptis erat 
adiumentis praesidiisque munienda, quae cunctos eius motus ad bonum 
dirigerent, a malo retraherent : secus multum homini libertas nocuisset 
arbitrii—Ac primo quidem /ex, hoc est agendorum atque omittendorum 
norma, fuit necessaria: quae quidem proprie nulla esse in animanti- 
bus potest, qui necessitate agunt, propterea quod quidquid agant, 
naturae agunt impulsu, nec alium ullum sequi ex se possunt in agendo 
modum., Verum eorum, qui libertate fruuntur ideo in potestate est 
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agere, non agere, ita vel secus agere, quia tum, quod volunt, eligunt, 
cum antecessit illud quod diximus rationis iudicium. Quo quidem 
iudicio non modo statuitur quid honestum natura sit, quid turpe, sed 
etiam quid bonum sit reque ipsa faciendum, quid malum reque ipsa 
vitandum : ratio nimirum voluntati praescribit- quid petere, et a quo 
debeat declinare, ut homo tenere summum finem suum aliquando 
possit, cuius caussa sunt omnia facienda. Iamvero haec ordinatio 
rationis lex nominatur.—Quamobrem cur homini lex necessaria sit, in 
ipso eius libero arbitrio, scilicet in hoc, nostrae ut voluntates a recta 
ratione ne discrepent, prima est caussa, tamquam in radice, quaerenda, 
Nihilque tam perversum praeposterumque dici cogitarive posset quam 
illud, hominem, quia natura liber est, idcirco esse oportere legis ex- 
pertem: quod si ita esset, hoc profecto consequeretur, necesse ad 
libertatem esse non cohaerere cum ratione ; cum contra longe verissi- 
mum sit, idcirco legi oportere subesse, quia est natura liber. Isto 
modo dux homini in agendo lex est, eumdemque praemiis poenisque 
propositis ad recte faciendum alicit, a peccando deterret.—Talis est 
princeps omnium lex naturalis, quae scripta est et insculpta in homi- 
num animis singulorum, quia ipsa est humana ratio recte facere iubens 
et peccare vetans. Ista vero humanae rationis praescriptio vim habere 
legis non potest, nisi quia altioris est vox atque interpres rationis, cui men- 
tem libertatemque nostram subiectam esse oporteat. Vis enim legis cum 
ea sit, officia imponere et iura tribuere, tota in auctoritate nititur, hoc 
est in vera potestate statuendi officia describendique iura, item poenis 
praemiisque imperata sanciendi: quae quidem omnia in homine liquet 
esse non posse, si normam actionibus ipse suis summus sibi legislator 
daret. Ergo consequitur, ut naturae lex sit ipsa /ex aeterna, insita in 
iis qui ratione utuntur, eosque inclinans ad debitum actum et finem, 
eaque est ipsa aeterna ratio creatoris universumque mundum guber- 
nantis Dei.—Ad hanc agendi regulam peccandique frenos singularia 
quaedam praesidia, Dei beneficio, adiuncta sunt, ad confirmandam 
hominis regendamque voluntatem aptissima. In quibus princeps est 
atque excellit divinae virtus gratiae; quae cum mentem illustret, 
voluntatemque salutari constantia roboratam ad morale bonum semper 
impellat, expeditiorem efficit simulque tutiorem nativae libertatis usum. 
Ac longe est a veritate alienum, interveniente Deo, minus esse liberos 
motus voluntarios: nam intima in homine et cum naturali propensione 
congruens est divinae vis gratiae, quia ab ipso et animi et voluntatis 
nostrae auctore manat, a quo res omnes convenienter naturae suae 
moventur. Immo gratia divina, ut monet angelicus Doctor, ob hanc 
caussam quod a naturae opifice proficiscitur, mire nata atque apta est 
ad tuendas quasque naturas, conservandosque mores, vim, efficientiam 
singularum. 

Quae vero de libertate singulorum dicta sunt, ea ad homines civili 
inter se societate coniunctos facile transferuntur. Nam quod ratio 
Jexque naturalis in hominibus singulis, idem efficit in consociatis lex 
humana ad bonum commune civium promulgata.—Ex hominum legibus 
aliae in eo versantur quod est bonum malumve natura, atque alterum 
sequi praecipiunt, alterum fugere, adiuncta sanctione debita. Sed 
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istiusmodi decreta nequayuam ducunt ab hominum societate princi- 
pium, quia societas sicut humanam naturam non ipsa genuit, ita pariter 
nec bonum procreat naturae conveniens, nec malum naturae dissen- 
taneum: sed potius ipsi hominum societati antecedunt, omninoque 
sunt a lege naturali ac propterea a lege aeterna repetenda, Iuris igitur 
naturalis praecepta, hominum comprehensa legibus non vim solum 
habent legis humanae, sed praecipue illud multo altius multoque augus- 
tius complectuntur imperium, quod ab ipsa lege naturae et a lege 
aeterna proficiscitur. Et in isto genere legum hoc fere civilis legum- 
latoris munus est, obedientes facere cives, communi disciplina adhibita, 
pravos et in vitia promptos coercendo, ut a malo deterriti, id quod 
rectum est consectentur, aut saltem offensioni noxaeque ne sint civitati. 
—aAlia vero civilis potestatis praescripta non ex naturali iure statim et 
proxime, sed longius et oblique consequuntur, resque varias definiunt, 
de quibus non est nisi generatim atque universae naturi cautum. Sic 
suam conferre operam cives ad tranquillitatem prosperitatemque pub- 
licam natura iubet: quantum operge, quo pacto, quibus in rebus, non 
natura sed hominum sapientia constituitur. Iamvero peculiaribus hisce 
vivendi regulis prudenti ratione inventis, legitimaque potestate propo- 
sitis, lex humana proprii nominis continetur, Quae quidem lex ad 
finem communitati propositum cives universos conspirare iubet, de- 
flectere prohibet: eademque quatenus pedissequa et consentiens est 
praescriptionibus naturae, ducit ad ea quae honesta sunt, a contrariis 
deterret. Ex quo intelligitur, omnino in aeterna Dei lege normam et 
regulam positam esse libertatis, nec singulorum dumtaxat hominum, 
sed etiam communitatis et coniunctionis humanae.—Igitur in hominum 
societate libertas veri nominis non est in eo posita ut agas quod lubet, 
ex quo vel maxima existeret turba et confusio in oppressionem civitatis 
evasura, sed in hoc, ut per leges civiles expeditius possis secundum 
legis aeternae praescripta vivere. Korum vero qui praesunt non in eo 
sita libertas est, ut imperare temere et ad libidinem queant, quod pariter 
flagitiosum esset et cum summa etiam reipublicae pernicie coniunctum, 
sed humanarum vis legum haec debet esse, ut ab aeterna lege manere 
intelligantur, nec quidquam sancire quod non in ea, veluti in principio 
universi iuris, contineatur. Sapientissime Augustinus :* ‘ Simul etiam 
te videre arbitror, in illa temporali (lege) nihil esse iustum atque legiti- 
mum quod non ex hac aeterna (lege) sibi homines derivarint.” Si quid 
igitur ab aliqua potestate sanciatur, quod a principiis rectae rationis 
dissideat, sitque reipublicae perniciosum, vim legis nullam haberet, quia 
nec regula iustitiae esset, et homines a bono cui nata societas est, 
abduceret. 

Natura igitur libertatis humanae, quocumque in genere consideretur, 
tam in personis singulis quam in consociatis, nec minus in iis qui 
imperant quam in iis qui parent, necessitatem complectitur obtempe- 
randi summae cuidam aeternaeque rationi, quae nihil est aliud nisi 
auctoritas iubentis, vetantis Dei, Atque hoc iustissimum in homines 
imperium Dei tantum abest ut libertatem tollat aut ullo modo dimi- 
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nuat, ut potius tueatur ac perficiat. Suum quippe finem consectari et 
assequi, omnium naturarum est vera perfectio: supremus autem finis, 
quo libertas aspirare debet humana, Deus est. 

Haec verissimae altissimaeque praecepta doctrinae, vel solo nobis 
lumine rationis cognita, Ecclesia quidem exemplis doctrinaque divini 
Auctoris sui erudita passim propagavit, asseruit : quibus ipsis et munus 
suum metiri, et christianas informare gentes nunquam destitit. In 
genere morum leges evangelicae non solum omni ethnicorum sapien- 
tiae longissime praestant, sed plane vocant hominem atque instituunt 
ad inauditam veteribus sanctitatem, effectumque propriorem Deo simul 
efficiunt perfectioris compotem libertatis.—Ita semper permagna vis 
Ecclesiae apparuit in custodienda tuendaque civili et politicia libertate 
populorum. LEius in hoc genere enumerare merita nihil attinet. Satis 
est commemorare, servitutem, vetus illud ethnicarum gentium dedecus, 
operé maxime beneficioque Ecclesiae deletam, Aequabilitatem iuris, 
veramque inter homines germanitatem primus omnium Iesus Christus 
asseruit: cui Apostolorum suorum resonuit vox, non esse Iudaeum, 
neque Graecum, neque barbarum, neque Scytham, sed omnes in 
Christo fratres. Tanta est in hac parte tamque cognita Eccle- 
siae virtus, ut quibuscumque in oris vestigium ponat, exploratum sit, 
agrestes mores permanere diu non posse: sed immanitati mansuetu - 
dinem, barbariae tenebris lumen veritatis brevi successurum. Item 
populos civili urbanitate excultos magnis afficere beneficiis nullo tem- 
pore Ecclesia desiit, vel resistendo iniquorum arbitrio, vel propulsandis 
a capite innocentium et tenuiorum iniuriis, vel demum opera danda ut 
rerum publicarum ea constitutio valeret, quam cives propter aequi- 
tatem adamarent, externi propter potentiam metuerent. 

Praeterea verissimum officium est vereri auctoritatem, iustisque 
legibus obedienter subesse: quo fit ut virtute vigilantiaque legum ab 
iniuria improborum cives vindicentur. Potestas legitima a Deo est, et 
qui potestati resistit, Dei ordinationi resistit : quo modo multum obedi- 
entia adipiscitur nobilitatis, cum iustissimae altissimaeque auctoritati 
adhibeatur.—Verum ubi imperandi ius abest, vel si quidquam praeci- 
piatur rationi, legi aeternae, imperio Dei contrarium, rectum est non 
parere, scilicet hominibus, ut Deo pareatur. Sic praecluso ad tyran- 
nidem aditu, non omnia pertrahet ad se principatus: sua sunt salva 
iura singulis civibus, sua societati domesticae, cunctisque reipublicae 
membris, data omnibus verae copia libertatis, quae in eo est, quemad- 
modum demonstravimus, ut quisque possit secundum leges rectamque 
rationem vivere. 

Quod si, cum de libertate vulgo disputant, legitimam honestamque 
intelligerent, qualem modo ratio oratioque descripsit, exagitare Eccle- 
siam nemo auderet propter illud qnod per summam iniuriam ferunt, 
vel singulorum libertati, vel liberae reipublicae est inimicam.—Sed 
iam permulti Luciferum imitati, cuius est illa nefaria vox non serviam, 
libertatis nomine absurdam quamdam consectantur et meracam licen- 
tiam. Cuiusmodi sunt ex illa tam late fusa tamque pollenti disciplina 
homines, qui se, ducto a libertate nomine, Liberales appellari volunt. 

Revera quo spectant in philosophia Naturalistae, seu Rationalistae, 
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eodem in re morali ac civili spectant Liberalismi fautores, qui posita a 
Naturalistis principia in mores actionemque vitae deducunt.—lamvero 
totius rationalismit humanae principatus rationis caput est: quae 
obedientiam divinae aeternaeque rationi debitam recusans, suique se 
iuris esse decernens, ipsa sibi sola efficitur summum principium et 
fons et iudex veritatis. Ita illi, quos diximus, Liberalismi sectatores 
in actione vitae nullam contendunt esse, cui parendum sit, divinam 
potestatem, sed sibi quemque esse legem: unde ea philosophia morum 
gignitur, quam independentem vocant, quae sub specie libertatis ab 
observantia divinorum praeceptorum voluntatem removent, infinitam 
licentiam solet homini dare-—Quae omnia in hominum praesertim 
societate quo tandem evadant, facile est pervidere. Hoc enim fixo et 
persuaso, homini antistare neminem, consequitur caussam efficientem 
conciliationis civilis et societatis non in principio aliquo extra aut 
supra hominem posito, sed in libera voluntate singulorum esse quae- 
rendam: potestatem publicam a multitudine velut a primo fonte 
repetendam, praetereaque, sicut ratio singulorum sola dux et norma 
agendi privatim est singulis, ita universorum esse oportere universis 
in rerum genere publicarum. Hine plurimum posse plurimos: par- 
temque populi maiorem universi iuris esse officiique effectricem.—Sed 
haec cum ratione pugnare, ex eis quae dicta sunt apparet. Nullum 
siquidem velle homini aut societati civili cum Deo creatore ac proinde 
supremo omnium legislatore intercedere vinclum, omnino naturae 
repugnat, nec naturae hominis tantum, sed reram omnium procrea- 
tarum: quia res omnes effectas cum caussa, a qua effectae sunt, 
aliquo esse aptas nexu necesse est: omnibusque naturis hoc convenit, 
hoc ad perfectionem singularum pertinet, eo se continere loco et gradu, 
quem naturalis ordo postulat, scilicet ut ei quod superius est, id quod 
est inferius subiiciatur et pareat.—Sed praeterea est huiusmodi doc- 
trina tum privatis hominibus tum civitatibus maxime perniciosa. Sane 
reiecto ad humanam rationem et solam et unam veri bonique arbitrio, 
proprium tollitur boni et mali discrimen ; turpia ab honestis non re, 
sed opinione iudicioque singulorum differunt : quod libeat, idem licebit ; 
constitutaque morum disciplini, cuius ad coercendos sedandosque 
motus animi turbidos nulla fere vis est, sponte fiet ad omnem vitae 
corruptelam aditus. In rebus autem publicis, potestas imperandi 
separatur a vero naturalique principio, unde omnem haurit virtutem 
efficientem boni communis: lex, de iis quae facienda fugiendave sunt 
statuens, maioris multitudinis permittitur arbitrio, quod quidem est 
iter ad tyrannicam dominationem proclive. Imperio Dei in hominem 
hominumque societatem repudiato, consentaneum est nullam esse 
publice religionem, rerumque omnium quae ad religionem referantur, 
incuria maxima consequetur. Similiter opinione principatus armata, 
facile ad seditionem turbasque labitur multitudo, frenisque officii et 
conscientiae sublatis, nihil praeter vim relinquitur; quae tamen vis 
tanti non est, ut populares cupiditates continere sola possit. Quod 
satis testatur dimicatio propemodum quotidiana contra socialistas, 
aliosque seditiosorum greges, qui funditus permovere civitates diu 
moliuntur.—Statuant igitur ac definiant rerum aequi aestimatores, tales 
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doctrinae proficiantne ad veram dignamque homine libertatem, an 
potius ipsam pervertant totamque corrumpant. 

Certe quidem opinionibus iis vel ipsa immanitate sua formidolosis, 
quas a veritate aperte abhorrere, easdemque malorum maximorum 
caussas esse vidimus, non omnes Liberalismi fautores assentiuntur. 
Quin compulsi veritatis viribus, plures eoram haud verentur fateri, 
immo etiam ultro affirmant, in vitio esse et plane in licentiam cadere 
libertatem, si genere se intemperantius ausit, veritate iustitiaque post- 
habita: quocirca regendam gubernandamque recta ratione esse, et 
quod consequens est, iuri naturali sempiternaeque legi divinae subiec- 
tam esse oportere. Sed hic consistendum rati, liberum hominem sub- 
esse negant debere legibus, quas imponere Deus velit, alia praeter 
rationem naturalem via.—Id cum dicunt sibi minime cohaerent. 
Etenim si est, quod ipsi consentiunt nec dissentire potest iure quis- 
quam, si est Dei legislatoris obediendum voluntati, quia totus homo in 
potestate est Dei et ad Deum tendit, consequitur posse neminem 
auctoritati eius legiferae fines modumve praescribere, quin hoc ipso 
faciat contra obedientiam debitam. Immo vero si tantum sibi mens 
arrogarit humana, ut, quae et quanta sint tum Deo iura, tum sibi 
officia, velit ipsa decernere, verecundiam legum divinarum plus reti- 
nebit specie quam re, et arbitrium eius valebit prae auctoritate ac pro- 
videntia Dei.—Necesse est igitur, vivendi normam constanter reli- 
gioseque, ut a lege aeterna, ita ab omnibus singulisque petere legibus, 
quas infinite sapiens, infinite potens Deus, qua sibi ratione visum est, 
tradidit, quasque nosse tuto possumus perspicuis nec ullo modo addu- 
bitandis notis. Eo vel magis quod istius generis leges, quoniam idem 
habent, quod lex aeterna, principium, eumdemque auctorem, omnino 
et cum ratione concordant et perfectionem adiungunt ad naturale 
ius: eaedemque magisterium Dei ipsius complectuntur, qui scilicet, 
nostra ne mens neu voluntas in errorem labatur, nutu ductuque 
suo utramque benigne regit. Sit igitur sancte inviolateque con- 
iunctum, quod nec diiungi potest nec debet, omnibusque in rebus, 
quod ipsa naturalis ratio praecipit, obnoxie Deo obedienterque ser- 
viatur. 

Mitiores aliquanto sunt, sed nihild sibi magis constant, qui aiunt 
nutu legum divinarum dirigendam utique vitam ac mores esse 
privatorum, non tamen civitatis: in rebus publicis fas esse a iussis 
Dei discedere, nec ad ea ullo modo in condendis legibus intueri. Ex 
quo perniciosum illud gignitur consectarium, civitatis Ecclesiaeque 
rationes dissociari oportere.—Sed haec quam absurde dicantur, haud 
difficulter intelligitur. Cum enim clamet ipsa natura, oportere civibus 
in societate suppetere copias opportunitatesque ad vitam honeste, 
scilicet secundum Dei leges, degendam, quia Deus est omnis honestatis 
iustitiaeque principium, profecto illud vehementer repugnat, posse 
iisdem de legibus nihil curare, vel etiam quidquam infense statuere 
civitatem.—Deinde qui populo praesunt, hoc omnino rei publicae 
debent, ut non solum commodis et rebus externis, sed maxime animi 
bonis, legum sapientia, consulant. Atqui ad istorum incrementa 
bonorum ne cogitari quidem potest quidquam iis legibus aptius, quae 
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Deum habeant auctorem: ob eamque rem qui in regendis civitatibus 
nolunt divinarum lJegum haberi rationem, aberrantem faciunt ab 
instituto suo et a praescriptione naturae politicam potestatem. Sed 
quod magis interest, quodque alias Nosmetipsi nec semel monuimus, 
quamvis principatus civilis non eodem, quo sacer, proxime spectet, 
nec lisdem eat itineribus, in potestate tamen gerenda obviam esse 
interdum alteri alter necessario debet. Est enim utriusque in eosdem 
imperium, nec raro fit, ut iisdem de rebus uterque, etsi non eadem 
ratione, decernat. Id quotiescumque usuveniat, cum confligere 
absurdum sit, sapientissimaeque voluntati Dei aperte repugnet, 
quemdam esse modum atque ordinem necesse est, ex quo, caussis 
contentionum certationumque sublatis, ratio concors in agendis rebus 
existat. Et huiusmodi concordiam non inepte similem coniunctioni 
dixere, quae animum inter et corpus intercedit, idque commodo 
utriusque partis: quarum distractio nominatim est perniciosa corpori, 
quippe cuius vitam extinguit. 

Quae quo melius appareant, varia libertatis incrementa, quae nostrae 
quaesita aetati feruntur, separatim considerari oportet.—Ac primo 
illud in singulis personis videamus, quod est tautopere virtuti 
religionis contrarium, scilicet de dibertate, uti loquuntur, cultus. Quae 
hoc est veluti fundamento constituta, integrum cuique esse, aut quam 
libuerit, aut omnino nullam profiteri religionem.—Contra vero ex 
omnibus hominum officiis illud est sine dubitatione maximum ac 
sanctissimum, quo pie religioseque Deum colere homines iubemur. 
Idque necessario ex eo consequitur, quod in Dei potestate perpetuo 
sumus, Dei numine providentiaque gubernamur, ab eoque profecti, ad 
eum reverti debemus.—Huc accedit, virtutem veri nominis nullam 
esse sine religione posse: virtus enim moralis est, cuius officia 
versantur in iis, quae ducunt ad Deum, quatenus homini est summum 
atque ultimum bonorum; ideoque religio quae operatur ea, quae 
directe et immediate ordinantur in honorem divinum,* cunctarum 
princeps est moderatrixque virtutum. Ac si quaeratur, cum plures 
et inter se dissidentes usurpentur religiones, quam sequi unam ex 
omnibus necesse sit, eam certe ratio et natura respondent, quam Deus 
iusserit, quam ipsam facile homines queant notis quibusdam exterioribus 
agnoscere, quibus eam distinxisse divina providentia voluit, quia in re 
tanti momenti summae errorem ruinae essent consecuturae. Qua- 
propter oblata illa, de qua loquimur, libertate, haec homini potestas 
tribuitur, ut officium sanctissimum impune pervertat vel deserat, 
ideoque ut aversus ab incommutabili bono sese ad malum convertat: 
quod, sicut diximus, non libertas sed depravatio libertatis est, et 
abiecti in peccatum animi servitus. 

Eadem libertas si consideretur in civitatibus, hoc sane vult, nihil 
esse quod ullum Deo cultum civitas adhibeat aut adhiberi publice 
velit: nullum anteferri alteri, sed aequo iure omnes haberi oportere, 
nec habita ratione populi, si populus catholicum profiteatur nomen. 
Quae ut recta essent, verum esse oporteret, civilis hominum commu- 
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nitatis officia adversus Deum aut nulla esse, aut impune solvi posse : 
quod est utrumque aperte falsum. Etenim dubitari non potest quin 
sit Dei voluntate inter homines coniuncta societas, sive partes, sive 
forma eius spectetur quae est auctoritas, sive caussa, sive earum, quas 
homini parit, magnarum utilitatum copia. Deus est, qui hominem ad 
congregationem genuit atque in coetu sui similium collocavit, ut quod 
natura eius desideraret, nec ipse assequi solitarius potuisset, in conso- 
ciatione reperiret. Quamobrem Deum civilis societag, quia societas 
est, parentem et auctorem suum agnoscat necesse est, atque eius 
potestatem dominatumque vereatur et colat. Vetat igitur iustitia, 
vetat ratio atheam esse, vel, quod in atheismum recideret, erga varias, 
ut loquuntur, religiones pari modo affectam civitatem, eademque 
singulis iura promiscue largiri—Cum igitur sit unius religionis 
necessaria in civitate professio, profiteri eam oportet quae unice vera 
est, quaeque non difficulter, praesertim in civitatibus catholicis, agnos- 
citur, cum in ea tamquam insignitae notae veritatis appareant. Itaque 
hanc, qui rempublicam gerunt, conservent, hanc tueantur, si volunt. 
prudenter atque utilitur, ut debent, civium communitati consulere. 
Publica enim potestas propter eorum qui reguntur utilitatem constituta 
est : et quamquam hoc proxime spectat, deducere cives ad huius, quae 
in terris degitur, vitae prosperitatem, tamen non minuere, sed augere 
homini debet facultatem adipiscendi summum illud atque extremum 
bonorum, in quo felicitas hominum sempiterna consistit : quo perveniri 
non potest religione neglecta. 

Sed haec alias uberius exposuimus: in praesentia id animadverti 
tantum volumus, istiusmodi libertatem valde obesse verae cum eorum 
qui regunt, tum qui reguntur, libertati. Prodest autem mirifice 
religio, quippe quae primum ortum potestatis a Deo ipso repetit, 
gravissimeque principes iubet, officiorum suorum esse memores, nihil 
iniuste acerbeve imperare, benigne acfere cum caritate paterna populo 
praeesse. Eadem potestati legitimae cives vult esse subiectos, ut Dei 
ministris ; eosque cum rectoribus reipublicae non obedientia solum, 
sed verecundia et amore coniungit, interdictis seditionibus, cunctisque 
incaeptis quae ordinem tranquillitatemque publicam perturbare queant, 
quaeque tandem caussam afferunt cur maioribus frenis libertas civium 
constringatur. Praetermittimus quantum religio bonis moribus con- 
ducat, et quantum libertati mores boni. Nam ratio ostendit, et historia 
confirmat, quo sint melius moratae, eo plus libertate et opibus et imperio 
valere civitates. 

Iam aliquid consideretur de libertate ioquendi, formisque litterarum 
quodcumque libeat exprimendi. Huius profecto non modice tempe- 
ratae sed modum et finem transeuntis libertatis ius esse non posse, vix 
attinet dicere. Est enim ius facultas moralis, quam, ut diximus 
saepiusque est dicendum, absurdum est existimare, veritati et’ {mendacio, 
honestati et turpitudini promiscue et communiter a natura datam. 
Quae vera, quae honesta sunt, ea libere frudenterque in civitate pro- 
pagari ius est, ut ad quamplures pertineant; opinionum mendacia, 
quibus nulla menti capitalior pestis, item vitia quae animum moresque 
corrumpunt, aequum est auctoritate publica diligentur coerceri, ne 
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serpere ad perniciem reipublicae queant. Peccata licentis ingenii, 
quae sane in oppressionem cadunt multitudinis imperitae, rectum est 
auctoritate legum non minus coerceri, quam illatas per vim imbecil- 
lioribus iniurias, Eo magis quod civium pars longe maxima praestigias 
cavere captionesque dialecticas, praesertim quae blandiantur cupidi- 
tatibus, aut non possunt omnino, aut sine summa difficultate non 
possunt. Permissa cuilibet loquendi scribendique infinita licentia, 
nihil est sanctum inviolatumque permansurum: ne illis quidem 
parcetur maximis verissimisque naturae iudiicis, quae habenda sunt 
velut commune idemque nobilissimum humani generis patrimonium. 
Sic sensim obducta tenebris veritate, id quod saepe contingit, facile 
dominabitur opinionum error perniciosus et multiplex. Qua ex re 
tantum capiet licentia commodi, quantum detrimenti libertas : eo enim 
est maior futura libertas ac tutior, quo frena licentiae maiora.—At 
vero de rebus opinabilibus disputatione hominum a Deo permissis, 
utique quod placeat sentire, quodque sentiatur, libere eloqui con- 
cessum est, non repugnante natura: talis enim libertas numquam 
homines ad opprimendam veritatem, saepe ad indagandum ac pate- 
faciendam deducit. 

De ea, quam docendi libertatem, nominant, oportet non dissimili 
ratione iudicare.—Cum dubium esse non possit quin imbuere animos 
sola veritas debeat, quod in ipsa intelligentium, naturarum bonum est 
et finis et perfectio sita, propterea non debet doctrina nisi vera praeci- 
pere, idque tum iis qui nesciant, tum qui sciant, scilicet ut cognitionem 
veri alteris afferat, in alteris tueatur. Ob eamque caussam eorum, qui 
praecipiunt, plane officium est eripere ex animis errorem, et ad opi- 
nionum fallacias obsepire certis praesidiis viam. Igitur apparet, mag- 
nopere cum ratione pugnare, ac natam esse pervertendis funditus 
mentibus illam, de qua institutus est sermo, libertatem, quatenus sibi 
vult quidlibet pro arbitratu docendi licentiam : quam quidem licentiam 
civitati dare publica potestas, salvo officio, non potest. Eo vel magis 
quod magistrorum apud auditores multum valet auctoritas, et verane 
sint, quae a doctore traduntur, raro admodum diiudicare per se ipse 
discipulus potest. 

Quamobrem hance quoque libertatem, ut honesta sit, certis finibus 
circumscriptam teneri necesse est : nimirum ne fieri impune possit, ut 
ars docendi in instrumentum corruptelxe vertatur.—Veri autem, in 
quo unice versari praecipientium doci1zina debet, unum est naturale 
genus, supernaturale alterum. Ex veritatibus naturalibus, cuiusmodi 
sunt principia naturae, et ea quae ex illis proxime ratione ducuntur, 
existit humani generis velut commune patrimonium : in quo, tamquam 
fundamento firmissimo, cum mores et iustitia et religio, atque ipsa con- 
iunctio societatis humanae nitatur, nihil tam impium esset tamque 
stolide inhumanum, quam illud violari ac diripi impune sinere.—Nec 
minore conservandus religione maximus sanctissimusque thesaurus 
earum rerum, quas Deo auctore cognoscimus, Argumentis multis et 
illustribus, quod saepe Apologetae consueverunt, praecipua quaedam 
capita constituuntur, cuiusmodi illa sunt; quaedam esse a Deo divinitus 
tradita: Unigentum Dei Filium carnem factum, ut testimonium per- 
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hiberet veritati : perfectam quamdam ab eo conditam societatem, nempe 
Ecclesiam, cuius ipsemet caput est, et quacum usque ad consumma- 
tionem saeculi se futurum esse promisit. Huic societati commendatas 
omnes, quas ille docuisset, veritates voluit, hac lege, ut eas ipsa custo- 
diret, tueretur, legitima cum auctoritate explicaret: unfque simul 
iussit, omnes gentes Ecclesiae suae, perinde ac sibimetipsi, dicto audi- 
entes esse : qui secus facerent, interitu perditum irisempiterno. Qua 
ratione plane constat, optimum homini esse certissimumque magistrum 
Deum, omnis fontem ac principium veritatis, item Unigenitum, qui est 
in sinu Patris, viam, veritatem, vitam, lucem veram, quae illuminat 
omnem hominem, et ad cuius disciplinam dociles esse omnes homines 
oportet : Et erunt omnes docibiles Det.*—Sed in fide atque in institutione 
morum, divini magisterii Ecclesiam fecit Deus ipse participem, eam- 
demque divino eius beneficio falli nesciam: quare magistra mortalium 
est maxima ac tutissima, in edique inest non violabile ius ad magisterii 
libertatem. Revera doctrinis divinitus acceptis se ipsa Ecclesia sus- 
tentans, nihil habuit antiquius, quam ut munus sibi demandatum a 
Deo sancte expleret: eademque circumfusis undique difficultatibus 
fortior, pro libertate magisterii sui propugnare nullo tempore destitit. 
Hac via orbis terrarum, miserrima superstitione depulsa, ad christianam 
sapientiam renovatus est.—Quoniam vero ratio ipsa perspicue docet, 
veritates divinitus traditas et veritates naturales inter se oppositas esse 
revera non posse, ita ut quodcumque cum illis dissentiat, hoc ipso 
falsum esse necesse sit, idcirco divinum Ecclesiae magisterium tantum 
abest ut studia discendi atque incrementa scientiarum intercipiat, aut 
cultioris humanitatis progressionem ullo modo retardet, ut potius 
plurimum afferat luminis securamque tutelam, Eademque causa non 
parum proficit ad ipsam libertatis humanae perfectionem, cum Iesu 
Christi Servatoris sit illa sententia, fieri hominem veritate liberum : 
Cognoscetis veritatem, et veritas liberabit vos.t—Quare non est caussa, 
cur germana libertas indignetur, aut veri nominis scientia moleste ferat 
leges iustas ac debitas, quibus hominum doctrinam contineri Ecclesia 
simul et ratio consentientes postulant. Quin imo Ecclesia, quod re 
ipsa passim testatum est, hoc agens praecipue et maxime ut fidem 
caristianam tueatur, humanarum quoque doctrinarum omne genus 
fovere et in maius provehere studet. Bona enim per se est et laudabilis 
atque expetenda elegantia doctrinae: praetereaque omnis eruditio, 
quam sana ratio pepererit, quaeque rerum veritati respondeat, non 
mediocriter ad ea ipsa illustranda valet, quae Deo auctore credimus. 
Revera Ecclesiae haec beneficia debentur sane magna, quod praeclara 
monumenta sapientiae veteris conservarit : quod scientiarum domicilia 
passim aperuerit ; quod ingeniorum cursum semper incitaverit, studi- 
osissime has ipsas artes alendo, quibus maxime urbanitas aetatis nostrae 
coloratur.—Denique praetereundum non est, immensum patere campum, 
in quo hominum excurrere industria, seseque exercere ingenia libere 
queant : res scilicet quae cum doctrina fidei morumque christianorum 
non habent necessariam cognationem, vel de quibus Ecclesia, nulla ad- 
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hibita sua auctoritate, iudicium eruditorum relinquit integrum ac 
liberum.—His ex rebus intelligitur, quae et qualis illa sit in hoc genere 
libertas, quam pari studio volunt et praedicant liberalism sectatores, 
Ex una parte sibi quidem ac reipublicae licentiam adserunt tantam, ut 
cuilibet opinionum perversitati non dubitent aditum ianuamque pate- 
facere : ex altera Ecclesiam plurifariam impediunt, eiusque libertatem 
in fines quantum possunt maxime angustos compellunt, quamquam ex 
Ecclesiae doctrina non modo nullum incommodum pertimescendum sit, 
sed magnae omnino utilitates expectandae. 

Illa quoque magnopere praedicatur, quam conscientiae libertatem 
nominant: quae si ita accipiatur, ut suo cuique arbitratu aeque liceat 
Deum colere, non colere, argumentis quae supra allata sunt, satis con- 
vincitur.—Sed potest etiam in hance sententiam accipi, ut homini ex 
conscientia officii, Dei voluntatem sequi et iussa facere, nulla re impe- 
diente, in civitate liceat, Haec quidem vera, haec digna filiis Dei 
libertas, quae humanae dignitatem personae honestissime tuetur, est 
omni vi iniuriaque maior : eademque Ecclesiae semper optata ac prae- 
cipue cara, Huius generis libertatem sibi constanter vindicavere 
Apostoli, sanxere scriptis Apologetae, Martyres ingenti numero san- 
guine suo consecravere, Et merito quidem: propterea quod maximam 
iustissimamque Dei in homines potestatem, vicissimque hominum ad- 
versus Deum princeps maximumque officium, libertas haec christiana 
testatur. Nihil habet ipsa cum animo seditioso nec obediente com- 
mune : neque ullo pacto putanda est, velle ab obsequio publicae potes- 
tatis desciscere, propterea quod imperare atque imperata exigere, 
eatenus potestatis humanae ius est, quatenus cum potestate Dei nihil 
dissentiat, constitutoque divinitus modo se contineat. At vero cum 
quidquam praecipitur quod cumdivina voluntate aperte discrepet, tum 
longe ab illo modo disceditur, simulque cum auctoritate divina confli- 
gitur : ergo rectum est non parere. 

Contra Liberalismi fautores, qui herilem atque infinite potentem 
faciunt principatum, vitamque nullo ad Deum respectu degendam 
praedicant, hanc de qua loquimur coniunctam cum honestate religion- 
eque libertatem minime agnoscunt: cuius conservandae caussa si quid 
fiat, iniuria et contra rempublicam factum criminantur. Quod si vere 
dicerent, nullus esset tam immanis dominatus, cui subesse et quem 
ferre non oporteret. 

Vehementer quidem vellet Ecclesia, in omnes reipublicae ordines 
haec, quae summatim attigimus, christiana documenta re usuque 
penetrarent. In iis enim summa efficacitas inest ad sananda horum 
temporum mala, non sane pauca nec levia, eaque magnam partem iis 
ipsis nata libertatibus, quae tanta praedicatione efferuntur, et in quibus 
salutis gloriaeque inclusa semina videbantur. Spem fefellit exitus. 
Si remedium quaeritur, sanarum doctrinarum revocatione quaeratur, 
a quibus solis conservatio ordinis, adeoque verae tutela libertatis 
fidenter expectari potest.—Nihilominus materno iudicio Ecclesia aes- 
timat grave pondus infirmitatis humanae: et qualis hic sit, quo nostra 
vehitur aetas, animorum rerumque cursus, non ignorat. His de 
caussis, nihil quidem impertiens iuris nisi iis quae vera quaeque 
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honesta sint: non recusat quominus quidpiam a veritate iustitiaque 
alienum ferat tamen publica potestas, scilicet maius aliquod vel vitandi 
caussi malum, vel adipiscendi aut conservandi bonum. Ipse provi- 
dentissimus Deus cum infinitae sit bonitatis, idemque omnia possit, 
sinit tamen esse in mundo mala, partim ne ampliora impediantur bona, 
partim ne maiora mala consequantur. In regendis civitatibus rectorem 
mundi par est imitari: quin etiam cum singula mala prohibere aucto- 
ritas hominum non possit, debet multa concedere atque impunita relin- 
quere, quae per divinam tamen providentiam vindicantur, et recte.* 
Verumtamen in eiusmodi rerum adiunctis, si communis boni caussa et 
hac tantum caussa, potest vel etiam debet lex hominum ferre tole- 
ranter malum, tamen nec potest nec debet id probare aut velle per se : 
quia malum per se cum sit boni privatio, repugnat bono communi, 
quod legislator, quoad optime potest, velle ac tueri debet. Et hac 
quoque in re ad imitandum sibi lex humana proponat Deum necesse 
est, qui in eo quo mala esse in mundo sinit, neque vult mala fieri, neque 
vult mala non fieri, sed vult permittere mala fiert, et hoc est bonum.T 
Quae doctoris Angelici sententia brevissime totam continet de malorum 
tolerantia doctrinam.—Sed confitendum est, si vere iudicari velit 
quanto plus in civitate mali tolerari pernecesse est, tanto magis distare 
id genus civitatis ab optimo: itemque tolerantiam rerum malarum, 
cum pertineat ad politicae praecepta prudentiae, omnino circumscribi 
iis finibus oportere, quos caussa, idest salus publica postulat. Quare 
si saluti publicae detrimentum afferat et mala civitati maiora pariat, 
consequens est eam adhiberi non licere, quia in his rerum adiunctis 
abest ratio boni. Si vero ob singularia reipublicae tempora usuveniat, 
ut modernis quibusdam libertatibus Ecclesia acquiescat, non quod ipsas 
per se malit, sed quia permissas esse iudicat expedire, versis in meliora 
temporibus, adhibitura sane esset libertatem suam, et suadendo, hor- 
tando, obsecrando studeret, uti debet, munus efficere sibi assignatum 
a Deo, videlicet sempiternae hominum saluti consulere. Illud tamen 
perpetuo verum est, istam omnium et ad omnia libertatem non esse, 
quemadmodum pluries diximus, expetendam per se, quia falsum eodem 
iure esse ac verum, rationi repugnat. Et quod ad tolerantiam pertinet, 
mirum quantum ab aequitate prudentiaque Ecclesiae distant, qui 
Liberalismum profitentur, Etenim permittenda civibus omnium earum 
rerum, quas diximus, infinita licentid, omnino modum transiliunt, atque 
illuc evadunt, ut nihilo plus honestati veritatique tribuere, quam fal- 
sitati ac turpitudini videantur. LEcclesiam vero, columnam et firma- 
mentum veritatis, eamdemque incorruptam morum magistram, quia 
tam dissolutum flagitiosumque tolerantiae genus constanter, ut debet, 
repudiat, idemque adhiberi fas esse negat, criminantur esse a patientia 
et lenitate alienam; quod cum faciunt, minime sentiunt, se quidem, 
quod laudis est, in vitio ponere. Sed in tanta ostentatione tolerantiae, 
re persaepe contingit, ut restricti ac tenaces in rem catholicam sint : et 
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qui vulgo libertatem effuse largiuntur, iidem liberam sinere Ecclesiam 
passim recusant. 

Et ut omnis oratio uné cum consectariis suis capitulatim breviterque, 
perspicuitatis gratia, colligatur, summa est, necessitate fieri, ut totus 
homo in verissima perpetuaque potestate Dei sit: proinde libertatem 
hominis, nisi obnoxiam Deo eiusque voluntati subiectam, intelligi 
minime posse. Quem quidem in Deo principatum aut esse negare, 
aut ferre nolle, non liberi hominis est, sed abutentis ad perduellionem 
libertate: proprieque ex animi tali affectione conflatur et efficitur 
Liberalismi capitale vitium. Cuius tamen distinguitur forma multi- 
plex: potest enim voluntas non uno modo, neque uno gradu ex 
obtemperatione discedere, quae vel Deo, vel iis, qui potestatem 
divinam participant, debetur. 

Profecto imperium summi Dei funditus recusare atque omnem 
obedientiam prorsus exuere in publicis, vel etiam in privatis domesti- 
cisque rebus, sicut maxima libertatis perversitas, ita pessimum Libe- 
ralismi est genus: omninoque de hoc intelligi debent quae hactenus 
contra diximus. 

Proxima est eorum disciplina, qui utique consentiunt, subesse 
mundi opifici ac principi Deo oportere, quippe cuius ex numine tota 
est apta natura: sed iidem leges fidei et morum, quas natura non 
¢capiat, ipsa Dei auctoritate traditas, audacter repudiant, vel saltem 
nihil esse aiunt cur earum habeatur, praesertim publice in civitate, 
ratio. Qui pariter quanto in errore versentur, et quam sibimetipsis 
parum cohaereant, supra vidimus. Et ab hac doctrina, tamquam a 
¢<apite principioque suo, illa manat perniciosa sententia de rationibus 
Ecclesiae a republica disparandis: cum contra liqueat, geminas potes- 
tates, in munere dissimili et gradu dispari, oportere tamen esse inter 
se actionum concordia et mutatione officiorum consentientes. 

Huic tamquam generi subiecta est opinio duplex.—Plures enim 
rempublicam volunt ab Ecclesia seiunctam et penitus et totam, ita ut 
in omni iure societatis humanae, in institutis, moribus, legibus, 
reipublicae muneribus, institutione iuventutis, non magis ad Ecclesiam 
respiciendum censeant, quam si esset omnino nulla: permissa ad 
summum singulis civibus facultate, ut privatim, si libeat, dent religioni 
operam. Contra quos plane vis argumentorum omnium valet, quibus 
ipsam de distrahendis Ecclesiae reique civilis rationibus sententiam 
convincimus : hoc praeterea adiuncto, quod est perabsurdum, ut Eccle- 
siam civis vereatur, civitas contemnut. 

Alii, quominus Ecclesia sit, non repugnant, neque enim possent: ei 
tamen naturam iuraque propria societatis perfectae eripiunt, nec elus 
esse, contendunt, facere leges, iudicare, ulcisci, sed cohortari dumtaxat, 
suadere, regere sua sponte et voluntate subiectos. Itaque divinae 
huiusce societatis naturam opinione adulterant, auctoritatem, magiste- 
rium, omnem eius efficientiam extenuant et coangustant, vim simul 
potestatemque civilis principatus usque eo exaggerantes, ut sicut unam 
quamvis e consociationibus civium voluntariis, ita Ecclesiam Dei sub 
imperium ditionemque reipublicae subiungant.—Ad hos plane refel- 
lendos argumenta valent Apologetis usitata, nec praetermissa Nobis, 
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nominatim in Epistola encyclica Immortale Dei, ex quibus efficitur 
divinitus esse constitutum, ut omnia in Ecclesia insint, quae ad 
naturam ac iura pertineant legitimae, summae, et omnibus partibus 
perfectae societatis. 

Multi denique rei sacrae a re civili distractionem non probant; sed 
tamen faciendum censent, ut Ecclesia obsequatur tempori, et flectat se 
atque accommodet ad ea, quae in administrandis imperiis hodierna 
prudentia desiderat. Quorum est honesta sententia, si de quadam 
intelligatur aequa ratione, quae consistere cum veritate iustitiaque 
possit: nimirum ut, explorata spe magni alicuius boni, indulgentem 
Ecclesia sese impertiat, idque temporibus largiatur, quod salva officii 
sanctitate potest.—Verum secus est de rebus ac doctrinis, quas demu- 
tatio morum ac fallax iudicium contra fas invexerint. Nullum tempus 
vacare religione, veritate, iustitia potest : quas res maximas et sanctissi- 
mas cum Deus in tutela Ecclesiae esse iusserit, nihil est tam alienum 
quam velle, ut ipsa quod vel falsum est vel iniustum dissimulanter 
ferat, aut in iis quae sunt religioni noxia conniveat. 

Itaque ex dictis consequitur, nequaquam licere petere, defendere, 
largiri, cogitandi, scribendi, docendi, itemque promiscuam religionum 
libertatem, veluti iura totidem, quae homini natura dederit. Nam si 
vere natura dedisset, imperium Dei detrectari ius esset, nec ulla tempe- 
rari lege libertas humana posset.—Similiter consequitur, ista genera 
libertatis posse quidem, si iustae caussae sint, tolerari, definita tamen 
moderatione, ne in libidinem atque insolentiam degenerent.— Ubi vero 
harum libertatum viget consuetudo, eas ad facultatem recte faciendi 
cives transferent, quodque sentit de illis Ecclesia, idem ipsi sentiant. 
Omnis enim libertas legitima putanda, quatenus rerum honestarum 
maiorem facultatem afferat, praeterea nunquam. 

Ubi dominatus premat aut impendeat eiusmodi, qui oppressam iniusta 
vi teneat civitatem, vel carere Ecclesiam cogat libertate debita, fas est 
aliam quaerere temperationem reipublicue, in qua agere cum libertate 
concessum sit : tune enim non illa expetitur immodica et vitiosa libertas, 
sed sublevatio aliqua, salutis omnium caussf, quaeritur, et hoc unice 
agitur ut, ubi rerum malarum licentia: tribuitur, ibi potestas honeste 
faciendi ne impediatur. 

Atque etiam malle reipublicae statum populari temperatum genere, 
non est per se contra officium, salva tamen doctrina catholica de ortu 
atque administratione publicae potestatis. Ex variis reipublicae gene- 
ribus, modo sint ad consulendum utilitati civium per se idonea, nullum 
quidem Ecclesia respuit : singula tamen vult, quoad plane idem natura 
iubet, sine iniuria cuiusquam, maximeque integris Ecclesiae iuribus, 
esse constituta. 

Ad res publicas gerendas accedere, nisi alicubi ob singularem rerum 
temporumque conditionem aliter caveatur, honestum est: immo vero 
probat Ecclesia, singulos operam suam in communem afferre fructum, 
et quantum quisque industria potest, tueri, conservare, augere rem- 
publicam. 

Neyue illud Ecclesia damnat, velle gentem suam nemini servire nec 
externo, nec domino, si modo fieri, incolumi iustitia, queat. Denique 
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nec eos reprehendit qui efficere volunt, ut civitates suis legibus vivant, 
civesque quam maxima augendorum commodorum facultate donentur. 
Civicarum sine intemperantia libertatum semper esse Kcclesia fautrix 
fidelissima consuevit: quod testantur potissimum civitates italicae, 
scilicet prosperitatem, opes, gloriam nominis municipale iure adeptae, 
quo tempore salutaris Ecclesiae virtus in omnes reipublicae partes, 
nemine repugnante, pervaserat. . 

Haec quidem, venerabiles Fratres, quae fide simul et ratione duce, 
pro officio Nostro apostolico tradidimus, fructuosa plurimis futura, 
vobis maxime Nobiscum adnitentibus, confidimus.—Nos quidem in 
humilitate cordis Nostri supplices ad Deum oculos tollimus, vehemen- 
terque petimus, ut sapientiae consiliique sui lumen largiri hominibus 
benigne velit, scilicet ut his aucti virtutibus possint in rebus tanti 
momenti vera cernere, et quod consequens est, convenienter veritat, 
privatim, publice, omnibus temporibus immotfque constantia vivere.— 
Horum caelestium munerum auspicem et Nostrae benevolentiae testem 
vobis, venerabiles Fratres, et Clero populoque, cui singuli praeestis, 
Apostolicam benedictionem peramanter in Domino impertimus. 


Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, die XX Iunii An. MDCCCLXXXVIII. 


Pontificatus Nostri Undecimo, 
LEO PP. XIII. 
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The Sun’s Corona in 1886.—The total solar eclipse of August 29, 
1886, was observed, as our readers may recollect, with dubious suc- 
cess, from the island of Grenada in the West Indies. The air was, 
at the critical time, surcharged with moisture and the sky sullen 
with impending rain; the sun stood only twenty degrees above the 
horizon; the fortunate members of the English expedition caught 
sight of the obscured luminary through gaps between cloud-drifts ; 
those out of luck were visited by no lucid intervals in the black veil 
of impenetrable mist concealing the phenomenon they had crossed 
the Atlantic to witness. An American observer, Professor W. H. 
Pickering, secured nevertheless one photograph which was alone 
worth the five hundred dollars appropriated-to eclipse purposes by 
the American Academy of Sciences. A description and reproductions 
of it have lately been published in the “Annals of the Harvard 
College Observatory.” 

The Harvard instruments were set up in due time within the 
precincts of Fort St. George, but it was only as the moon advanced 
over the sun’s disc on the eventful morning that a couple of mo- 
mentary gleams of the narrowing solar crescent through the thick 
canopy of clouds, held out a faint prospect of escape from complete 
and unredeemed disappointment. “Our location,” writes Professor 
Pickering’, “on the parapet of the fort was roped off and guarded 
by the police ; but on the other side of the rope were gathered some 
three hundred negro spectators, in all stages of religious fervour and 
excitement. The natural impressiveness of the occasion increased as 
the light rapidly failed, and amid the most intense silence, hope 
alternating with fear, we watched the swiftly moving cloud-shadows, 
till at length, at about five minutes before totality, the narrow line 
of light suddenly appeared, and we felt assured that we should see at 
least something of the total phase.” As the obscurity deepened, it 
was noticed by another of the party that “the shadows of men and 
things seemed to get gradually thinner, and finally, at totality, dis- 
appeared. The air did not grow perceptibly colder, but seemed 
suddenly to become humid, as if from accumulated vapour. The 
darkness was very sudden, and the walls, &c., became a sickly 
yellowish blue, and looked larger and much farther away. Men’s 
faces became suddenly jaundiced. At totality the cocks crew dis- 
tinctly, crickets and other insects chirped, a dog near by howled, 
and the birds in the neighbouring trees began to twitter as at early 
morning. The corona appeared at the top of the disc at least seven 
seconds before totality began. Its colour was pale yellow, very 
brilliant. The maximum length of its rays was about a diameter of 
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the disc, the minimum one-half aradius.” Mrs. Pickering, however, 
perceived, about eighteen seconds before totality set in, a rose- 
coloured streamer running out to nearly three diameters from the 
solar limb, and equally extensive photographic effects were 
obtained. 

The corona of 1886 was much brighter, and presented more 
marked and more varied features, than that of 1878. Both, it is 
true, included “ short radial streamers situated about either pole, 
like the lines of force about a magnet ;” but the enormous eqatorial 
wing-like branches visible in 1878 were absent in 1886. On the 
latter occasion “the eastern side of the corona consisted of one great 
brush of light, indented by two strongly marked notches, leaving a 
central portion, whose boundaries on either side could be traced out 
distinctly for a distance of 33’ from the moon’s limb. The more 
prominent of the notches coincides fairly well with the sun’s equator. 
On the western side a less strongly marked notch lies slightly north 
of the equator.” But the most remarkable feature in the “ crown” 
of filmy rays disclosed by the friendly intervention of the moon, was 
a gigantic “‘ structure,” registered on one of the photographic plates 
during an exposure of eight seconds with a four-inch portrait-lens. 
At its base the bright coronal beams lean together so as to form the 
semblance of a hollow cone, from which issues a luminous jet, 
toppling over, and drooping towards the sun’s surface at an altitude 
of at least a million and a half of miles. Lower down it sends outa 
pair of similarly recurving branches. ‘‘ Hook-shaped rays” of the 
same kind, though on a much smaller scale, have impressed them- 
selves upon other eclipse photographs, notably those of 1871, so that 
they must be regarded as a normal feature of the sun’s corona. 

Their explanation on any known physical principle is attended by 
great difficulties. Obviously due to the struggle between gravity 
and some powerful ejective force, the question as to the nature of 
that force remains unanswered, if not unanswerable. Jets simply 
explosive should be radial—that is, they should rise straight upwards 
from the sun’s surface; but those actually seen are commonly 
oblique. Their strong inclination is likewise an obstacle to ascribing 
them to that electrical repulsive action of which the photosphere is 
probably the seat, and the presence of which somewhere in the sun 
is rendered manifest by the phenomena of comets’ tails. 

The general diffused light during the eclipse of 1886 was deter- 
mined by Professor Pickering to be about ten times that on a bright 
moonlit night; but only a small proportion of it—perhaps one-hun- 
dreth—was furnished by the corona. “ This,” he remarks, “ will 
explain why there are no conspicuous shadows cast during totality. 
Most of the light of the sky undoubtedly comes from sunlight re- 
flected to it by objects near the distant horizon, and clouds outside 
the limit of totality, of which the nearer ones are rarely more than 
seventy or eighty miles distant.” The comparison of the intrinsic 
photographic lustre of the corona (found to be about one-fiftieth that 
of the full moon) with that of air under corresponding illumination, 
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leads Professor Pickering to infer that “the condensation of the 
gases in the corona, within one or two minutes of the surface of the 
chromosphere, cannot exceed yz/555 millionth the condensation of 
our atmosphere at the earth’s surface.” This extraordinary rarity is 
utterly inconsistent with the supposition -that the corona forms an 
atmosphere gravitating towards the sun as our atmosphere gravitates 
towards the earth. Ror in that case its density would increase 
downward with overwhelming rapidity. Near the chromospheric 
region, where gravity possesses 274 its power at the sea-level, the 
ag of superincumbent layers of gas should be multiplied (as 

r. Ranyard has pointed out in a recent number of Knowledge) one 
billion times for each descent of tive miles. But there is no perceptible 
increase of pressure until we reach the immediate vicinity cf the 
photosphere. The condition of matter near the sun differs then 
widely from any with which we are acquainted, and must be investi- 
gated by methods yet undeveloped. 

The Distances of the Stars.—Day by day, while swarming 
millions pursue their terrestrial avocations without a thought for 
other worlds than our own, a little band of workers are persistently 
devoting themselves to the solution of a stupendous problem—a 
problem of such absorbing interest to the very few who concern 
themselves with it at all, that life hardly seems worth living apart 
from the consideration of it; yet of so lofty and intricate a nature 
that attempts to cope with it, from man’s low station, might almost 
be thought to savour of presumption, Such attempts nevertheless, 
since they deal with definite and measurable quantities, are not 
hopeless. By the patient application of means already at hand, 
conclusions of great interest regarding the structure of the stellar 
universe can hardly fail to be eventually reached ; and though its 

rofoundest secrets remain inscrutable, yet the partial disclosures to 

looked for will unquestionably, by their sublime intellectual im- 
ae repay all, and more than all, the toil lavished in procuring 
them. 

Before, however, we can begin to think at all satisfactorily about 
the system formed by the stars, we must get some idea as to their 
distances from ourselves ; and, just half a century ago, reliable 
answers to this fundamental query began to be forthcoming. ‘Ihree 
fixed stars were, in 1838-9, shown by Henderson, Bessel, and 
Struve respectively, to change their places in the sky, as the earth 
went round the sun, toa barely perceptible extent. This excessively 
minute perspective shifting, 8 as “annual purallax,” is, of 
course, a direct index to the distance of the star in which it is 
detected ; and it had been brought, by the year 1883, in about a 
score of cases, within the range of more or less exact measurement. 
The result was to prove that many stars invisible to the naked eye 
are nearer to us than the most vivid gems of our firmament, and 
hence to render manifest the existence of vast disparities in real 
stellar brightness. We now know certainly that, among the sun- 
like bodies plunged in remote abysses of space, there are some pos- 
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sessing many hundredfold our sun’s light-power, while others fall 
very considerably short of the solar standard. 

The time had, however, come when desultory work on stellar paral- 
laxes, however interesting in itself, no longer answered the require- 
ments of science; and Dr. Gill, her Majesty’s Astronomer at the Cape, 
accordingly proposed a scheme by which some general conclusions 
as to the relations of magnitude to remoteness might be reached. 
The first step towards its realization was evidently to ascertain the 
distances of ail stars of the first magnitude; and this has now heen 
done for the ten brilliants of the northern hemisphere by Dr. Elkin 
of Yale College, Newhaven, while Dr. Gill’s corresponding southern 
labours will be completed in about another year. The knowledge 
which will thus be gained of the average distance of a first magni- 
tude star is designed to serve as a foothold for further arduous 
climbing in the same direction. Meanwhile, Dr. Elkin’s list of 
measured stars is well worth attention. Of the ten included in it, 
Procyon lies nearest to the earth. Yet its distance, in round numbers, 
is 800,000 times that of the sun, and cannot, within less than a dozen 
years, be bridged even by the swift messages of light. And since, in 
its place, our sun would shine but as a fourth magnitude star, it 
appears that the Lesser Dog Star is in reality a body radiating with 
some twenty-five times the solar luminous energy. Far more amazing, 
however, is the discovery that two of the most conspicuous stars in 
the heavens lie beyond the measuring powers of the Yale College 
heliometer. Betelgeux, the reddish star in the right shoulder of 
Orion, and Alpha Cygni, the leading star in the Swan, are so inac- 
cessibly remote that centuries must have elapsed since they occupied 
the positions we now seethemin. Their actual bulk and brightness 
cannot be other than stupendous, but must remain conjectural. 

Arcturus, the brightest of northern stars, although possessing a 
small nominal parallax, may, in point of fact, be classed among stars 
immeasurably distant. This is the more remarkable from its large 
proper motion. It is one of three stars which Halley perceived in 
1718 to have unmistakably changed their places since the time of 
Ptolemy, And this apparent displacement translated into real move- 
ment with the help of Dr. Elkin’s parallax (provisionally assumed to 
be genuine), is found to imply that this enormous luminary is travel- 
ling through the wide sidereal regions at a rate quicker than that of a 
comet grazing’ the sun’s surface at perihelion! In putting the velocity 
of Arcturus at 400 miles a second, we almost certainly under-estimate 
it. By what potent attraction is this portentous speed attained? 
Whither does it tend? Whatis its ultimate goal? Is it permanent, 
or does it merely indicate a temporary rush past a centre of over- 
whelming gravitational influence ? These are questions for the future 
to answer—if it can. 

Richard Anthony Proctor.—Although Mr. Proctor had been for 
a quarter of a century before the public as a writer, his death, on the 
12th of last Septeniien, was universally felt to be as untimely as its 
circumstances were sad. Born at Chelsea on the 23rd of March, 1837, 
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he experienced several vicissitudes of fortune. In his early youth 
he was put into business ; but an improvement in his father’s circum- 
stance permitted him to enter St. John’s College, Cambridge, whence 
he graduated as twenty-third wrangler in-1860, A few years later, 
the failure of Overend and Gurney’s bank obliged him to have 
recourse to his pen for the support of his family, and thus, under the 
compulsion of necessity, he gained his well-deserved reputation as a 
popular expositor of science. For the purpose of completing, in retire- 
ment, a work designed to embody the whole of his astronomical 
researches and speculations, he had taken up his abode in Florida, but 
left it to fulfil certain lecturing engagements in London, and on the 
journey was attacked with yellow fever, to which he succumbed— 
alone, friendless, and unconscious—in the ward of a New York 
hospital. He was not only eminent as an interpreter of other men’s 
thoughts, but did some good original work, notably in propagating 
sounder ideas as to the constitution of the Milky Way. Had he 
been less prolific as a writer, and less discursive as a thinker, he 
would doubtless have left a deeper mark on the science of his time. 
His first book, on “Saturn and its System,” was in many respects 
his best ; unless his “‘ Astronomy, Old and New,” which he left prac- 
tically complete, prove, as he expected it, to be his magnum opus. 
Mr. Proctor became in his youth a convert to Catholicism, but 
severed his connection with the Church in 1875, and drifted subse- 
quently, rudderless, with the current of Spencerian philosophy. 
The periodical, Knowledge, to which he imparted a somewhat 
aggressive tone, will continue to appear, but reformed into in- 
offensiveness. 

The Electro-magnetic Theory—Cold Light.—Amongst the 
most important topics discussed at the last meeting of the British 
Association at Bath, was undoubtedly that which formed the snbject- 
matter for Professor Fitzgerald’s address as President of the 
Mathematical and Physical Section. This was the announcement of 
Dr. Hertz’s late experiments which have answered to a great extent 
the universal question—what is the cause of electric and magnetic 
actions? In his already famous researches, the suspicion of Clark 
Maxwell that electric and magnetic actions are conveyed by the 
unseen medium of space, called ether, becomes a reasonable theory. 
Dr. Hertz has observed the interference of electro-magnetic waves, 
and he has proved that electro-magnetic actions are propagated in 
air with the velocity of light. In his hands electricity and light 
seem to be identical. The theory of action-at-a-distance is theretore 
exploded, and will have its resting-place with such relics of hasty 
reasoning as the caloric theory of heat, and the emisson theory of 
light. ‘ 

“Scientists have already begun to speculate upon the practical 
results which are likely to follow from the newly acquired knowledge 
of electro-magnetic phenomena. It has been stated by experts that 
an ultimate consequence will be an ideal artificial light, beside which 
the incandescent electric lamp now lauded to the skies as a triumph 
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in artificial illumination will be clumsy and barbaric. They point 
out that our present system of making artificial light is most wasteful. 
To affect the retina as light we require a certain range of oscil- 
lation—between 7000 and 4000 billion vibrations per second : 
other vibrations of the ether have no effect upon the retina. To 
obtain light from a filament of carbon such as is used in an incan- 
descent electric lamp, we use heat ; for the sake of obtaining a com- 
paratively small range of waves we have to produce a large number 
which are entirely useless, and even worse than useless—an incon- 
venience. In the case of a gaslight or candle the method is still 
clumsier, for then there are heat waves produced by combustion in 
addition to heat produced by incandescence. It is reasonable to 
expect that in the future light waves may be excited directly b 
electrical oscillation, and that our artificial light will be absolutely 
cold ; perhaps it will be a practical application of the glowworm or 
firefly. May we not also look to mineral phosphorescence as a 
possible future source of artificial light. Even now there are known 
substances which have the property of absorbing vibrations which 
are too rapid to be appreciated by the retina, and giving out 
vibrations which can be thereby appreciated. These substances, 
after exposure to light, glow even after the light is with- 
drawn. At first, substances were only found that retained the 
light a few minutes, their luminosity was insignificant; but now 
a certain preparation is known that retains light for several hours 
and is a greater advance in the degree of luminosity than were its 
predecessors. It seems then that it is a question of degree, and 
that if the required degree of luminosity of phosphorescent bodies 
could be found, they would solve the question of cold artificial light 
more simply than the proposed electrical oscillations. Itis probable 
that Dr. Hertz’s discoveries will lead to the proposal of theories 
concerning the construction of the ether of space. At present we 
are just as much in ignorance as ever of the nature of the medium 
which now in our mind’s eye has to fulfil the double duty of 
conveying both light and electro-magnetic waves. 

The Graphophone and Phonograph.—In a former Note 
I sketched out the rumours that had reached Europe concerning 
Mr. Edison’s new phonograph. Since then he has sent to 
Colonel Gourand his first new instrument, and that has been 
followed by others, each an improvement on its predecessors. The 
first sent over was exhibited by Colonel Gourand at the British 
Association Meeting at Bath, and in the same section the grapho- 
phone made its first public appearance in the hands of Mr. Edmunds, 
the representative of its inventor. The advent of a new scientific 
instrument has not for many years aroused a greater interest, and 
the coming of the phonograph and graphophone has indeed evoked 
an almost unprecedented enthusiasm. On the occasion of their 
exhibition at Bath, the crowds who flocked to hear overflowed their 
er halls ; and, consequently, the addresses of Colonel Gourand 
and Mr. Edmunds on their instruments, at the Society of Arts, on 
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November 28 and December 5 respectively, have been the scientific 
event of the autumn season for the metropolis. Within six days 
of the Society’s announcements, every seat for the first lecture 
had been secured, and almost every seat for the second on the 
graphophone. 

_As their names imply, these instruments are “like with a 
difference,” and the opinion of the scientists at Bath was that the 
difference was not a scientific but a legal one. The graphophone 
is the outcome of the experiments of the Volta Laboratory Associa- 
tion; this Association consists of Professor A. Graham Bell (the 
winner of the Volta prize for his invention of the telephone), Dr. C. 
A. Bell, and Mr. Charles Sumner Tainter. This latter is responsi- 
ble for the ——- Mr. Edison had brought out in 1877 the 
old phonograph, which reproduced sound, but so altered it that the 
reproduction was a caricature. In 1885 the Association produced 
an instrument which articulated clearly. By altering the nature of 
the cylinder and the nature of the record they had obtained, first, an 
accurate and permanent record, and, secondly, one that permitted of 
repetition without deterioration to itself. . In the old phonograph 
the cylinder was of tinfoil, and the impinging stylus vibrating with 
the diaphragm indented the revolving foil. The vibrations of the 
diaphragm were very minute, and could only be recorded by inden- 
tation on a very soft yielding material; but every indentation in 
the soft foil puckered the neighbouring material, tending to make 
the record badly defined and inaccurate, and repetition was found to 
obliterate it. The Volta Association replaced the tinfoil by wax 
mixed with other substances; this gave a hard and resisting material 
—they caused the stylus to cut out the record thereon, instead of 
indenting it: to do this, the tip of the stylus was placed beneath 
the surface of the wax, making a ~~ groove, and on speaking 
against the diaphragm attached tv the stylus, their vibrations 
varied the depth of the ploughed groove, “leaving a series 
of minute undulations at the bottom.” Such a record is sufficiently 
minute for 160 such grooves or threads to the inch, to be cut on the 
cylinder sufficiently permanent to be retraversed thousands of times, 
and yet so accurate as to reproduce exactly the three qualities of a 
sound—namely, character or timbre, pitch, and loudness. The pitch 
is shown in the record by the irregular length of the recorded waves; 
loudness, by their depth; timbre, by other little ripples on the 
surface of the recorded large waves. As sound is conveyed by 
motion, to turn this record again into sound waves motion must be 
set up; and Mr. Tainter causes the — to revolve while a 
stylus, attached to a diaphragm, both lighter than those used for 
recording, passes again over the record, and thus produces vibrations 
in the second diaphragm exactly similar to those set up by the voice 
in the first. 

The graphophone consists of the recorder, the reproducer, the 
cylinder, and the mechanism for rotating the cylinder. The recorder 
is a diaphragm of talc or mica bearing a single point—the cutter or 
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stylus ; the reproducer is a diaphragm and stylus, both lighter; the 
cylinder, two paper spirals cemented together and coated with a waxy 
compound, smoothed by heat, to which is added the wax phonogram 
The workmanship is minute, and every detaii is calculated to ensure 
accuracy in reproducing, yet is the instrument simple and easy to 
manipulate by a tyro. In such a piece of apparatus attention to 
detail is the essential. Thus we find, in the recorder, that Mr. 
Tainter has a deflecting cone and slotted plate to convey the sound 
waves to certain parts of the nodal points of the diaphragm, ‘so as to 
increase the movement and force at the centre,” where is the stylus. 
“In the act of recording, it is desirable to get the maximum 
amount of movement on the recording graver. A diaphragm when 
vibrated tends to neutralize the movement in the centre through 
interference, and there are nodal points where the movement is hardly 
perceptible.” Also, a small steel bridge crosses the diaphragm, to 
maintain the position of the tool and to burnish the wax. Then, in the 
reproducer, is an arrangement so delicate and sensitive that only its 
simplicity could ensure its unfailing action. 

The record being so fine, 160 of the recording threads to the inch, 
there is no rigidity of parts to risk damaging it; the stylus to 
traverse it is a mere feather of steel, haif the width of a groove, 
held on a pivot, riding in the groove, resting on its point by gravity, 
and connected by a silk thread through an ebonite tube to the light 
diaphragm. The reproducer is, in fact, a mechanical telephone. It 
is so connected with a revolving screw traversing the cylinder—as 
is also the recorder—as to travel at the necessary proportionate 
speed when the cylinder is rotated. And in this exactness of speed 
of rotation lies the accuracy of reproduction. Pitch and tone are 
dependent on it, and thus music cannot be reproduced without ; and 
this Colonel Gourand made clear in speaking of one of the improve- 
ments in the phonograph with reference to speech only, an improve- 
ment which enabled one to take out slowly at will what had been 
put in quickly, or the reverse: this is done by the mere turning of 
a screw. 

To return to the graphophone : the cylinder is revolved by a treadle 
worked by the feet ; regularity is ensured by a speed-governor ; this 
isan interaction of two pulleys—one driven by a belt from the fly-wheel 
and treadle, the other connected with the cylinder—and two weighted 
cylinders by the aid of two friction discs and a spring, which enables 
the driven pulley to receive the exact motion, and that only, which 
is adjusted by the spring, as requisite for the necessary velocity of 
the instrument. 

Mr. Edison’s new phonograph was sketched out in these pages 
some months since, so I will only add some further details and 
improvements. The graphophones exhibited at the Society of Arts 
were not loud-speaking, whereas Mr. Edison’s phonographs had been 
so adjusted and worked out as to speak loudly through a large funnel. 
The cylinder of the phonograph is caused to revolve by a silent motor 
worked by a small fathuee. The two diaphragms in what is called 
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the “spectacle” are carried by a rocking holding arm; this, by means 
of a traveller arm, can engage at will with either two screws, one 
causing a diaphragm to travel over the agen on the rotating 
cylinder, and the other enabling it to be moved back opposite any 
part on the phonogram. The spectacle is on a hinge, so that either 
diaphragm can be switched on at will. There is an arrangement by 
which the starting, arresting, and going back over the phonogram 
of the diaphragm can be controlled by the foot of the worker; and 
thus a writer who is taking a report from a phonograph can at wiil 
imitate all the actions of a writer referring to a written than a spoken 
record. The stylus of the reproducer is placed at an angle to the 
surface of the wax, so as to pass over the record without injuring it. 
In front of the recording stylus is the turning tool, which prepares a 
groove in the wax and also destroys any earlier record, so that a 
phonogram can be re-used at present thirty times. In the material 
which Mr. Edison has quite lately adopted for phonograms, whose 
nature is not yet made known, there will be 200 surfaces. His 
present records are 100 threads to the inch. The cylinder itself is 
of brass. There isa speed-governor to ensure repetition at the same 
rate, and every used phonogram bears inscribed on itself the rate at 
which the record was made. 

There are two sorts of phonograms, the office-gram and the mail- 
ing-gram, the latter so light and small that one has been sent to 
America by post for one penny. Phonographs are now being 
made night and day in America. Mr. Edison employs 200 men on 
their manufacture. Their distribution throughout Europe is being 
delayed by the time involved in the taking out in every country of 
many patents. The uses to which such an instrument can be applied 
seem countless, and there is before it a future of great activity. 





Aotes of Gravel and Exploration. 
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New Lake in Persia.—The appearance of a new, or rather 
reappearance of an old lake, in the neighbourhood of Teheran, is 
chronicled by no less a person than the Shah himself, and an 
annotated translation of the royal article, originally printed in the 
Teheran Gazette, is published in the “ Proceedings” of the Royal 
Geographical Society for September, 1888. The lake of Savah, 
about seventy-five miles from the Persian capital, is reported by 
tradition to have dried up on the birthday of the Prophet, a.p. 571, 
a legend which the ree Ar takes to prove that this part of Persia 
was, before the advent of Islam, wholly or in part covered with 
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water. Popular phraseology speaks of it as having formed a great 
sea, with ships, islands, and lighthouses, but it was more probably 
a chain of lakes. Near Savah is, according to one local legend, the 
tomb of the Prophet Samuel, and according to another, recorded by 
Marco Polo, that of the three Magi. Here, in the midst of a salt 
depression, the Shah declares, on the authority of an Arab nomad, 
that water recently began to bubble up, increasing in quantity until 
the surrounding country was submerged. The annotator is inclined 
to ascribe the origin of the lake to the bursting or cutting of a dyke 
banking in a neighbouring river, and the deepening and widening 
of the channel to subsequent inundations. ‘The circumference of 
the lake, whose configuration is compared by the royal author to 
that of a pair of spectacles, is about thirty farsakhs, the farsakh 
being over three miles. ‘The depth is guessed at about thirty-three 
feet, and the shores are shelving, as a man walked in for 200 paces 
before being out of his depth. It is said to be frequented by quan- 
tities of waterfowl, and the Shah describes the view as follows: 
“From the shores of the lake, Mount Demivend is visible far away 
in the distance, looking like a loaf of sugar, and the Elburz, too, 
can be seen. These snow-covered mountains presented a magnificent 
view, such as we have seldom seen.” 

Travelling in the Caucasus.—Mr. Mummery, one of the 
English mountaineers who visited the Caucasus during the summer 
of 1888, describes his experiences as follows :— 


I found the travelling much easier than I expected. Notwithstanding 
that my interpreter proved too short-winded for the high passes, I 
managed to get all I wanted, from chicken, ducks, eggs, new potatoes, 
and Russian bread in Svanetia, to mutton, oat-cakes, and fresh milk in 
Balkar and Chegem. I became great friends with the old chief at 
Bezingi, who gave me several dinners in his private apartments. I, in 
return, provided tea and sugar for himself and his numerous relatives 
and friends. One of the Bezingi hunters accompanied me over the 
glacier passes, but not on the ascents. Some of the Bezingi men are 
splendid walkers, equal on rocks to average Alpine guides ; on ice, of 
course, they have much to learn, and their toot gear is ill suited for con- 
tinuous mountaineering. The diurnal variations in the weather are also, 
perhaps, worth notice. Bright mornings, mist, and a little cloud about 
midday, with mist, and a suspicion of rain or snow at sunset, were the 
characteristics of the weather while I was there. The mist and showers 
did not extend below 8000 feet, but the dews were quite sufficient to 
account for the vegetation on the moraines. My aneroid, on the top of 
Koshtantau, showed a height of 7700 feet above the point marked 9500 
on the R.G.S. map. This would indicate a height of 17,200 feet above 
sea level, a result approximating, as nearly as could be expected in so 
rough a measurement, to the 17,096 feet of the five verst map.—(‘ Pro- 
ceedings,” Royal Geographical Society, September 1888.) 


Past and Future of Merv.—A French engineer, M. Edgar 
Boulanger, has published a work giving the results of his travels in 
Transcaspia in 1886, in which he predicts that, within twenty years, 
Merv, the ancient “‘ Queen of the World,” will have resumed its 
position as one of the great cities of Central Asia. Its geographical 
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situation, commanding the commercial routes radiating from it in all 
directions, will make it the entrepét of Persia, Bokhara, Badakshan, 
and Afghanistan, while its military importance as a strategic position 
will be equally great. ‘The fertility of the Merv oasis was pro- 
verbial, and an Eastern adage declared that, “the Mervians for 
every bushel sown reap a hundred;” clover yields there seven 
harvests in the year, and wheat multiplies a hundred-fold. The 
restoration of the dykes will extend the territory of the oasis to its 
ancient area of 600,000 hectares, and make it again the great camp- 
ing ground and base of supplies for the armies of Central Asia. The 
details given by Oriental geographers anterior to the eleventh 
century, as to the irrigation works, by which its fertility was then 
maintained, show the extreme antiquity of hydraulic science in this 
part of the world. ‘The river, we are told, was embanked between 
dykes strengthened by wooden props, and a corps of workmen called 
ghawwas, or divers, were constantly charged with the care of these 
embankments, their bodies being coated with wax as a protection 
against the cold when obliged to work in the water. The emir who 
controlled the course of the Murghab had larger powers than the 
military emir charged with the defence of the territory, and had 
under his command 10,000 men receiving regular pay. ‘The distri- 
bution of the water was made from a central basin, where its height 
was accurately measured, the supply to the various canals, and 
eventually to every inhabitant, being in proportion.—( Revue de 
Géographie, November 1888.) 

Convention with Persia.—By the convention concluded with 
Persia by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, the river Karun, which falls 
into the estuary of the Euphrates at the head of the Persian Gulf, 
is thrown open to the commerce of all nations as far as it is navig- 
able for steamers, namely, for 125 miles from its mouth. For the first 
time therefore the heart of Persia is rendered accessible to traffic, 
the absence of roads having hitherto rendered it a sealed country. 
As a counterpoise to the advantage thus gained by England in 
terminating the monopoly of Persian trade hitherto enjoyed by 
Russia, the Press of that country is urging on its Government the 
necessity of obtaining from that of the Shah a concession for a 
railway from Meshed to Teheran. ‘The difficulties in the way of the 
construction of such a line are, however, very yreat, and there is no 
probability that for years to come it would even pay its working 
expenses. Its extension to Southern Persia is a still more remote 
contingency, and England meantime will have a monopoly of the 
trade of that portion of the Shah’s dominions. 

German Competition in India.—At a general meeting of the 
German Hansa Shipping Company held at Bremen on December 
5, a proposal was unanimously adopted that the share capital 
should be increased by 2,000,000 marks, and a loan issued for 
1,500,000 marks, in order to establish a service of steamers between 
Bremen, Bombay, and Calcutta. The new line, for which five new 
vessels have already been ordered both from English and German 
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builders, was to be opened in January with the availuble steamers 
already belonging to the Hansa Company. The Germans are 
beginning to settle in India very extensively as merchants, and in 
Burma, sinc@its annexation, they have already got a large share of 
the commerce into their hands. 

Progress of British North Borneo.—At the meeting of the 
British North Borneo Company held on December 19, the chair- 
man stated that the increasing demand for land, principally for 
tobacco planting, had already brought in a sum of 200,000 dollars 
paid for concessions, which would leave a surplus of £27,000 over 
expenses, and dispense with the necessity for a further call on the 
shareholders. During the year twelve companies have been formed, 
representing a nominal capital of £1,000,000, of which about half 
was either paid up, or liable to be called up, furnishing abundant 
means of carring on operations in the colony. ‘limber, tibre plants, 
sago and sugar might also be profitably grown, while experiments 
in tea planting promise satisfactory results. Communications with 
Hong Kong and Singapore, as well as coasting trattic, would be 
provided for by the contract entered into with Holt’s Company, 
which was now in full working order, and the transport of planters 
and coolies, as well as of freight, would thus be facilitated. The 
importation of coolies from China promises to be a source of profit, 
as at Sarawak they represent a revenue of ten dollars per head. 
A duty of one cent per pound will also be levied on the export of 
tobacco after January 1892, and will, it is estimated, produce eight 
dollars per acre under cultivation. 

Christian Missions in Eastern Africa.—The portion of Africa 
lying between the Indian Ocean and Lakes Nyassa and ‘l'anyanyika 
on the one side, and the Rivers ana and Zambesi on the other, has 
been the field of a very Jarge amount of European missionary 
enterprise. ‘'he Church Missionary Society has two distinct branches, 
each with a separate base on the sea—the Mombasa branch, with eight 
stations and that town as its seaport ; and the Victoria Nyanza branch, 
with nine stations having their outlet at Zanzibar. ‘These stations 
are not, however, all permanently occupied, owing to the difficulty of 
supplying and communicating with them, but are regarded as lying 
within the sphere of operations of the Church Missionary Society. The 
Universities Mission has likewise two ports and two branches. The 
first is the Zanzibar branch, with nine stations connected with that 
base ; the second the Lake Nyassa branch, with three stations all on 
that lake, communicating by the rivers Shiré and Zambesi with 
the Portuguese seaport of Kilimani. The Established Church of 
Scotland has one mission at Blantyre on Lake Nyassa, communi- 
cating also with Kilimani by the same route, and the Free Church of 
Scotland has five missions on the same luke and its environs, of 
which Livingstonia is the principal, all having the same line of 
communications as the two last-named missions. The London 
Missionary Society has three stations, two on Lake Tanganyika and 
one in Unyamwezi, of which the latter communicates with Zanzibar, 
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and the two former with Kilimani by way of Lake Nyassa, which 
is connected with the northern lake by the so-called “ Stevenson” 
road, now in possession of the Arabs. The United Methodist Free 
Church has three stations, with Mombasa as their base. Their 
furthest station in Gallaland is in so dangerous a country that the 
missionary, his wife, and many native Christians were last year 
massacred by the natives. 

Three German Protestant Missionary Societies, the Neukirchen, 
despatched from the Rhine Provinces, the Bavarian from Nuremberg, 
and the Berlin from that capital, are working in the same region. 
The first has one station in Gallaland, with Witu as its port; the 
second three stations near Mombasa; the third two, one at Zanzibar 
and one at Dar-es-Salam. 

Catholic Missions.—The Catholic Missions in Central Africa are 
ali French, with the exception of a German one recently established 
at Dar-es-Salam. The French Catholic Missions are two in number 
—those of Notre Dame d’Afrique, and of the St. Esprit and Coeur 
de Marie. The first Order is that established by Cardinal Lavigerie 
for the evangelization of Africa, and known as that of the Algerian 
Missionaries. They have a number of stations on Lakes Victoria 
and Tanganyika, with Zanzibar as their base. On the latter lake is 
the post of Karema, where M. Joubert, ex-officer of Pontifical Zouaves, 
has organized a force of natives and successfully holds the slave 
trade in check. 

The headquarters of the Mission of the St. Esprit is at Bagamoyo, 
near Zanzibar, where a flourishing Christian community has been 
founded, with one or two branches further inland. 

The total is as follows: British, six missions; German, Protestant 
and Catholic, four; French, two ; making twelve in all for the entire 
of Central Africa, where the Church Missionary Society alone is 
said to have spent £100,000 during the thirty years of its activity. 
All these interests are much jeopardized by the present disturbances 
on the Zanzibar coast, and by the ill-feeling which the action of the 
Germans there has drawn down on Europeans generally. 

Industries of Java.—The town of Soerkarta, or Solo, as it is 
sometimes called, derives a certain amount of importance from its 
being the residence of a native prince, who is surrounded by a 
brilliant court, and governs according to the ancient Javanese customs. 
The inhabitants dress differently in this residence from what they do 
in other parts of Java, and wear long sarons, which are brought by 
Arab and Chinese merchants from Samarang and Sourabaya, the 
material, colour, and mode of wearing this garment serving to indi- 
cate the rank of the wearers, which is also shown by their parasols. 
One of the principal industries in this district is the production ot 
gold and silken tissues, which the natives design and weave with 
great skill. The silver and coppersmiths of these parts are also 
renowned for the beauty and solidity of their work. Soerkarta also 
possesses some tanneries and numerous sugar mills, and the principal 
agricultural products are rice and the sugar-cane. An extensive 
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trade is carried on, too, in cattle, and large quantities of glass ware 
and spirits are imported vid Samarang. ‘There is an active demand 
for agricultural machinery in the district of Soerkarta, particularly 
sugar mills, and machinery for husking rice, but it is mostly im- 
ported indirectly through Samarang and Sourabaya.—( Financial 
Times, December 14). 

Sugar Export of China.—The export of sugar from Shanghai 
in 1887 is stated to have been exceptionally large, owing to the 
increase in production in the Formosa and Swatow districts. The 
amounts were 715,224 piculs of brown sugar, 622,562 of white, and 
29,984 of candy, against 587,042, 458,177, and 36,087 piculs respec- 
tively. ‘The exportation was principally to Chinese ports, particu- 
larly to those on the Yangtse-Kiang, and only a small proportion, 
namely, 4036 piculs to Japan, 511 to Russian Manchuria, and 93 
to Corea, was sent to foreign countries. Notwithstanding the in- 
crease in production, prices were maintained throughout the year, 
and even showed an increase for some qualities, brown Amoy sugar 
rising from 2°30 to 2°75 taels, and the best white from 4°50 to 
5 taels per picul. 

Proposed New Ship Canal.—A project, already mooted in 1837, 
for cutting through the low-lying plain of Leasowe to form a direct 
channel through Wallasey Pool from the Irish Sea to the Mersey, 
has been revived; and a company, under the title of the Irish Sea 
and Birkenhead Ship Cans] Company, has been formed for carryin 
it out. The object is to give access to Birkenhead by a channel, 
which would be free from the difficulties caused by the tidal bar and 
sandbanks by which that leading to the port of Liverpool is at 
present impeded. ‘The care with which the rights of certain land- 
owners at the head of Wallasey Pool were safeguarded in all the 
Acts of Parliament authorizing the construction of the Mersey 
Docks, will prove of great advantage to the new company, as liberty 
to make docks adjoining their lands, with free and unrestricted 
access to the Mersey, was specially reserved to them. In the con- 
struction of the docks, Wallasey Pool was divided into two basins 
called the East and West Floats. The latter, or inner portion, ter- 
minates in an arm running for half a mile inland, which has been 
left in its natural condition; and this, surrounded by the lands of 
Mr. Vyner, is the section which he is empowered to convert into 
docks, with free passage through the Floats to the river. From this 
arm of Wallasey Pool it is proposed to make a cut or canal to the 
west end of the Leasowe embankment, to a point near the Dove 
Point and the strange submerged forest, from which so many thou- 
sands of antiquities have been recovered. Thence a tidal channel is 
to be formed through the foreshore and the sandbank known as the 
Mockbeggar Whart, to the Rock Channel, the ancient entrance to 
the port of Liverpool. This tidal channel is to be protected by a 
breakwater running from the Leasowe embankment to a point in the 
Rock Channel west of the Dove Spit. An outer breakwater is to 
run from the East Hoyle Bank, opposite the village of Great Meols, 
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in an easterly and south-easterly direction for a distance of 5000 
feet, sheltering the greater portion of the Rock Chaunel, which is 
to be dredged for upwards of a mile to a depth of 30 feet below low- 
water mark. It is also proposed to widen the east end of the tidal 
channel to form a float or basin, and to construct locks at the 
entrance. 

Railway Connection with the Canal.—The existing railway 
companies have running powers to a point in the Birkenhead Docks 
immediately adjoining the proposed terminus of the Ship Canal ; 
while the west end of the Float is the centre of a large shipping trade 
in Welsh and other coals, which would receive a great stimulus from 
the opening of direct communication with the Irish Sea. ‘The com- 
»letion of the dock extensions and main line connections of the 

fersey Tunnel Railway will afford easy transit from the quay side 
to the heart of Liverpool and the whole of the great Midland systems. 
Not only, therefore, will the project be the centre of a struggle be- 
tween the vested interests of Liverpool and Birkenhead, but between 
those of rival railway companies as well. The Mersey Company 
has always been threatened by a strong combination—that of the 
joint companies, the London and North-Western and Great Western, 
proprietors of the Birkenhead and Chester Railway, who have pur- 
chased the Deeside and Wirral lines, the only ones having through 
communication with the tunnel. By reopening negotiations, at one 
time broken off, for a joint station at Rock Ferry, they seck to obtain 
control over the entire system on the Cheshire side, and are also 


stated to be preparing a rival ship canal scheme.—( Zimes, November 
29, 1888.) 

Mr. Jameson’s Trophies of Travel.—An interesting collection 
made in all parts of the world by the late Mr. Jameson, who died 
while commanding Major Barttelot’s disastrous — on the 


Congo, has recently been on view at Mr. Rowland Ward’s, Picca- 
dilly. ‘The big-horn sheep and prong-horn antelope from the Rocky 
Mountains, and specimens of the horn-bill and Argus pheasant, as 
well as collections of smaller birds from Borneo, commemorate his visits 
to the Far East and the Far West, but Africa has contributed the 
principal share of the spoil. Mashonaland and other districts of the 
same region furnish specimens of the various antelopes which abound 
there, as well as one of the rare white rhinoceros with its formidable 
horn. The Congo collections are very extensive, and include daggers, 
swords, and spears of finely-finished metal work, quaint in form, 
and with blades and handles beautifully chased. Carved knives and 
swords used by the executioners have doubtless despatched many a 
victim, while a necklace of human teeth, and a head-dress made of 
a human scalp, with all the hair preserved, are equally grim objects 
of contemplation. Varieties of elaborately carved fetishes, with the 
basket-work shields of the Congo, and formidable spears or asse- 
gais of the Aruwimi are also characteristic objects. 

Mines and Minerals in Asia Minor.—Little has as yet been 
done in modern times to develop the resources of this, one of the 
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great metalliferous regions of the ancient world. In the mountain 
districts near the Black Sea, iron is still extracted by the same 
method described by Virgil as practised by the Calybes. ‘The ore, 
yielding about 10 per cent. of metal, is found in small irregular 
nodules embedded in yellow clay, covering the surface of the hills, 
but never more than a foot or two below the surface. The ore is 
treated in a simple blacksmith’s forge worked by single family, 
living close by, who, when one district is exhausted, shift their hut 
and forge to another. 

A recent concession granted by the Ottoman Government to M. 
Leonidas Baltazzi for the working of a number of gold, silver, and lead 
mines provides for the formation of a company, under the name of 
the “ Société Miniére de Empire Ottoman,” with a capital of a mil- 
lion sterling, a fourth of which is to be paid up before a lease for 
ninety-nine years of certain specified mines is granted. An English 
company, the Asia Minor Mining Company, are actually engaged in 
working a mine of argentiferous lead near Kara Hizzar, in the pro- 
vince of Sivas, but though using the most improved methods, have 
never yet, from the cost of transport and locomotion, succeeded in 
paying a dividend. The mine is situated in a mountain, traversed 
by two principal lodes running east and west. ‘The work consists in 
driving galleries or levels horizontally upon these Jodes, and remov- 
ing the ore in the lode-rock between them. ‘Ten principal levels, the 
highest separated from the lowest by a vertical distance of about 
1U00 feet, have been driven into the mountain as far as 650 metres, 
with a perfect system of internal communication by means of ladders 
and footways. The ore, containing from 9 to 10 per cent. of lead is 
crushed and washed on the spot, with a loss of 15 to 20 per cent. of 
metal, but cannot be smelted for want of fuel. The wages of the 
underground workmen average about 1s. 6d. per day, but the natives 
employed, mainly Greeks, were found so slow that for the main drives 
the Company has been forced to import Italians, who do treble the 
work. ‘lhe mining is carried on continuously by three shifts of 
eight hours each, and is under the superintendence of a European 
staff, composed of an English manager, a Cornish mine captain, a 
Swiss accountant, a Greek doctor, a Welsh superintendent of the ore 
concentrating works, and a Welsh fitter. 

The ore is transported to Kerasunda, the nearest port on the 
Black Sea, by muleteers, who charge, for the journey of 100 kilo- 
metres, 50 to 70 paras the batman, according to the season, equivalent 
to about 25s. to 3ds. per ton. ‘The ore, shipped in bags purchased 
in England, costing 44d. each, and used only once, pays an export 
duty of 1 per cent., and a royalty of 5 per cent. to the Government; 
while the shipping charges at Kerasunda amount to 30 piastres 
(5s. 6d.), and the freight thence to Liverpool to 12s. per ton. The 
cost of raising and mining averaged in 1886 £10 1s., that of dressing 
87s. per ton of ore, including wages, material, &c., while its selling 
price in Liverpool of £13 15s. per ton leaves no margin for profit. 
Lhe total quantity of crude ore produced in 1886 was 14,499 tons, 
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giving a net product of 1463 tons of marketable ore.—(Barker’s 
Trade and Finance, July 18, 1888.) 

Railway Construction in Japan.—It would seem from the 
report of the Japanese Ra:lway Bureau for the past year that, 
despite the rapid progress of railway construction in that country, 
it Sen to encounter unusual difficulties, owing to its physical 
geography. One line, in a length of 205 miles, will require the 
construction of sixteen tunnels 16,000 feet long, and the bridging 
of eleven rivers, one with a current of 27 feet per second, and 
another in which the bridge piers will have to be sunk to a depth 
of 80 feet. A mountain range is crossed at a height of 1468 feet, 
while another ascends to an altitude of 3144 feet, where the works 
are rendered impossible by the snow for five months of the winter, 


and are liable to be interrupted by an epidemic of cholera in the 
summer. 





Aoies on Fobels. 


A Life’s Morning. By Grorce Gissina. Three vols. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


J ieee space of time which is here called a “ Life’s Morning ” means 
that period of their existence which the writer’s men and 
women—or perhaps it should be said, man and woman—spend in 
looking about them, falling in and out of love, quarrelling and 
muking up, and otherwise preparing themselves to settle down to 
the serious business of life, which is always understood not to com- 
mence till after marriage. In the present instance the hero, Wilfrid 
Athel, is a young man of overpowering brilliancy, who alternates 
the most intense study with intervals of nervous breakdown. 
During one of these vacations he comes across two young ladies. 
The first is his cousin’s governess, Miss Hood; the second, Miss 
Beatrice Redwing, a neighbour. They are both beautiful; we 
have lost the passages where their hair, nostrils, and throat are 
described, so the reader must take it for granted. Throughout 
the first volume Wilfrid is chiefly given up to talk. Being so 
brilliant, he pours out on each of the unoffending young ladies 
in turn absolute pages of profundity such as this :—‘ I have my 
inner voices, and I try to understand them. Often they are am- 
biguous, contradictory ; I live in hope that their bidding will become 
clearer. I search for meanings, try to understand myself, strive 
after knowledge Might one not learn more in one instant of 
unreflecting happiness than by toiling on to a mummied age, only 
to know, in the end, the despair of never having lived?” The 
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governess, who is the recipient of this last question (sitting on 
the ground in a heath-clad hollow), very wisely says nothing ; 
but the “pose of her head” becomes impressive and noble, and 
about one hundred pages further on she is perceived to “come 
nearer, imperceptibly ”—if that is possible—“ her raised face aglow 
like the morning,” and Wilfrid, it need not be said, has dropped 
his philosophy and fallen in love. Even then he cannot help 
saying —“ Oh Emily, think what our life will be! Shall we not 
drain the world of its wisdom, youth of its delight? Hand in 
hand, one heart, one brain, what shall escape us? It was you 
I needed to give completeness to my thought and desire.” And 
the author, sadly smiling, moralizes indulgently over this, in words 
which read uncommonly like Wilfrid’s own style. Miss Hood, 
however, or Emily, becomes involved in complications. She has 
a selfish, invalid mother, who is rather amusing. Her father is 
a clerk, and they are all very poor. ‘Then her father steals a bank- 
note and afterwards commits suicide. His employer, a rich manu- 
facturer, ory ya poor Emily. Miserable, and determined not 
to marry Wilfrid with this secret of her father’s on her soul, she 


disappears. Then some things happen, and Wilfrid becomes 
engaged to Beatrice Redwing—who is rich, and has taken to the 
career of a professional singer to show she is “earnest.” But 
the gay Wilfrid, as the wary reader has no difficulty in anticipating, 
lights upon Emily again, and ’verts at once. Miss Redwing is 
unhappy, but finds satisfaction in making a sacrifice. The moral 


of the book seems to be that when a man wants to do as he likes 
he can always find some “inner” voice which makes it imperative 
on him to do so. The two young ladies are “analysed” with fair 
success, and all the characters have a certain amount of life. But 
the author—or is it an authoress ’—seems to fancy himself most in 
Wilfrid Athel, a young man who by dint of enjoying himself 
thoroughly, and then talking vaguely about his interior aspira- 
tions, imagines that he is a superior person. The reader will 
probably not share this view, which seems also to be that of the 
author. 


Hush! By Curtis Yorke. London: Bentley & Sons. 1888. 


ERE a story of crime and its moral retribution is worked out 
with considerable tragic force. Marmaduke Power, a virtuous, 
high-minded, and amiable man, yields to a terrible and instan- 
taneous temptation, and is thenceforward consumed with self-loathing 
and remorse. Whether such a fall be possible without some 
preliminary deterioration of character to lead up to it, we are very 
much disposed to doubt, but it forms at least an interesting psycho- 
logical problem. A fresh interest is added to the hero’s internal 
struggles by his marriage with a woman ignorant of the stain on 
his past, and seeing in him the ideal her own imagination had to a 
certain extent created. Her revulsion trom him under the shock of 
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the inevitabie revelation is finely conceived, as is also the subsequent 
change in her feelings, when a higher sense of wifely obligation and 
passionate pity for an erring fellow-creature makes her the tender 
comforter of the stricken partner of her lot. A death of expiation, 
in which he saves by the sacrifice of his own life that of the victim 
of his original transgression, forms an appropriate ending to a novel 
far higher in tone than most of its class. 


The Passenger from Scotland Yard. By H. F. Woop. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1888. 


A CLEVER narrative of mysterious crime and the unravelment 
of its tangled skein by Inspector Byde, a first-class English 
detective. A passenger, himself a criminal, carrying off a — 
of stolen diamonds, is murdered in the train between Calais and 
Paris, under circumstances which give no clue to the identity of 
the assassin. He has in reality been tracked by another party of 
criminals, who, however, derive no benefit from the murder, as the 
booty is snatched by another passenger opportunely arrived on the 
scene at the moment of its committal. ‘The stones, next purloined 
from him by their previous unlawful owners, are eventually 
recovered and restored to their true proprietor by the English 
detective, while the murder remains a mystery that baffles all the 
acumen of the French police. ‘The suspense of the reader is kept 
up to the last, and indeed the fault of the plot is that it leaves him 
without a sufficiently clear clue tothe maze of crime and counter-crime. 
The characters of the various personages who represent the profes- 
sion of pilfering on the one hand, and its detection on the other, are 
sketched with brilliant individuality, particularly that of the vener- 
able and quasi-respectable receiver of stolen goods, known to his 
confederates by the endearing sobriquet of “ Grandpapa.” 


Robbery under Arms. By Rot¥r BotpERWoop. London: 
Remington & Co. 1888. 


‘- powerful story of crime and adventure in the Australian 
bush is remarkable, not alone as a contribution to English 
literature, but as an indication of the possible future share 
in its production that may fall to the lot of the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the southern hemisphere. Vigorous and unconventional, 
it strikes a new keynote in modern fiction, and teaches us what fresh 
combinations of character and circumstance may be afforded by an 
old civilization on a new continent. The autobiography of Dick 
Marston, the bushranger, sentenced to death for “ Robbery under 
Arms,” is supposed to be written in the condemned cell during the 
interval preceding his execution. From this point he traces back 
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his whole past life, and gives in rough and unstudied but forcible 
language the history of his happy boyhood in the wild free country 
back ot Sydney, and the first irrevocable step in the path of evil, 
under the guidance of a father hardened in crime. The sombre 
picture of this man, Ben Marston, ex-convict, originally transported 
for poaching, and now an adept in cattle-lifting and other inroads on 
his neighbours’ property, is powerfully drawn, and the successive 
steps by which his influence over his sons gradually reconciles them 
to a similar career have all the vividness of a personal experience. 
Opportunities of better things are not wanting to them, but the 
fatal fascination of evil once yielded to is too strong to be resisted, 
and they end as confirmed outlaws, leading a wild and lawless life, 
redeemed only by occasional gleams of chivalry and a persistent 
strength of family attachment. Romantic incidents are not wanting, 
and the mysterious leader of the gang, known to the end only as 
“ Captain Starlight,” though in reality a high-born English gentle- 
man, is perhaps the most life-like representation of the criminal hero 
in fiction. The reader unconsciously feels some of the spell of that 
consummate high-breeding which subdued all his associates to his 
will, and rendered even the semi-savage half-caste, Warrigal, his 
abject slave. A healthy moral tone pervades the book, and the 
lesson of the folly and futility of crime, even trom a worldly point of 
view, is strongly enforced in its pages. So vivid a picture of the 
rougher side of Australian life and manners has not been given to 
the world before. 


The Death Ship. By W. Crarx Russety. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1888. 


HE author of the “‘ Wreck of the Grosvenor ” has chosen for his 
latest task the difficult one of revivifying, in the form of a novel, 

that most fascinating of all nautical legends, “The Flying Dutchman.” 
The result is a literary tour de force of no ordinary calibre, by which 
Vanderdecken and his curse-enthralled crew are made more vital to 
us in their shadowy existence than they ever were before. Instead 
of taking, like Marryatt, a quest of the apparition by a foredoomed 
deliverer as the subject of his tale, Mr. Clark Russell boldly brings 
his hero and heroine together on board the fated ship, to share per- 
force, though ordinary mortals, the mystic life of her inhabitants. 
The demoniac crew, in their semi-trance-like existence, are indi- 
vidualized and realized with extraordinary power, but are all over- 
shadowed by the majestic figure of Vanderdecken, who stands out in 
the lurid light of his appalling doom with some of the grandeur of a 
fallen angel. The sleep-walking scene, in which he enacts over 
again his original blasphemous defiance, is powerfully imagined, as 
is the influence of the weather in swaying his varying moods in 
sympathy with those of the element to which he belongs. The 
ship herself with phosphoric irradiance ever pulsing and crawling 
over the ancient timbers of her hull, and the dim and faded 
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splendour of antique decoration still lingering on her venerable 
fittings, forms a background weil in keeping with the supernatural 
atmosphere encircling her, and helps the imagination to realize the 
weird and ghostly lite of which she is the scene. 


The Astonishing History of Troy Town. By Q. London: 
Cassell & Co. 1888. 


fJ\HE author of “ Dead Man’s Rock” has made a new departure in 

his second work, which has not a single feature in common 
with his first. Instead of a tale of mysterious and semi-miraculous 
adventure of the school of Messrs. R. L. Stevenson and Rider 
Haggard, we have here a piece of audacious rattling fun and a series 
of farcical situations irresistibly provocative of laughter. Troy Town 
is not the classical city of Priam and Dr. Schliemann, but an English 
sea-port, whose inhabitants furnish the comic characters of a little 
farce as diverting and unreal asa Christmas pantomime. _ Its serious 
dissection or analysis is impossible, and we can only recommend any 
reader desirous of a good laugh to study it for himself. 


Orthodox. By DorotHea GERARD. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1888. 


HE familiarity with the life and manners of Eastern Europe dis- 
played in “The Waters of Hercules” has enabled the author 
in this sketch to give a striking picture of the relations between 
Jews and Christians in the Austrian dominions. Although the same 
subject formed the basis of “Nina Balatka,” one of Anthony 
Trollope’s most original tales, there is no other resemblance between 
the two works, and their plots are in a certain sense inverted. ‘The 
story of Nina Balatka was, as we are told in the opening sentence, 
that “ she lovedaJew” of Prague ; the motive of the present volume 
is the love of a Christian nobleman for a Jewish maiden, and the 
difficulties in the way of his courtship spring from the opposition of 
her co-religionists. The degraded position of the latter is forcibly 
pourtrayed, and gives ample justification for the prevailing prejudice 
against them. 


Francis and Frances. Bristol: Arrowsmith. 1888. 


T is no small tribute to the anonymous author’s narrative powers, 
that we should be able to read with interest a tale founded on 
what is mildly termed on the title-page “an unexplained pheno- 
menon.” But having once surrendered our reason at discretion, and 
accepted a hypothesis as extravagant as those presented in “ Dr. 
Jekyll” and “ Vice Versi,” the resulting series of ambiguous and 
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embarrassing situations carries us on to the denouement in sufficiently 
entertaining fashion. No sop of psychological speculation is tendered 
to the reader’s outraged sense of possibility, and the return to the 
usual order of nature in the end is as motiveless as its violation in 
the begininng of the tale. 


The Youngest Miss Green. By F. W. Roxsinson. London: 
Hurst & Blackett. 1888. 


R. ROBINSON is an exceptional instance of a novelist, who not 
a only writes up to the standard of his early works, but occa- 
sionally improves on it. There is a flavour of novelty, both in the 
incidents and characters of “The Youngest Miss Green,” sadly 
wanting in the average sensational novel, which cannot fail to 
attract the public. The mystery of the crime on which the plot 
turns is ingeniously preserved until the author’s time comes for dis- 
closing it, and its circumstances contain no great violation of proba- 
bilities. Mr. Robinson gives us glimpses of that vagrant life he 
seems so familiar with, in the adventures of the personnel of the 
travelling circus, and may, we think, claim credit for originality in 
making his heroine an ex-lion queen. 


Mr. Meeson’s Will. By H. Riper Haaaarp. London: 
Spencer Blackett. 1888. 


R. RIDER HAGGARD has abandoned the fairyland of 
myth and marvel to give us here a clever, though slightly im- 
probable, tale of real life. A still more noteworthy change in the 
author’s method is indicated by the fact that nowhere in its course do 
we touch African soil, and that the inhospitable shore on which fate 
deposits the shipwrecked heroine is that of Kerguelen Land in the 
Southern Ocean. The description of the death-bed of the penitent 
publisher overwhelmed with remorse for his sins against authors 
is a fair revenge on the part of one of that long-suffering fraternity, 
although he disclaims in his preface any attempt at portraiture from 
life in Mr. Meeson. The foundering of the Kangaroo is a powerful 
picture of such a scene of horror, and is intended to illustrate a real 
shortcoming in passenger ships, the absence of sufficient boat ac- 
commodation for those on board. The story hinges on the somewhat 
bizarre incident of the tatooing of a will on a girl’s shoulders, in the 
absence of other means of recording the testator’s intentions, and 
the subsequent litigation, in which the validity of this singular docu- 
ment is admitted by the Court of Probate, as we believe it would be 
in actual practice. ‘The position of the junior counsel, who stands 
alone to represent his client against a bar comprising the heaviest 
metal of the profession, is a curious anticipation of a striking feature 
in a recent sensational trial, subsequent, we should imagine, to the 
date at which the tale must have been written. 
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A Fair Emigrant. By Rosa MutHoLLANpD. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. 


ISS MULHOLLAND has the gift, wanting in so many would-be 
novelists of the present day, of idealizing life, and allowing her 
readers to see it still invested with some of that glamour which her 
fellow-writers so rudely strip away. She at any rate succeeds in enlist- 
ing our sympathies on behalf of her heroine, the fair emigrant of the 
present tale, whose self-assumed mission of rehabilitating her dead 
father’s memory so nearly costs her the happiness of her life. We 
cannot recall anywhere in modern fiction so pretty, so tender, and so 
daintily realized a courtship as her wooing by her unknown fellow- 
traveller on board the great Atlantic steamer in which they are both 
passengers. Of course fortune, kinder in romance than in real life, 
gives her the opportunity of reconsidering the decision by which she 
baffles his pursuit, and the success which eventually crowns her pious 
quest removes the last obstacle to their union. ‘The picturesque 
elements of Irish coast scenery are interwoven with the later course 
of the story, and a gruesome incident of Irish social decay, in the 
ancient mansion crumbling over the heads of its starving inmates, 
plays a leading part in it. 























The Paradox Club. By Epwarp Garnett. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1888. 


F we may judge by this first literary essay of a very young writer, 
I Mr. Edward Garnett will soon earn for himself in literature a 
name which will rival the one he inherits. The best proof of the origi- 
nality of “I'he Paradox Club” is that we are at a loss how to classify 
it. The story, though it has a charm and grace of its own, is of a 
texture too slight to rank as romance, while the sarcasm is in a vein 
of dainty playfulness, resembling the shadow rather than the sub- 
stance of satire. The quintessence of modern culture breathes 
through the airy trifling of the little volume, whose charmingly de- 
signed frontispiece and studied rudeness of hand-made paper add to 
its attractiveness. 













The Twilight of the Gods. By RicHaARpD GARNETT. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1888. 


R. GARNETT’S elegant fancy has taken up the familiar figures 

of legend and mythology and clothed them in a modern garb 

of semi-cynical satire. Some of the tales in this volume hint at an 
underlying lesson of wisdom or morality with the subtlety of Eastern 
apologue, and all sparkle with a pervading humour which is every- 
where felt, even if not directly conveyed. The first tale of the 
series is a sequel to the history of Prometheus, and carries on his 
adventures after the advent of another faith had broken his bonds 
and slain his winged tormentor. The dispossessed inhabitants of 
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Olympus, wandering in dilapidated exile, gather round him in the 
dwelling he has chosen in the Caucasus, but soon find that earth can 
no longer give them a home, and betake themselves to some dim 
shadow-land which human fancy no longer clothes with reality. The 
other tales in the volume, mainly Oriental and Byzantine in their 
character, are a brilliant modernization of the spirit of early legend, 
with which Dr. Garnett seems as much at home as with the more 
familiar lore of the still older past. 


Under-currents. By the Author of “ Phyllis,” “ Molly Bawn, &. 
Three vols. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1888. 


T is not of much profit to speculate why the author of “ Molly 
Bawn” calls this latest addition to her productions “ Under- 
currents.” It seems to be an allusion to the way in which two of 
the dramatis persone, a lady and a gentleman, after scolding and 
scowling for two volumes and three-quarters, suddenly become aware 
that they love each other to distraction. ‘The story is of two orphan 
girls—the one frivolous and the other intense; the one with bright 
hair, the other with nut-brown tinged with red. These young 
ladies are consigned, on the death of their father, to the keeping of 
an uncle. The uncle is a miser of the deepest dye. He is a sort of 
walking corpse, except for those usual unearthly flashing eyes which 
came into prominence in “ King Solomon’s Mines.” He has, of 
course, a secret cabinet containing untold sovereigns. Equally, of 
course, he has an awful secret, shared by at least two unprincipled 
ruffians ; his private room—where the cabinet is—has a worn-out 
lock, one ruffian (a lady) has a secret key, and the miser himself 
keeps carefully at hand—where it is safe to be discovered—the will 
which he has suppressed for twenty years. The two nieces have a 
terrible time of it in the old gentleman’s dilapidated mansion. They 
are virtual prisoners, and have nothing for dinner but two perennial 
mutton-chops at two p.m. In due time, two young men arrive on 
the scene. One is Tom Peyton, who introduces himself—observe 
the originality of this—in a carriage accident, and slides into a 
clandestine acquaintance with the more frivolous of the young ladies. 
Their love-making is by a long way the prettiest feature in the book, 
and is decidedly amusing. Meanwhile, the miser-uncle has a grown- 
up son, whom he adores. This son, and the intense young lady, he 
intends to be married. It is needless to say that the lady will not 
hear of it. There is a great deal of “ harrowing” description in con- 
nection with the old scoundrel’s endeavours to coerce her, and the 
way in which she comes out of every scene yet “more pale,” and 
uses language stronger and stronger, and manifests clear symptoms 
of “nerves,” carries one out of count and beyond reckoning. How- 
it all comes right. The old miser drops down dead in the act of 
trying to brain one of the ruffians. The willis found. The poor 
martyr of the nut-brown hair (tinged with red), after exhausting 
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herself in invective against the miser’s son, forgives him one night 
after a lifeboat adventure, and allows him to clasp her to his wet 
coat as a preliminary to marriage. The book is amusing enough, 
and some of the dialogue clever. It is also harmless, though there 
are one or two passages which are just a little too highly coloured 
for Christian morality. The author cannot be congratulated on her 
names. “Glowring Destly ” is repulsive for a village ; and “‘ Grunch” 
is worse for the old housekeeper, disreputable as she is, who presides 
over the miser’s establishment. 





Aotices of Catholic Continental Periodicals. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
By Canon BELLEsHEIM, of Aachen. 
1. Katholik. 


HE number of this Review for August contains a careful paper on 
the “ Passion” of St. Maurice and his companions, which is evi- 
dently based on extensive historical study. It deals successfully with 
attacks, directed even yet by Liberal and Protestant historians, 
against the historical character of the story of the Theban Legion. * 
Eucher, Archbishop of Lyons, to whom we owe the history of the 
martyrdom, deserves credence, as his account is gathered from sources 
the authenticity of which is beyond doubt, and his narrative does not 
conflict with other authenticated historical facts; whatever diver- 
gence there may be in estimating the number of the martyrs. As to 
the date of the event, the article maintains that the very different 
years assigned by different authors is no argument against its actual 
occurrence. ‘The martyrdom is witnessed to from the fourth century 
downwards by a chain of uninterrupted tradition, and by numerous 
monuments; and there is, lastly, no foundation for deriving the 
story of the martyrdom from Oriental traditions. Another article in 
the same number deals with the Irish martyrs under Queen Eliza- 
beth. A prominent place, of course, is assigned to Archbishop 
O’Hurley, of Cashel, and the Primate Archbishop Creagh. What 
we want in Germany is an ecclesiastical history of Ireland, which 
would give a scientific account of the first, or monastic period, and 
of the time subsequent to the Reformation, for which the State 





"* In the last number of the Dusiin Review there was, as may be remembered, 
a notice (p. 447) of a work by M. de Montmélian, on S. Maurice and the Theban 
Legion. 
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on have brought to light so much subversive of popular notions, 
and the histories that only re-echo them. In the September number 
we have an article, evidently by a clever theologian. It treats of 
the relation between the Gospel of St. John and the synoptics. Of 
course there are differences between them, due to the personality of 
the several evangelists, the time and circumstances under which they 
wrote; and emphatically there are those external causes which, 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, impelled each one to perform 
his work. Nothing, however, is forthcoming which would make 
one of them contradictory of the other; and the hypotheses brought 
forward by Protestant theologians in our day are shown to lack 
solid foundation. The November issue contains a succinct narrative 
of the Catholic Church in Hanover during the Middle Ages, and the 
period of the Reformation. Next, of special interest, comes a good 
German translation of the famous sermon delivered by Fénelon at 
the Consecration of the Elector Clement Joseph of Cologne, which 
took place in Lille, on May 1, 1707. Of course, Dr. Brischar, the 
translator, brings into prominence the great principles which 
Fénelon in this sermon describes as stars which guide every Catholic 
bishop in governing his flock and in his intercourse with the rulers 
of the country. A concluding article contains a review of Henry 
Stevenson’s works on the codices palatini of the Vatican library, 
which Leo XIII. ordered to be written and presented to the 
University of Heidelberg on the occasion of its fifth anniversary. 


2. Historisch-politische Blatter. 


The October number of the Blatter contains a lengthy review of 
the recently published collection of Papal bulls, by Professor Julius 
von Pflagk-Harttung, of the University of Basel. The professor 
has here gathered together unedited papal bulls of the Middle Ages, 
to illustrate thereby the government of the Church by the papal 
tribunals during that period. He starts with the Diploma given by 
Pope Zachary to the ancient and celebrated abbey of Fulda, erected 
by S. Boniface himself. He clearly proves the authenticity of this 
document, except in one part, which has been tampered with in 
favour of the monks; who thenceforth denied subjection to the bishop 
of the diocese, and claimed independence. It is interesting to note 
that these and other alterations in papal bulls have been made at 
the time which saw the Scotch or Irish monasteries established on 
the Continent. Educated in Ireland, where the Church itself was 
impressed with a monastic character, the Irish monks sought to 
establish the same sort of Church government in Germany. Pro- 
fessor von Pflugk-Harttung’s researches into the condition of those 
Irish establishments, mainly in the country of the Rhine, well 
deserve perusal. The zealous Irish monks of these establishments, 
with bishops residing within the precincts of their cloisters, really 
established a diocese within the diocese ; thus the monastic interests 
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came into conflict with the regular administration of the dioceses, 
with the final result that, in the ninth century, such monasteries 
gradually became extinct. ‘T'o the same author we are indebted for 
three volumes of “ Specimina chartarum Romanorum Pontificum 
selecta.” These magnificent volumes contain some 683 representa- 
tions of papal documents, and they have been widely praised in 
(iermany as fine specimens of artistic palwography. Last, but 
not least, I may mention his book, “ Documents of the Papal 
Chancery from the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century,” which is 
dedicated to Cardinal Hergenroether. A suggestive article in this 
November issue of the Blatter is devoted to the “ Establishment of 
a Catholic University in Salzburg”; and another article contains a 
review of Professor Hettinger’s recent volume, “ Dante’s Mental 
Development” (Dante’s Geistesgang)—a magnificent work, the 
result of profound study, closely reasoned, and showing its author's 
mov te proficiency in theology, philosophy, and art. It ranks as 
one of the very finest Catholic books published in 1888. In opposi- 
tion to ahost of Protestant writers, who, though lacking the most 
elementary knowledge of medieval theology, venture to judge the 
system of Dante, Professor Hettinger traces the course of Dante’s 
development and mental culture. Educated in the religious schools, 
he simply followed the doctrine of St. Thomas; those writers who 
dare to call him a sceptic are certainly not familiar with his works. 


3. Stimmen aus Maria Laach. 


In the October number Father Felchlin comments on the con- 
demnation of Rosmini’s errors, and Father Duhr contributes the 
second part of his paper on Joan of Arc, a study based on recent 
historical researches; and he arrives at these conclusions—viz., 
that (1) there is no appearance of her having suffered from any 
mental or nervous affection ; that (2) any fraud either on her own 
part or that of those about her is out of the question; that (3) she 
was incapable of a lie, and that some of the facts in her life cannot 
be sufficiently explained by the ordinary laws of human life. In 
another article Wedidesien and its scientific institutions are 
described by Father Hagen, and Father von Hoensbroich con- 
tributes a paper on the most ancient testimony for the tomb of 
St. Peter at Rome; a solid and practical paper, meeting those 
modern German archeologists who, biassed by their dogmatical 
prejudices, do not hesitate to attack a solemn fact witnessed 
to by writers of the apostolic age. Scotchmen will he interested ina 
clever paper by Father Plenkers on Queen Anne’s of Scotland 
accession to the throne and conversion to the Catholic faith. 
Father Plenkers made a point of searching the Danish archives and 
libraries ; and the results, which throw new light on a remarkable 
chapter of Scotch and English history, are well worth reading. To 
Father Baumgartner we owe the excellent paper on the Russian 
poet Turguenett. 
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4, Zeitschrift fiir hatholische Theologie (Innsbruck). 


Professor Kellner treats of the Roman governors in Syria in the 
time of our Lord, and Father Dulr contributes an able paper, 
founded on bot: old and new documents—among which may be 
mentioned the memoirs of Prince Metternich—on the marriages of 
Napoleon I. His opinion is, briefly, that Napoleon’s marriage with 
Josephine Beauharnais was valid, as having been contracted before 
Cardinal Fesch, to whom Pius VII. had given the necessary faculties 
for such extraordinary emergencies; and that the marriage with 
Marie Louise is to be held invalid. 





ITALIAN PERIODICALS. 


La Civilta Cattolica, 15 Settembre, 20 Ottobre, 1888. 


Music in Catholic Worship.—Some learned articles on the sub- 
ject of music have appeared in this periodical, the two last numbers 
of which have been devoted to the practical consideration of its 
use in Catholic worship. The reviewer here regards music, not in 
itself. but purely in connection with the service offered to God, its 
suitability to which is the sole criterion by which it ought to be 
judged. Any other criterion is out of place, a truth which has been 
too often disregarded, ‘This is a matter over which the Church has 
always watched with solicitous care, and continues so to watch. 
The writer deals with abuses with no sparing hand ; and as these, 
he says, are too common in many places in Italy, no one must accuse 
him of intending to make a personal attack on this or that master of 
music or on any particular Church. His simple intention is to con- 
demn openly what the Church openly condemns; and he wishes this 
to be particularly understood of certain printed Masses in circulation, 
which are greatly in vogue, and are lauded to the skies as the quint- 
essence of sacred art; while, in fact, they are its negation and op- 
probrium. Whoever comes before the public has no right to claim 
an immunity from criticism, however severe, always supposing that 
it be not hasty and unjust. 

‘The connection of music with divine worship would seem to be in 
the nature of things, and antecedent to any positive determination 
of the will of man and any law consequent thereon. Music was 
universally associated with the worship of the ancient Gentile world, 
and has not been discarded in modern times even by the sects, 
although they have endeavoured to strip the service of God of all 
that lent to it decorum and beauty. ‘lhe ancients, indeed, seem to 
have been more quick than we are to discern deep mysteries in music, 
and attributed to it an extraordinary power over both mind and 
body as well as over both good and evil spirits; and we know how 
large a use was made of it in their incantations, so that the very 
word itself records its employment in superstitious rites, regarded by 
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them as sacred. The reviewer makes many interesting observations 
on this mysterious subject, and on the prominent employment of 
music in both Pagan and Jewish worship, as well as on its subse- 
quent degradation in profane uses. Plato complains of this corrup- 
tion, which had invaded the worship of the temples ; suggests reme- 
dies ; and speaks so sensibly that, if we did not know that he was a 
pagan philosopher who lived four centuries before the Christian era, 
we might think he was a Secretary of the Congregation of Rites 

iving directions for the regulation of sacred music at the present 

ate. Plato’s lamentations are repeated six hundred centuries later 
—that is, in the beginning of the second century after Christ—by 
another Greek writer, the celebrated Plutarch. He says that the 
ancient Greeks were unacquainted with theatrical music. Music with 
them was confined to the honour of the gods and the training of 
youth ; but now all this was obliterated, and those who applied them- 
selves to this art cultivated only the music of the theatre. He can 
see no possible reform save in a return to antiquity. Now, after the 
lapse of more than sixteen centuries, we have a similar cry raised in 
the Catholic Church: Let us return to what is ancient. 

The article of October 20 is specially interesting to Catholics in 
its application of the principles previously laid down. If it be con- 
ceded that sacred music is music employed as a portion of divine 
worship, the greatest obstacle is thus, without further argument, 
removed out of the way of its reform. It is a false judgment, and 
nevertheless a very common one, to argue about Church music, losing 
sight of this fundamental truth, and without adequate regard to the 
worship whereto it serves, as if it were admissible on its own merits, 
for the artistic beauties which it contains, or for the pleasure it pro- 
duces in those who hear it; whereas its suitability ought to be 
judged by whether it is fitting as a direct expression of divine 
worship. Music is the handmaid of worship, not its mistress, and to 
treat it otherwise is to offend against the first elements of logic, 
which require that the means ought to be adapted to the end. If 
the worship is abominable and sensual as was Pagan worship, the 
music combining with it must naturally be of a like character; but 
if the worship is holy and pure, as is the God whom it serves, the 
music must be so too, or is unworthy of Him. And when we say 
music, it must be remembered that it is the music of the human voice 
—that is, singing, which is chiefly meant. Organ accompaniment 
is sanctioned by the Church, but it must decorously sustain the sing- 
ing, not noisily oppress it. Indeed, certain loud instruments are 
actually and expressly forbidden. The moderate use, however, of 
certain instruments which were used by the Israelites in singing the 
divine praises is permitted.* 

Passing over the interesting sketch of the decadence of eccle- 
siastical music in the Church, and of the causes which led to it, we 





* See Art. ii. and Art. xii. of the “Regulations of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites,” September 24, 1884. 
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would wish to call attention to one of the reviewer’s concluding 
observations, that, when using the word profane, as applied to certain 
music in frequent use in churches, he employs the word in a large 
sense, and does not restrict it to what is actually indecorous, the 
music of the theatre and ball-room, but extends the term to such as, 
though not reprehensible in this respect, is inappropriate. Music 
may be even grave and serious, yet quite unfitted to be used in wor- 
ship; it may, indeed, have more or less a religious tone aboutit, 
and a certain religious inspiration; under this head may be classed 
the music of so-called Oratorios. These are mostly grandiose dramas, 
so to say, though not designed for scenic representation ; indeed, 
their style is widely removed from the theatrical, and approaches 
more to the gravity and severe character of sacred music, at times 
even equals it, as, for instance, in the ‘‘ Messiah” of Handel and the 
“Creation” of Haydn. But an Oratorio is a musical composition to be 
listened to; it is not intended nor fitted for worship; its highest 
object is to give a religious and pious entertainment to its audience. 
It is not, therefore, properly speaking, sacred music, but may well 
be entitled to the appellation of religious music. We cannot but 
suspect that many do not rise much, if at all, above this conception 
respecting Church music. 


4 Agosto; 1 Settembre; 6 Ottobre. 


Hysteria and Ecstasies.—On this subject we would particularly 
recommend three valuable articles to the attention of our readers. 
The series is not yet concluded, but in the meantime we may briefly 
point out its scope. ‘The publicity which has been sedulously 
given to the results of medical examination of the morbid condition 
styled hysteria, has had for its stimulus the exultation which 
unbelievers have felt at having, as they boast, discovered a natural 
explanation of all the phenomena imputed heretofore to diabolical 
obssession or supernatural grace; suchas ecstasies, visions, revelations, 
stigmata, and other supposed miraculous appearances. The Church 
thus stands convicted by scientific progress of shameful error in its 
institution of exorcists, as well as in its appreciation of these gifts 
gratis data. ‘The plan of the writer is, after furnishing a dispassion- 
ate account of the aberrations of the victims of hysteria, a malady 
incident to the female sex, and confined almost exclusively to 
women under middle age, illustrated by examples entirely drawn 
from medical sources, to contrast the specimens thus exhibited with 
that of a St. Bridget, a St. Teresa, a Margaret Mary Alacoque, or 
any other canonized saint of the Church. Hysterical attacks or 
so-called raptures are, we are told by the same medical sceptics who 
maintain the similarity of these states with the ecstasies of Catholic 
saints, very commonly preceded by days of intense melancholy, 
alternating with fits of mad joy, having no more assignable cause 
than the melancholy. A mere nothing moves the ecstatic to 
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frenzied laughter; at other times she will sing incessantly, or give 
nerself up to every conceivable prank of childish extravagance. She 
is suspicious, jealous, intractable ; quarrels with her most intimate 
friends, but will be seized with an extraordinary affection for 
strangers. The second period is far more violent. Seven strong 
infirmarians are reported as barely able to hold one of these ecstatic 
turies. One of these creatures at the Hospital of La Salpétriére is 
trequently referred to in Richer’s work, “‘ La Grande Hystérie,” and 
he gives examples of the mystical states of ecstasy which she 
exhibits. ‘The misfortune is that common decency forbids the 
repetition of her discourses at the commencement of her seizures ; 
however, after a behaviour little conformable to ascetic austerity 
and in the midst of uttering words which would, says the writer, 
make the vulgarest fellow stop his ears, she will compose herself, 
kneel on her bed, join her hands, look up tu Heaven, and pray in a 
most edifying manner; but this phase will not last long, and she 
will suddenly revert to her mad and indecent fooleries. Not all, 
however, exhibit an equally revolting picture. An _ hysterical 
ecstatic is described whose state might stagger a superficial and 
unpractised observer. Even a Catholic might be led prima facie to 
question the character of some of the phenomena it presents, but 
the nonsense she talks about God, paradise, and holy things generally 
when in her so-called raptures, and the gross ignorance she betrays, 
are sufficient to stamp the nature of her hallucinations, and preclude 
the possibility of their divine origin. 

It is false to assert, as her enemies are wont to do, that the 
Church at once beatifies any one who can be proved to have had 
ecstasies. Quite thecontrary. Indeed, the ed subject of ecstasies 
and the like is altogether secondary, a mere accessory. Asa primary 
step, the claimant of the title of Venerable must be proved to have 
possessed in a supereminent degree those very virtues which are 
opposed to the dispositions exhibited by the victims of hysteria. 

ow these dispositions, according to the eminent physicians who 
have studied this malady and its symptoms and manifestations, may 
be summed up as (1) ‘The impotence of the will to dominate the 
passions. Hysterical subjects follow an impulse over which they 
have no control; (2) An extreme mobility and caprice; (3) An 
irresistible mania to lie ; and (4) an exceeding vanity and desire 
to attract attention and notice, which desire seems, indeed, mostly 
the source of the lies they utter. Clearly, if the Church discovered 
a shadow of such qualities, nay, rather, if the exact opposite was 
not heroically displayed in the case, it would at once be discarded. 
Whether or no she had ecstasies would never be so much as matter 
of inquiry. A fourth article in the number for November 17 has 
just appeared which we have no space to notice. It deals mainly 
with the absence of the hysterical malady in men, whereas the 
Church numbers as many male ecstatics as females. How can the 
scientific sceptics meet this difficulty? We shall hope to return to 
this subject. 
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FRENCH PERIODICALS. 


La Controverse et le Contemporain. Octobre, Novembre, Decembre 1888 
(Lyons). 

St. Maurice and the Theban Legion.—There is quite an out- 
break of interest, abroad, in the ‘'heban Legion. ‘I'wo works of con- 
siderable erudition have appeared quite recently with the same title, 
“Saint Maurice et la Légion Thébéenne ”’—one at Annecy, the other 
at Paris. ‘The former is by le Chanoine Ducis ; the latter, by M. de 
Montmélian, was reviewed in these pages last quarter, and both 
maintain the genuineness of Eucher’s narrative against modern 
critics. An article in the same direction in the August Aatholik is 
noted by Canon Bellesheim in this quarter’s Notes on German peri- 
odicals; and here in the Controverse tor October comes still another 
paper, headed “‘The Martyrdom of the ‘Theban Legion,” by no less 
an authority than M. Paul Allard. A defence of the authenticity of 
the martyrdom from so eminent an archeologist and historical critic 
will repay perusal. He examines the “sources” of the story, gives a 
succinct account of the Legion and the martyrdom, and finally replies 
to the one most serious—and, as he says, specious—objection of the 
historians who refuse to accept the legend ; the silence of such con- 
temporaries as Eusebius and Lactantius, &c. ‘This last section is 
valuable. English readers who consult such authoritative works as 
Dr. Smith's * Dictionary of Christian Biography” will find this 
silence of other authority than Eucher urged as practically sufficient 
disproof of Eucher’s assertions. More we need not here say as to 
the details of the article; we will only note that whereas M. de 
Montmélian, as we mentioned last quarter, places the martyrdom at 
the year a.p. 302—as also does Canon Ducis—M. Allard considers 
the year 287 as much more probable. His article is really a paper 
read at the International Catholic Congress (held at Paris in Aprib 
1888), but here appears supplemented with that wealth of historical 
notes which makes M. Allard’s writings so valuable to the student. 

Did Confucius announce the Coming of the Messiah P— 
This is the title of the next article. It is written by Professor 
Charles de Harlez, and his object in it is to show the historical 
worthlessness of a story which found its way long ago into the works 
of Catholic apologists. ‘I'he first Chinese missionaries believed they 
had found it in one of the native books. One day, it is said, Con- 
fucius was asked if there had been saints in the world, and he 
answered that there had not yet been, but that one would arise later 
in the West (from China); and that if he had to be waited for five 
hundred years, that would not be too long to await the possession of 
such a one as he, and the light he would spread over the earth. Such 
a sentence was too valuable not to find its way into every defence of 
the divinity of Christ—a sentence which went so near to indicating 
Palestine, and the date; for Confucius died 479 years Bc. Even 
only a few months ago, to Professor de Harlez’s surprise, a memoir 
was sent to the Catholic Scientific Congress in which a young 
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Sinologist eloquently adduced and developed the value of this testi- 
mony from the Sage of the extreme East to the truth of the revela- 
tion in the second chapter of Genesis. Confucius, Professor de Harlez 
tells us, never said the words; they are a pure inventior of the rivals 
and adversaries of Confucius. With en purpose they invented 
them, the reader may learn from the article itself. 

Pope Clement V.—Under the title “ Le Registre de Clément V.” 
we have in the November and December numbers an interesting 
summary of the more apparent historical results which are to be 
gathered from the magnificent Vatican publication of that Pope’s 
“ Regestum,”* from the pen of M. Ernest Allain, Archivist of the 
Diocese of Bordeaux.” ‘This Vatican publication is not yet complete, 
the seven volumes published each corresponding to a year of Clement’s 
Pontificate, and the editors’ are reserving till the end their much- 
desired critical dissertation on the Pontificate as a whole. How much 
they are contributing towards a definite reconstruction of the life of 
the first Avignon Pope may be judged from the one fact that they 
have thus far either analysed or edited in extenso no less than 8877 
of these registered documents. M. E. Allain begins with a very brief 
chronological record of the life of the Pope, and then dwells on some 
of the more weighty of the historical ‘problems ”—and they are 
neither few nor unimportant—which attach to this Pope’s chequered 
career. Todo this with greater clearness he groups his matter under 
four heads :—1. ‘I'he Pontift’s Italian policy, or more correctly the 
state of Italy during his reign; 2. His general policy and relations 
with Christian princes; 3. His Eastern policy; and 4. His French 
policy. ‘lhe December article treats at great length of No. 3. The 
situation of Christians in the East constantly occupied Clement's 
attention ; he did not succeed,—and it has been asserted that he never 
seriously wished to arm Western Christendom against the Saracens; 
but M. Allain’s conclusion is that he genuinely and earnestly did his 
utmost—the failure of his endeavours was the fault of others, espe- 
cially of the Italians and of the King of France. The French 
affairs are reserved for athird article; whilst the writer promises 
still another on the attitude of this Pope as regards the Universities 
and the Religious Orders. Any more detailed account of his papers 
must wait for their completion. 

The Latin Vulgate in the XIII. Century is the title of a 
brochure just published by the Abbé J. P. P. Martin, the very able 
Professor at the Paris Ecole Supérieure de Theologie, and it is briefly 
noticed in this December number. ‘To the above heading, however, 
ought to be added “‘ according to Roger Bacon ;” and it is with the 
assertions of Bacon as to the extensive corruption of the text of the 





* Regestum Clementis V,, now publishing at the Vatican, under the auspices of 
Pope Leo XIII., edited, &c., by Monks of the Order of St. Benedict, has reached 
to seven vols. (in six), small folio, of ceexxxv.—284, vi.—-182~397, 483, 463, 468, 354 
pages, with a Portrait of Leo XIII. and heliographic facsimiles. ‘*‘ From the point 
of view of paper, type, and arrangement,” says the French writer, “ the Regestrum 
Clementis V. is assuredly one of the handsomest books of our time.” 
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edition of the Bible current in his day—the receptus, or the “ texte 
parisien,” as it is called—that M. Martin is concerned. It was the 
edition which had been received by the masters and scholars of the 
Paris University about 1220. About 1100,as M. Martin showed in 
a former brochure (S.Stephen Harding and the Vulgate, &c.), recently 
noticed by us, the text of the Hieronyman Vulgate was compara- 
tively pure, but still there existed numerous variant readings in the 
different MSS. brought by scholars to Paris from all parts of the 
Catholic world, and to reduce these divergences to harmony, a new 
edition was edited (a revised version), in which the fullest readings 
were preferred, “ propter intellectum planiorem, ad devotionem ex- 
plicandum,”—so says Bacon. M. Martin admits and draws atten- 
tion to the want of measure in Bacon’s censures; his reviewer, Dr. 
Vacant, insists much more emphatically on the exaggeration in 
Bacon’s diatribes ; nay, further, on their entire injustice. The Abbé 
Martin and his critic Dr. Vacant have already contended against 
each other in earlier numbers of the Controverse. In May last, the 
latter wrote a criticism of an article by M. Martin in the Revue des 
Sciences Ecclesiastiques (August and September 1887), in which he 
undertook to show that most probably the famous text of the “ three 
heavenly witnesses” (1. John v. 7) isan interpolation. The Abbé 
Martin replied in the Controverse for July. They each interpret the 
words of the Council of Trent in favour of their own opinion. The 
controversy will be very interesting to the student: it was conducted 
on both sides with editying urbanity. 


Revue des Questions Historiques. Octobre 1888 (Paris). 


We can only indicate the titles of the chief articles in this number. 
The first, most lengthy, but most important and very interesting 
paper, is from the pen of the famous Bollandist, the Pére de Smedt, 
and is entitled ‘‘L’Organization des Eglises Chrétiénnes jusqu’au 
milieu du III. siécle.” This article was also read at the Paris Con- 
gress of last April, already mentioned, and here appears with a valu- 
able apparatus of notes and references. The epoch chosen is sub- 
divided into three periods; the first, the Apostolic, from the Ascen- 
sion of our Lord to the death of St.John; the second, to the Decian 

ersecution in the middle of the third century ; and the last to the 
idict of Toleration. What precisely is signified in these three periods 
and in various churches by the terms “deacon,” “ presbyter,” and 
“bishop,” how the church was organized and governed, and the 
exact significance of the patristic texts usually quoted one way or the 
other, are points here treated with care and learning. The study is 
not completed in the present number of the Revue : a further article is 
erage “Les sources de ]’Historie de Clovis dans Grégoire de 

ours,” by M. Godefroid Kurth, a Professor at the University of 
Liége, speaks for itself; as also does another article “‘ La Rétablisse- 
ment du Culte Catholique en 1795 et en 1802,” by M. Victor Pierre, 
—both valuable studies pour servir. 
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Political Science Quarterly. June and September 1888 (New York). 


This periodical may be considered the voice of German political 
science on American soil, and is supposed to represent the highest 
thought on Politics and Economics, the strictly impartial and purely 
scientific point of view. And, in fact, as we have noticed more 
than once, it contains much valuable matter on the condition of the 
working classes, on statistics of national wealth, on points of law 
and administrative reform, on the egregious fallacies of various 
political economists and democratic reformers. Nevertheless, this 
scientific quarterly may serve to point a moral and adorn a tale— 
namely, that we shall never find our way through the dark wood if 
we put out our lantern, and that the serious problems of social life 
cannot be solved except with the continual help of religion—and 
religion, be it observed, not as an ornament merely, but as a founda- 
tion. Now, social science is a department of ethics, and political 
and economical questions are treated (however much writers may 
deny it) according to their ethical standpoint. And just as those 
who eliminate God from their theory of general ethics are involved 
in obscurity and contradiction, so, when they come to deal with 
politics and economics, they are equally obscure, equally contra- 
dictory. Nor can we admit any conflict here between science and 
religion. It is rather a conflict between fog and sunshine, between 
ill observation and worse reasoning on one side, and facts and logic 
on the other. Now, [ am far from saying that all the writers in 
the Political Science Quarterly adopt the irreligious theory of the 
State and of society; but several do so openly, several implicitly, 
not a few, I expect, unconsciously; so little the real issues at stake 
in the debates of social science, so little the real forces at work are 
understood. 

I have been led to these remarks by an article in the June 
number of the Quarterly, by Professor Farnam, on “‘The State und 
the Poor,” showing a certain acquaintance with books, chiefly 
German, and an entire misapprehension of the past history of 
poverty and of its present significance. He thinks almsgiving and 
clerical influence very bad; wants to “sterilize the unfit,” but 
being rather a half-hearted adept in Darwinian ethics, does not 
know how; and concludes that in dealing with the “social disease 
of pauperism,” we at least do know in what environment its germ 
or hacillus thrives—namely, almsgiving and sentimental legislation ; 
but have not yet found the positive measures for exterminating this 
‘social bacillus.” And remember, these observations are supposed 
to be the results of scientific investigation, impartial discussion, and 
advanced thinking. But, not to speak of the writer’s false analogy 
in treating a social as though it were a physiological problem, and 
of his materialistic view of man, he appears not to have the faintest 
knowledge of the works of Catholic charity that have unfolded 
themselves in beautiful and wonderful succession from the first 
community in Jerusalem to the present day. He might at least, 
amid his German studies, have consulted Dr. Ratzinger’s excellent 
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“ History of Church Poor Relief,’ of which a second edition 
appeared four years ago, and in which this very question of the 
State and the poor is treated by the light of authentic history and 
Christian principles. 

There is nothing, indeed, to surprise us if, in reading a 
dissertation on the poor, we meet with immense ignorance of the 
nature, causes, and history of poverty. For in no matter is the 
irreligious theory of the State and of society more at a loss than in 
this, more contradictory, confused, and repulsive; in no matter do 
facts more clearly bear witness to the necessity and truth of religion. 
Hence in this, as in some other departments of research, it becomes 
necessary, in order to keep out clericalism, to boycott the facts. 

I have left little space to notice an article of great interest in the 
September number, in which Mr. George Gunton boldly steps into 
the arena in defence of the gigantic and unpopular monopolies 
known as “ Trusts.” These combinations aim at permanently com- 
bining all the manufacturers of some commodity and all the whole- 
sale dealers into an association which limits the quantity produced 
or offered for sale, fixes the price, and assigns to the members their 
respective shares. ‘These associations have spread rapidly in the 
United States during the last few years, and drastic laws are being 
proposed to put them down. But Mr. Gunton argues @ priori that 
the saving of expense and the increase of efficiency by the combina- 
tion of forces render Trusts a national benefit; and d@ posteriori 
declares that they have reduced instead of raising prices. For 


example, he gives details of the action of two of the most powerful 
and conspicuous Trusts—the Standard Oil Company, which contrals 
the output of petroleum in the North; and the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, which controls the telegraph service of much 
of America ; and he shows how since these two great monopolies have 
got the upper hand, the epee evils of monopolies, high prices and 


ineficiént work, have not been the consequence. On the contrary, 
great improvements havo taken place in the production of oil, and 
the price has steadily gone down ; while the rates for telegrams have 
been reduced 85 per cent., and the service is really less costly to the 
country than even in England where, with our short distances and 
dense population, we ought to have a much cheaper service than 
America. 

Are we then to welcome the introduction of ‘ Trusts” into 
England, and put them under no legal restrictions? Not exactly, 
for even Mr. Gunton admits some abuses connected with them; and, 
I think, he is Utopian in his view, that it will be always their 
interest to charge low prices, because they will always be afraid that 
otherwise some new company may be started as their rival. But 
they are certainly not worse than the system of reckless competition, 
which is bad alike for workmen, masters, and consumers ; and they 
are certainly better than the temporary combinations, known as pools, 
or corners, which cause disastrous fluctuations in price, alternations 
of overwork and want of work among the employed, and frequent 
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bankruptcy among the employers. What is wanted is not to suppress 
but to regulate combinations, and Mr. Gunton’s paper is an argument 
that tells in favour of the great contention of Count de Mun and his 
followers—namely, that for solving the social question it is absolutely 
necessary to restore the ancient trade guilds in a manner suited to 
the times, uniting masters and men in a common association, secur- 
ing permanence of employment, requiring tests of professional 
capacity, and forming a common fund to serve as insurance against 
accidents, sickness, and old age. It certainly does seem as 
though, with the new applications of steam and electricity, a new 
period was approaching of industrial combinations rather than dis- 
organized competition; and that the only practical question was, 
what sort of combination is in store for us, whether formed by the 
State as Prince Bismarck’s new creations, or vast unbridled imperia 
in imperio, like the American “ Trusts,” or corporations endowed with 
legal powers and privileges, without being departments of State, but 
on the contrary, self-governing and avowedly based on the Christian 
doctrine of fraternity ? 
C. 8. Devas. 





Aotices of Books. 


————_ 


Miscellanies. By Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. Vol. III. London: Burns & Oates. 1888. 
Ww are very glad to welcome another volume of the Cardinal's 

collected minor writings.* This third volume contains 
articles, contributed since 1879, on a variety of “ questions of the 
hour,” to magazines in England and the United States. The 
articles are, we need not remark, too valuable to be left to drift away 
from remembrance on the ever-broadening stream of “back num- 
bers;” and their collection into this retainable form will be welcomed 
both by those who may already know them, and by many, as we 
trust, who will now be led to make acquaintance with them. Of the 
estimate in which we all hold whatever our venerated Archbishop 
writes on directly Catholic topics, it would scarcely be becoming here 
to try to give adequate expression. But nearly half the papers in the 
present collection deal with some of the more engrossing political 
and social questions that have keenly exercised public opinion in 
England during the past decade of years; notably with three—the 





* The first and second volumes, published in 1877, were noticed in the number 
of this Review for the July of that year (p. 231). 
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question of Parliamentary oaths, the ever-burning question of deno- 
minational education, and the question of the poor-laws and the 

oor. These may seem to be topics very far removed from the realms 
of Catholic theology: yet when His Eminence treats of them, he 
does so with a judicial impartiality, a skilful analysis of current 
doctrines into their warrants and principles, and a continuous testing 
and judgment of these by the first principles of the natural and 
revealed laws and the explicit teachings of Christianity, that raises 
his articles out of the conditions of the moment and gives them a 
permanent value for the intelligent Catholic, as also for the publicist 
and social student. It is a distinct advantage to us to have this kind 
of commentary on discussed public questions, in which the arguments 
of expediency are put aside to make way for the assertion of the rights 
of nature, of the God of nature, and of our Lord’s words, which “shall 
never pass away: ” and an immense advantage to the Catholic cause 
in this country that our Archbishop has the popular ear, and that 
in Protestant and Freethinking England our magazine editors, with 
their keen business appreciation of the public mind, open their columns 
and invite his contributions. 

Taking the articles in the order in which they are arranged in this 
volume, we cannot do better than indicate what they are, briefly, as 
will be sufficient here. The Education question leads off Here we 
have the three papers: “Is the Education Act of 1870a Just Law?” 
“The Working of the Act of 1870 unequal: therefore Unjust ;” 
and “Is the Christianity of England worth preserving?” which 
appeared in the Nineteenth Century of December 1882 and February 
and April 1883, and following them as an appendix some suggested 
amendments of the Act, and fora common system of national educa- 
tion, and a paper on “The Future of the Primary Schools,” which 
was contributed to Zhe Month of January 1883. ‘The third of the 
articles named above is a singularly forcible paper, and may well be 
considered opportune once again and important. In the first part 
of it the author studies the common school system of the United 
States, concluding thus : 

The American Commonwealth has in it too much of English and Puritan 
blood, its vital relation to our seventeenth century is too vivid and power- 
ful, to endure the theory that the children belong to “ the general 
public,” and that the State may create them to its own image and like- 
ness. Nevertheless, in its zeal for education it has admitted the false 
principles which legitimately lead to this conclusion. Education that is 
only secluar dooms religion to gradual extinction. Hducation that is 
common violates conscience, Education that is secular, common and 
compulsory, violates the rights both of parents and of children. Logically, 
on these principles, the schools are schools of the State, the children 
are the children of the State, and their formation is at the will of the 
State against all rights, parental or divine. As yet these syllogisms 
are dormant beyond the Atlantic. They are awake and in pride of place 
beyond the British Channel (p. 57). 

And to France, therefore, the second portion of the paper turns ; 
tracing the course and consequences of godless education in that 
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country since 1871. The third part draws the parallel for England, 
and concludes : 

The moral union of a free people educating themselves by self-help and 
the public aid of the commonwealth in liberty of conscience and a healthy 
diversity of culture, is the vigour and maturity of a nation. This is still 
within our reach. If we hold fast by our English and Christian inherit- 
ance of freedom and faith, it is ours, and it will uphold us. If by our 
inertness we suffer the theories of Paul Bert, or, I must add, of Bir- 
mingham, to fascinate our minds or our Legislature, we shall steadily 
descend the inclined plane on which not the Act, but the working of 
the Act, of 1870 has placed the Christian education of England (p. 78). 

The well-remembered incidents attending Mr. Bradlaugh’s intro 
duction into the English House of Commons, gave occasion to the 
next four articles ; the first of which is the well-known paper in the 
Nineteenth Century, “ An Englishman’s Protest ;” the next, a second 
and later protest; the third, on ‘‘ Parliamentary Oaths,” defending 
them against Lord Sherbrooke’s contentions against them, and with 
them against forensic oaths and all affirmations of allegiance “as 
superfluous and unnecessary ;” and the fourth, ‘“ Without God, no 
Commonwealth,” is a fine specimen of that Christian philosophy 
of politics to which we have made reference. 

ext in order come two papers contributed to this Review, one 
on St. Francis of Sales, written in recommendation of Father 
Mackey’s translation of the works of that great doctor, and the 
other a warm tribute to the memory of its once editor, William 
George Ward. ‘These are followed by one on the Salvation Army, 
contributed to the Contemporary in 1882. The professions and the 
doings of this belligerent body, and the conflicting judgments 
passed upon it, made us turn with considerable expectation to this 
pronouncement, which we had not seen before. It well repays 
perusal, and is written with an amount of sympathy for sincere zeal 
wherever found, and a width of theological view that makes it 
eminently a “ Catholic” paper. First of all, the author notes that 
the “spiritual desolation” of London and of England generally, 
could alone make the Army possible; his remarks on this subject 
are sad enough, naturally. Yet the great multitude in our cities 
and towns who live without church or meeting-house—millions, it is 
to be feared, without faith and in sin—are, nevertheless, not without 
conscience: they have also their better aspirations—“ to such a 
population, a voice crying aloud in God’s name, is as a warning in 
the night.” 

The words death, judgment, heaven, hell, are to them not mere sounds, 
but strokes upon the soul. There are, indeed, men who are “ past feel- 
ing,” but they are like the sightless among mankind—exceptions and 
anomalies. ‘The mass of men believe in right and wrong and judgment 
to come, .. . . They hope for a better life after this, and they believe 
that an evil life here will end in a worse hereafter. This was the strength 
of Wesley in the last century, and is the strength of William Booth in 
this. He and his, for seventeen years and more, have been calling men 
to repent and to return to God. These are divine truths which, like 
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seeds wafted by the winds or carried by birds, strike root where they 
fall. Good seed will grow, whoever sows it. This was the meaning of 
St. Paul when he said : “ Some, indeed, even out of envy and contention, 
but some also for goodwill, preach Christ. Some out of charity... . 
and some out of contention But what then? So that by all 
means, whether by occasion or by truth, Christ be preached : in this also 
I rejoice, yea, and will rejoice” (Phil. i.15-18). St. Paul does not hereby 
sanction the preaching of those who go without being sent, much less 
the imperfections or faults of their preaching; but so far as it made 
known the Name and redemption of Christ, it was to him a cause of joy. 
Imperfect or unauthorized preaching in the unity of the Church, is 
disorder; but outside its unity it is at least so much of truth made 
known to those who will not listen to its perfect voice... . . Ina wilder- 
ness where there is no Shepherd, any voice crying a fragment of the 
truth prepares the way for Him Who is the perfect truth (pp. 194, 195). 


The tenets and chief rules of the Army are then sketched “ from 
Mr. Booth’s own statement.” We learn that it holds the “ old- 
fashioned Gospel” of guilt, danger of hell, salvation through Christ, 
&c., and are interested to know that this doctrine it holds as 
“embodied in the three creeds of the Church.” From this sketch, 
made almost in Mr. Booth’s own words, the Cardinal concludes 
that— 


If the work answered to the conception it would rank high among the 
movements external to the Catholic unity in prudence, zeal, and 
devotion, It exacts a life of labour, in poverty, in sacrifice of self, 
and in obedience. It is a less pleasing task to turn to the other aspect 
of the Salvation Army, and to point to the fears which it suggests 
(p. 197). 


The writer then objects to some of the Army’s more bellicose and 
noisy ways as “unwise” for its own interests and “ dangerous to 
souls; ” he, of course, censures first its tenet of instantaneous con- 
version, taking the opportunity to lay down right doctrine; and 
next, and still more gravely, its practice in what it calls “the 
training of converts” :—“'The moment any man, woman, or child 
professes to have received remission of sins, we require them to stand 
up and tell the audience ”—in which he believes that “ spiritual 
dangers of the most perilous kind” are inevitable. The dangers of 
merely “ sensible devotion” are well pointed out; and, lastly, the 
still greater danger to real religion in the “rowdyism” of its 
meetings, and the reckless and low language in which habitually 
the most sacred persons and truths are spoken of. This is His Emi- 
nence’s conclusion : 


Such are some of our fears for this zealous but defiant movement. 
Our fears greatly overbalance our hopes, Nevertheless, our heart’s 
desire and prayer is that they who labour so fervently with the truths 
they know may be led into the fulness of [faith ; and that they who are 
ready to give their lives for the salvation of souls, may be rewarded with 
life eternal (p. 205). 


Of the remaining articles we have space to only name some— 
VoL, XxI.—no. 1. | Third Series.j N 
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three contributed to our own pages; one a discriminating but lauda- 
tory paper on Professor Creighton’s History of the Papacy during 
the Reformation, the other, a recent one, an encomium of Father 
Gasquet’s now widely known volume on Henry VIII. and the 
English Monasteries; and a third on the Catholic Church in England 
which inaugurated our present series in 1879, not in 1882, as here 
stated ; two written for the Fortnightly, on Drink as our National 
Vice, and on the Drink Trade ; three on the Poor and the Poor-Law 
of which “ Outdoor Relief” in the Fortnightly last year will be remem- 
bered ; in it the writer defends his statements of which the 7'imes had 
too flippantly spoken as countenancing a “popular fallacy.” This 
defence is repeated, together with a most instructive statement of 
national law and of Catholic doctrine as regards the rights of the 
poor, in “The Law of Nature Divine and Supreme,” contributed to 
the American Catholie Quarterly Review. We had marked several 
passages for quotation from this last admirable paper, but must forego 
the pleasure of giving them here. Lastiy, “ The Catholic Church and 
Modern Society,” and ‘‘The Church its own Witness,” are two 
articles written for the North American Review, and contain very 
clear, often eloquent, statements of the mission of the Catholic 
religion to the modern world. 

We instinctively close this volume with an expression of gratitude 
to the venerated author, and with the earnest hope and prayer that 
God may for many years to come bless him with health and strength, 
and a continuance of that vigorous activity to which we are indebted 
for these articles, and for the other constant public work in 
the cause of humanity, benevolence, and of our holy religion, 
undertaken over and above arduous diocesan and spiritual labour, 
and at a very considerable cost, it must be, of personal self- 
sacrifice. 


Correspondence of Daniel O’ Connell, the Liberator. Edited, with Notices 
of his Life and Times, by W. J. Firzparrick, F.S.A. Two 
vols., with Portrait. London: John Murray. 1888. 


OTHING can come amiss which adds to our knowledge of the 
i mind and soul of one of the purest of patriots, the greatest of 
orators, and the best of men. These two large and beautifully 
printed volumes do not tell us many facts of the Liberator’s life 
which were before unknown. But they traverse the whole of that 
eventful and admirable life, and they throw an entirely new light on 
the inner feelings and the personal thoughts of the man himself. 
Some of the Reviews have said that it is disappointing to find so little 
in these Letters which is heroic or extraordinary. But this is just 
the significance of them. Daniel O’Connell was not a scholar or an 
intellectual genius, but a man of supreme force.. Force, in a man, is 
made up of singleness of motive and energy of will. It must be 
combined with a certain gift of expression, or it cannot touch man- 
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kind ; but expression need not be the expression of genius. O’Connel 
could eninge express himself. Some of his speeches are grand, 
striking, pathetic, poetic, humorous. But in all these qualities he 
has been excelled. That in which he has never been excelled— 
perhaps never equalled—is the volume and continuity of that electric 
current of force which he directed to one single purpose, the libe- 
ration of his native country. Naturally, this is a characteristic 
which is not proved to evidence by one single speech or one !single 
letter. But when one has read—in default of having heard—his 
speeches, and gone through his letters, one rises from such a reading 
with a feeling as though the sound of a mighty cataract were in 
one’s ears—long-sounding, monotonous, not so much beautiful as 
resistless, penetrating the mind with the feeling of power. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick prints an enormous number of new letters, and 
he adds a kind of commentary, in which the whole of O’Connell’s 
history is sketched in, either in the words of the editor himself, or in 
the brightest and most graphic extracts from the hero’s friends and 
former biographers. The letters divide themselves into two kinds— 
those which regard the grand business of the man’s life, and those 
which relate to his private affairs. The impression one receives is 
this—that when Daniel O’Connell was not hammering at emanci- 
pation he was a man who lived without ostentation, devoted himself 
to his wife and family, and said his prayers. He was not one of 
those who made speeches in public, and in private wrote literary 
letters or entertained drawing-rooms. He thundered before the 
world, but in private he was simply a Christian gentieman, as simple 
in his privacy as he was single in his public aims. For our own 
part, we are glad to find it so. It would have been a disappointment, 
a disillusion, to find the straight and single-hearted tribune fall into 
posture-making or cynicism or self-consciousness the moment he got 
out of sight of his audience. The “‘ private” letters in these volumes 
are therefore somewhat colourless. Here is one, written in very 
early life indeed, which describes the transfer of the writer, then a 
young boy, from St. Omer to Douai, just as the storm was beginning 
which swept both the colleges away :— 


We left St. Omer about the 18th ult., and arrived here the same day. 
The procurator only gave us a crown each, which was barely sufficient 
for the road, as we left St. Omer before breakfast-time and did not arrive 
here until very late in the evening. As soon as we arrived, we got each 
a room, in which there was no furniture except a bed, for every boy is 
supposed to bring money with him to furnish his room. We were in 
great distress for the first night; next morning a young man, a Mr. 
Duggan, from near Newmarket, in the county Cork, came to us, spoke to 
us very civilly, and told us he would chuse furniture for us: we imme- 
diately told him how our affair stood, and asked his advice. He told 
us we should go to the procurator and tell him our case, and that he may 
depend upon the payment of anything reasonable advanced us. Upon 
our doing so, the procurator advanced us a guinea and a half, with which 
we bought most of the little things nevessary for our rooms, such as look- 
ing-glasses, candlesticks, washing basons, &c.; we likewise were obliged 
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to buy buckles (as the St. Omer’s College buckles were small iron ones), 
for about 4s. ster. each. But as we had not money enough to buy knives, 
forks, &c., for refectory, Mr. Duggan forced us to borrow half a guinea 
of him for that purpose. 


This may be fitly followed by two which he wrote to his wife. 
Perhaps there is nothing absolutely newer in these volumes than 
the’ revelation of O’Connell’s absolutely doting affection for his 
wife—an affection which did not die out as youth departed, but 
lasted fresh and green till her death :-— 

Limerick, 7th August, 1813. 

My parting Heart,—Your letter and Charles’s account of you give 
me fresh life and spirits, but I thought you would have written to me 
again, heart’s treasure, and I felt lonely and disappointed at not hearing 
from you by this day’s post. Upon consideration I have blamed myself 
for it, because I ought to have written to you every day, but I will do so 
in future, my sweetheart love, and you must follow my example. Do, then, 
my own Mary, let me have the happiness to hear that you are thoroughly 
well. Take the kindliest care of my Kate, and, better still, more care of 
yourself for my own darling love. The business has become excessive 
upon this circuit—mine is increasing almost beyond endurance—but I 
never was in such good health, and have no anxiety but what relates 
to my own dearest, dearest darling. I wish to God you knew how fer- 
vently I doat on you. Kiss sweet saucy Kate for me. 


The following letter shows O’Connell at a period just before his 
great contest began, overwhelmed with forensic work, but simple 
-and loving at his heart’s core :— 


DaruinG,—I can write you but a few lines, as it is grown so late, and 
my time is small. I was finishing some law business which I had 
solemnly promised to dispose of this night. 

You vA know, my heart’s dearest treasure, that whether I write few 

.or many words, there certainly is not in the world a man who more 
fondly doats on, or who so anxiously longs for the arms of his wife. Day 
and night you are continually present to my fond thoughts, and you 
always increase my happiness or lessen my cares. With you I could live 
with pleasure in a prison or a desert. You are my all of company, and if 
I can but preserve your love I shall have in it more of true delight than 
can be imagined by any but he who sincerely loves. Sweet Mary, I rave 
of you! I think only of you! I sigh for you, [ weep for you! I almost 
pray to you! Darling, I do not—indeed I do not—exaggerate. If there 
be more of vehemence in my expressions, believe me that vehemence has 
its justification in my heart—a heart that is devoted to the most enticing 
of her sex. Indeed you are a dear, charming little woman. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to cite at any length any of the more 
purely political papers in these two volumes. Many, however, will 
e found very interesting—such, for example, as his numerous letters 
to the late Archbishop McHale. O’Connell had his difficulties both 
with Dr. McHale and with Dr. Murray, of Dublin ; but nothing can 
exceed the genuine Catholic dutifulness with which he corresponds 
with the one, and the reverential and even affectionate regard with 
which he uniformly speaks of the other. As might be expected, there 
are not wanting in these volumes fresh evidences of the Liberator’s 
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profeundly religious spirit. We see it both in incidental remarks 
and explicit statements. At York he manages to hear an early 
Mass and to “get a second.” He hopes to reach Kingstown in time 
for Mass on Sunday morning. He talks of his “‘ fish dinner” on a 
Friday. He offers his communion on SS. Peter and Paul for bis 
daughter. He describes how he renounced Freemasonry as soon as 
he understood it was condemned; and his brief remarks on the 
reasons of that condemnation are among the most pregnant we 
have seen (ii. 86). He writes admirably to Frederick Lucas on the 
Catholic teaching as to the end and the means. There is a touching 
letter from Dr. Miley, describing him hearing Mass in Richmond 
Bridewell, kneeling before the altar which he “ himself had freed” 
(ii. 822). There are two letters to his daughter of a most private and 
sacred nature. No possible harm, however, can come of publishing 
them, and their appearance here supplies a most valuable picture of 
the great leader's habitually devout frame of mind. We must quote 
the greater part of the first :— 
London, June 28th, 1839. 

MY DEAREST DARLING CuiLp,—I have complied with your wish. I have 
procured Masses to be said for your intention, and after my communion 
to-morrow I will offer up my wretched prayers for the daughter on whom 
my fond heart doats with a tenderness that is not to be described. .. . 

This, I own, is the severest blow that ever I experienced, to have you, 
my angel daughter, consuming your heart and intellect in vain, idle, 
unprofitable scruples. It is quite true that you are in a state with which 
it is the inscrutable will of God to try the souls of His elect—a state of 
great danger if the spirit of pride, of self-esteem, or of self-will mixes 
with it so as to make the sufferer fall into the snare of despair. Despair 
is your danger, your only danger. If you, by humility, submission, 
humble submission to the Church in the person of your spiritual director 
—if you give up every thought, and throw yourself into the arms of God 
by OBEDIENCE and submission, you will soon be at peace, and be so for 
life, and in an eternity of bliss. Is your scruple such as you can com- 
municate to your father? If it be, tell it to me, and probably you your- 
self, when you write it, will see how idle it is. Can my child think that 
the God who, in the lingering torments of the cross, shed the last drop 
of His blood for her, is a tyrant, or that He does not love her? Why, 
then, my own child, not confide in His loving kindness! 


The other letter, dated ten days later, repeats in the same earnest 
tone the same advice, and contains a brief but most effective descrip- 
tion of what true contrition is. 

There is another document printed in this volume, from a tran- 
scription made by his daughter of O’Connell’s own notes, which will 
be most precious to all those—and they are millions—who believe 
that the Shentet’s patriotism was accompanied by deep and child- 
like faith. The editor thinks that the paper embodies the “ reso- 
lutions” formed by the great agitator during a retreat which he 
made at Mount Melleray in 1839. 


Ist. To avoid all wilful occasions of temptation. 
_ 2nd. To appeal to God, and to invoke the Holy Virgin and the Saints 
in any real temptation. 
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3rd. To say the acts of faith, hope, and charity every day. 

4th. To repeat as often as may be a shorter form. 

5th. To say daily at least, and as often as may be, a fervent act of 
contrition. 

6th. To begin every day with an unlimited offering of myself totally 
to my crucified Redeemer, and to conjure Him by all His infinite merits 
= divine charity to take me under His direction and control in all 
things. 

7th. To meditate for at least half an hour every day, possibly longer, 


if God pleases. 
8th. “ We fly to Thy patronage,” &c., and St, Bernard’s prayer to the 


Virgin, as often as convenient, daily. : 
9th. Ejaculations, invocations of the Blessed Virgin, as often daily as 


may be. 
10th. Pray daily to God, His blessed Mother, and the Saints, for a 


happy death, and as often as may be. 
11th. To avoid carefully small faults and venial sins, even the smallest. 
12th. To aim at pleasing God in all my daily actions, and to be influ- 
enced by love of God in all rather than hope or fear (ii. 196). 


It is truly consoling to think that the man who afterwards held 
by the power of his oratory the three-quarters of a million at Tara, 
and endured an English prison in a cause in which subsequently the 
English House of Lords pronounced him innocent, was one who 
lived in the habit of daily and hourly prayer, the practice of minute 
Christian self-restraint, and the earnest endeavour to be always 
prepared for death. 

Of the many other features of these volumes, one may be men- 
tioned. O’Connell was enthusiastically loyal to the Queen. He 
delights in repeating that she is entirely hostile to the Tories of 
that day (1837-42). He speaks over and over again of the “ darling 
little Queen,” and frequently says that the “Queen has saved Ireland.” 
He anticipates grand results if she would visit Ireland. He is con- 
vinced there is nothing his countrymen would not do for her, The 
‘Queen has visited Ireland—once—and perhaps things would be 
more prosperous at this moment had O’Connell’s advice been more 
literally followed. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, who has given us a really valuable and charming 
compilation, has nevertheless ruthlessly destroyed one or two of the 
O’Connell myths. It seems that the orator never encountered Mrs. 
Moriarty on that famous occasion when he is said to have reduced 
her to silence by using the terms of geometry as words of abuse. 
As Canon O’Rorke has reprinted the story in so late a work as his 
“centenary ” life, it is not likely to die early ; but it appears that 
his daughter has written to say there is not a word of truth in it, 
“though something similar to it has been told of Curran” (ii. 428). 
In exchange for this sacrifice, there are many old stories admirably 
re-told and a few new ones. 
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1. Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. By the Rev. S. B. Smiru, D.D. 
Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Persons. Sixth edition. 
Vol. II. Ecclesiastical Trials. Second edition. 
Vol. III. Zcelesiastical Punishments. 
New York, &c.: Benziges Brothers. 1887-8. 


2. The New Procedure in Criminal and Disciplinary Causes of Ecelesiastics. 
Second edition. Same Author and Publishers. 1888. 


HE great work of the American canonist, Dr. S. B. Smith, on 
Ecclesiastical Law, is now completed. In July 1887 we 
briefly noticed the sixth edition of his first volume, and in July last 
we gave an account of the supplementary treatise, the “‘ New Pro- 
cedure” prescribed for the United States by the Instruction “ Cum 
magnopere,” issued by Propaganda in 1884. Since then we have 
received the second edition of vol. ii. of the principal work, and also 
vol. iii., which now completes an undertaking worthy of the courage 
and enterprise of the American Church. Dr. Smith’s work las two 
main features: it presents the English-speaking cleric with all that 
is useful in the ordinary manuals of Canon Law, and it gives with 
great exactness those methods and enactments which the Holy See 
has prescribed or sanctioned for the national Church to which the 
writer himself belongs. As a handbook of Canon Law for semina- 
ries and for priests, the work will be found excellent. At first sight 
it may seem rather long; but when allowance has been made for the 
large and plain print, it will hardly be found to hold more matter 
than Craisson or De Brabandére. There is a good deal to be set 
down about Church Law; its sources, its collections, its persons, its 
processes, its punishments, all these have to be defined and explained ; 
and the author is rather to be congratulated on getting so much into 
his book than blamed for making it too long. Law is necessarily 
intricate and technical, for a great deal of it is the result of the 
doublings and twistings of hunted human nature to escape righteous, 
or unrighteous, pursuit and correction. There was a time in medieval 
history when clerics and lettered men seem to have done nothing but 
learn law; when the Civil or Roman and the Church Law—the 
Pandects, the Decretals, the Clementines, and the “ Extravagantes ”— 
were more discussed than the Fathers and the scholastics. The existing 
complications and uncertainty, even of Church Law, are no doubt in 
great measure owing to the quibbling of dead and gone generations. 
But the Church, especially in modern times, has always shown her- 
self ready to condense and simplify. It has not always been easy 
to know where to begin. ‘To simplify, from the bishop’s point 
of view, often means to draw the net tighter for the inferior cleric ; 
and to give the cleric more independence is to make the bishop’s 
position more difficult. But this much may be said—that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for every ecclesiastical superior to be firmly per- 
suaded that he is not an autocrat, but a canonical ruler, and for the 
inferior ecclesiastic to feel that his obedience, both in what it imposes 
upon him and what it dispenses him from, is regulated by ancient 
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and sacred rules. The process called the “ ecclesiastical trial ” takes 
Dr.. Smith the whole of his second volume to set forth; and the 
subject of ‘“ ecclesiastical punishments” takes up the whole of the 
third. There is an idea in England and Scotland—and probably in 
Ireland also—that the Canon Law does not apply to a missionary 
country ; that the bishop can always proceed ex informaté conscientié 
without any formal process whatever. No one can read Dr. Smith’s 
volumes without having his eyes opened on these points. The crucial 
question of law is the question of punishment. Prerogatives, legis- 
lative and disciplinary, are dead and inoperative unless you can make 
a man obey and punish him for disobedience. That is the reason why 
so much space in a law book is taken up with trial and sentence. Now, 
Dr. Smith lays it down clearly and distinctly that even in missionary 
countries censures and vindicatory punishments cannut be inflicted 
without a trial. Some missionary countries, like his own, have a 
modified form of the full canonical trial carefully drawn out for their 
use. Even in England there are some matters which have formal 
processes prescribed for them. But where nothing has been abso- 
lutely ordered, then the law of nature itself, as he considers, requires, 
if not a canonical trial, yet all the substantial formalities of judicial 
proceedings or of a full and fair trial. 


Now, what are chiefly those substantial formalities required by the very 
law of nature to constitute a trial? 1. The defendant must be cited to 
trial, in order that he may be able to defend himself. 2. He must be 
allowed full and unrestricted liberty to defend himself. 3. Consequently, 
the charges, the testimony of the witnesses, &c., as prescribed in the cap. 
Qualiter et quando, must be communicated to him ; otherwise he could not 
defend himself. 4. All reasonable exceptions made by him must be 
admitted. 5. The proofs of guilt must be as full and conclusive as in 
former canonical trials (iii. p. 194). 


As for the procedure ea informatd conscientid, allowed to the bishop 
by the Council of Trent, he shows that it has well-defined and narrow 
limits ; and in this he has only to follow the Instruction of Propa- 
ganda (Oct. 20,1884). It is only within a very restricted sphere 
that it can justify the omission of a trial. If this be so, as we sup- 
pose no one will deny, then there is a great deal to be learnt by the 
young ecclesiastic who may one day be a vicar-general or a bishop; 
indeed, there ought to be always at hand in a diocese men so in- 
structed and prepared as to be able to relieve the bishop cf the 
routine duties of issuing citations, defining points of law, giving faults 
their proper names, and preparing the way for evidence. If they 
also understood what the Canon Law admits as proof and what it does 
not, and could handle skilfully the “Corpus Juris” and the relevant 
legislation of the Holy See, they would be none the worse. And at 
least they ought to be capable of transcribing in fair and lawyer-like 
fashion the whole of the proceedings and evidence. For whatever 
the bishop may do, the cleric concerned may have recourse to the 
Holy See; and then unhappy is that bishop who has not at hand in 
portable and legible form the record of what he has done, and of the 
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grounds on which he has done it. The truth is that, whatever may 
be said about the antiquated nature of Canon Law, there is a great 
deal in it which is simply natural justice as between man and man. 
Its terms may be arbitrary (though they are generally historic and 
venerable), but they are useful ; and as there is no other set of terms 
which the Holy See and the Christian world at large understands, 
we may as well all set to work and make ourselves acquainted with 
them. ‘Towards the accomplishment of this purpose Dr. Smith’s 
volumes will be a most valuable assistance. He is very clear, as a 
writer, and if he would not use such words as “obligated” we should 
hardly be able to find any fault with his English. There are one or 
two points on which controversy might be raised; but the work is 
most highly recommended and emphatically approved by authority, 
the first volume having been examined by Propaganda itself. We 
need only add that it is furnished with ample verbal indices, and that 
all important documents of recent date are given textually at the 
end of each respective volume. 
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The Haydock Papers: a Glimpse into English Catholic Life. By 
JosePH GiILLow. London: Burns & Oates. 1888. 


7. various papers here collected by Mr. Joseph Gillow have 


nearly all appeared in Merry England. Ue does not tell us in 
every case where the MS. is to be found which he prints or quotes. 
The most interesting items are the Rev. John Penswick’s narrative 
of the first days of the Revolution at Douai; the catalogue of Douai 
names, drawn up by the late Dr. John Gillow of Ushaw, and revised 
by the Rev. George Haydock ; and an anonymous narrative (from the 
papers of the late Mr. Charles F. Corney), which describes in great 
detail the fortunes of the St. Omer professors and boys from the time 
they were placed in restraint till their landing at Dover in 1795. 
These are the longest pieces, but the numerous letters ot the Rev. 
George Haydock, and of his relations and others, together with the 
= editor’s immense variety of information concerning 

orthern missions and names, add very largely to the interest of a 
beautifully printed volume. 

George Haydock himself, the well-known editor of ‘“‘ Haydock’s 
Bible,” which his brother printed at Manchester, is the fore- 
most figure in the book. We can follow him, by his own letters, 
from his going to Douai in 1785 to his death at Penrith, Nov. 29, 
1849. His letters from Douai are only those of a young boy— 
“T take up my pen to let you know that we are all well at Douay 
College ;” “Dear mother, we have got money-day every month, 
which in English money comes to about 15d., and that is to last a 
whole month ;” ‘“ Excuse me, dear mother, for always filling up my 
letters with the school affairs.” How precious is such “ filling up” 
at the distance of a century, and how we wish George Haydock had 
given us more! We have no Haydock letters between 1787 and 
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1793—that is, until after the English college at Douai had been 
broken up and George Haydock had gone to Old Hall Green. In 
1793 he describes his journey to Old Hall and the mode of life 
there. The letter was written, as he says, “in ye hurry and confu- 
sion of a rumgumtious fire-school.” At the beginning of 1786, he, 
with his brother Thomas (a priest), transferred themselves to Crook 
Hall, and there is a most amusing letter from George, narrating the 
journey from Lancashire to Crook, and their reception there. ‘ We 
are much better provided for here than at Old Hall.” He left Crook 
in 1803, and took possession of Ugthorpe, a poor but now classical 
mission in the neighbourhood of Whitby, where he wrote the 
annotations to “ Haydock’s Bible.” In 1816 he went to reside at 
Whitby, at first still keeping the responsibility of Ugthorpe and the 
neighbouring district. His letters relating to this period of his life 
are very scanty indeed. We could have wished that the man whose 
pen was never idle from the time he left college till his death had 
given us some more information as to persons and a mission 
life, and literature in that day. It is sad to think that he was for 
some eight years living in retirement under a sentence of suspension. 
The matter, as far as it is here detailed, seems one that half an hour’s 
common-sense talk between him and his bishop might have settled. 

The Rev. Thomas Penswick’s narrative of the outbreak of the 
French Revolution so far as it affected Douai was written when the 
writer was in extreme old age. It is composed in a ponderous 
Johnsonian style, and contains more “elegant” literature than useful 
fact. Very different is the paper of the anonymous writer of the 
other narrative. Mr. Gillow does not make any attempt to find out 
who he was; but surely the handwriting, combined with one or two 
slight indications in the narrative itself, might put an antiquarian 
on the track. Nothing could be more vivid and graphic than the 
picture of the break-up, in 1793, of the seminary of St. Omer— 
young and immature in its history compared with Douai. We 
have the priests examined by the Republican authorities, and the 
boys put under French masters and teasing their lives out. We 
have all the incidents of prison life at St. Omer itself and then at 
Arras and Doulens—the sleeping, the eating, the hardships, and, 
throughout it all, the irrepressible high spirits of the English lads, 
who tried to study and play as usual, romping in their narrow bounds 
and bewildering the guards by singing democratic songs. But the 
horror and danger of the time may be inferred from the fact that cases 
of putrid fever occurred among them, and one of the professors, a 
deacon (the Rev. Richard Brettargh), died of the fever and lies buried 
at Doulens. 

The book is essentially that of an antiquarian, anxious to gather 
up every scrap, and to have every scrapcorrect. ‘The result is some- 
times confusing to a reader who is in a hurry. Mr. Gillow cannot 
hit off a scent without following it full cry till he loses it again. He 
has had the idea of inserting poetical mottoes and citations at the 
heads of chapters and elsewhere, some of which are not very a propos. 
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When Bishop Douglass lays the foundation of Old Hall, he flies to 
“ Marmion ”— 

A bishop by the altar stood, 

A noble lord of Douglas blood. 


Bishop ies pe was a Yorkshireman ; but he may of course have 
been remotely connected with the famous Scottish house. 


Mabillon et la Société de V Abbaye de Saint-Germain des Prés. _Par 
EMMANUEL DE Broaiiz. Deux tomes. Paris: E. Plon, 
Nourrit et Cie. 1888. 


GREAT many personages pass and repass in the pages of this 
fascinating hes but the chief figure of all is Dom Jean 
Mabillon. Much has been written about the greatest of the French 
Benedictines since the day when his intimate and loving confrére, 
Dom Thierry Ruinart, wrote his life and set his papers in order, and 
then seemed to have nothing more to live for. ‘The present work is 
not strictly a history, but rather a causeric. We have the famous 
abbey, its church, its library, and its inmates. We have a picture 
of the labours of the men who were producing the great editions of 
the Fathers, the Benedictine ‘‘ Annals,” and the Gallia Christiana. 
We have their journeys and their correspondence, their friendships 
and their conflicts, and, besides that, their own characters as men 
and as religious. A good deal of the work is taken from sources 
already published, but M. de Broglie also draws upon the rich store 
of Benedictine correspondence which is preserved in Paris in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, and which M. Léopold Delisle has assisted 
him to use to the greatest advantage. 

Mabillon is little more than a name to the great majority of 
English-speaking people—without excepting even those who make 
some pretence to education and cuilivre. It is a name associated 
with folios, with Latin prefaces, and with one or two famous contro- 
versies. It is our great loss that we do not know him more 
intimately. It is almost impossible to exaggerate his work and his 
influence. In an age when everything in France was great—in the 
age of Louis XIV., of Racine and of Bossuet—he was among the 
greatest. It is not too much to say that he created the science of 
paleography—of cartulary criticism. No one acknowledged his 
eminence in this respect more frankly than his great rival, the Jesuit 
Father Papebrock; he read the De re diplomatica, and then he 
wrote :—“..... At first I did feel a little hurt in reading a book 
in which I am refuted beyond the possibility of reply ; but at length 
the utility and the beauty of so precious a work swept away all my 
weakness, and I could only rejoice to see truth so clearly set forth— 
I could only admire and ask my friends to admire also” (i. 116). But 
these pages show—what indeed has long been known to those interested 
in the story of the Maurists—that Mabillon was as devoted a religious 
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as he was a great scholar. Obedient, exact, devout, and austere, his 
fine monastic spirit breathes in every page of his gigantic labours. 
He wrote to Father Papebrock—alluding to the letter just now 
quoted—* I would rather have written that letter than say a word 
about my own work. Pray to God that I, who strive to imitate you 
in learning, may also be worthy to follow you in the path of Christian 
humility ” (i. 118). 

He conquered De Rancé, not so much by his arguments, as by his 
character. Every one knows how fiery and enthusiastic a champion 
was the celebrated Abbot of La Trappe. After the controversy had 
continued some time Mabillon went and paid a visit to De Rancé in 
his monastery: and the large-hearted monastic reformer said to a 
friend, “It would be impossible to think too highly of him ; his 
humility is as profound as his learning.” They became intimate 
friends, and there is still in MS. in the archives of La Trappe the 
last reply which De Rancé wrote on his side of the dispute; after;he 
had seen Mabillon, he utterly refused to print it. For God, for the 
Church, for his order, and for the Saints, were all his days completely 
spent ; and he died in his cell, his last words being ‘“ Humility! 
Humility! Humility!” 

This ae is full of interesting stories and sketches. To students, 
to priests, and to religious it offers a picture of a grand literary 
movement. It ought to be an encouragement to hard labour and to 
austerity of life, and a proof that the most profound erudition is 
compatible with childlike piety and sincere faith. 


Father Henry Garnet and the Gunpowder Plot. By Joun Huncer- 
FORD PotiteN,8.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 1338. 


HE Catholic Truth Society has done well to republish the articles 

on Father Garnet which appeared not long since in the Month. 

Few incidents in the troubled history of the Church in England 
since the Reformation have been more fertile in evil consequence or 
more hotly debated than the Gunpowder Plot, with which Father 
Henry Garnet’s name was so closely connected. Our hostile critics, 
with scarce an exception until recent years, and to some extent even 
Catholics themselves, have misunderstood Father Garnet’s share ir 
the plot and his real attitude towards the party of desperation which 
looked to it as the only means of deliverance from their multiplied 
misfortunes. As a Catholic first and a Jesuit afterwards, Mr. 
Hungerford Pollen has, with much delicacy and skill, come forward 
as an apologist for Father Garnet ; and his pamphlet, which deals 
almost exclusively with the historical and political aspect of the epi- 
sode which brought Father Garnet to the scaffold, will be found very 
useful in the cause of the historical vindication of the Church. ‘The 
mis-statements, or partial statements, so attractively put forth by Mr. 
Jardine and Hepworth Dixon, are here confronted with the surest 
evidence accessible ; and, needless to say, Mr. Pollen shows good 
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reason for what he says in explanation of Father Garnet’s conduct 
and exculpation of his most maligned and injured memory. The 
point is of great interest just now while the cause of our martyrs is 
before the Holy See. Where everything has to be done with the 
extremest care and caution, special diligence is of course needed in 
treating of the life and martyrdom—if so it were—of one whose 
offence, say many Protestants, was chiefly, if not entirely, a political 
one. The weighty reasons for thinking otherwise, and for ranking 
Father Henry Garnet among those who witnessed unto death to the 
Catholic faith, are summed up in an appendix. 


Apologie Scientifique de la Foi Chrétienne. Par Le Chan. F. Du1.tué 
DE St. Proset. Seconde édition. Honorée d'un Bref de 8.8. 
Léon XIII. Paris : Société Bibliographique. 1885. 


WORK of such interest and value as this should have claimed 

an earlier notice from us. We are not sorry, however, to have 

the opportunity of noticing the second edition, on account of the 
Brief in which the Holy Father specially commends the purpose of the 
work and its opportuneness. The writer’s main object is to show the 
relations between faith and the natural sciences ; but he differs from 
most apologists in one important respect. He sets out with the 
intention of clearly separating what is certain on both sides, from 
what is only more or less probable. He proposes to bring into juxta- 
position the certainties of faith and the certainties of physical science 
in the first place; next, the probable conclusions of theology and 
the more or less probable scientific hypotheses which seem to be 
opposed to them; and, finally, to state and refute the pseudo- 
scientific opinions which are evidently contrary to faith. This is 
the author’s programme, which he carries out very thoroughly. He 
confines himself to the natural sciences, because he believes (and we 
entirely agree with him) that the historical sciences are likely to be 
less and less appealed to for objections to Christianity ; he quotes 
two very striking passages of Strauss and Renan in support of this. 
In the Introduction the respective provinces and authority of Revela- 
tion, philosophy, and science are carefully studied: the rights of the 
last are fully recognized, and the greatest amount of liberty possible 
is shown to be the spirit of the greatest teachers of the Church,* 
Two methods of interpreting Revelation are considered: the “ Con- 
cordist,” which looks for affirmation as to matters of science in the 
Scriptures ; and the “ Idealist,” which endeavours only to show that 
there is nothing in common between them. M. de St. Projet shows 
that both these methods are one-sided and insufficient, and prefers a 
compromise between them—a position which is in fact identical with 





* He takes for his motto St. Thomas’ words: ‘‘ Circa inceptionem rerum, in 
his quae de necessitate fidei non sunt, licuit sanctis diversimode opinari, sicut et 
nobis” (2 Dist. 2). 
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that laid down with so much authority by the Bishop of Newport in 
a recent number of this Review. 

The origin and formation of the inorganic universe are then dealt 
with from the several points of view of science and faith, with this 
general conclusion, that science teaches nothing as to its origin,faith 
nothing as to its formation. The pseudo-scientitic systems are clearly 
refuted : thus Darwinism is shown to be quite irrelevant as an ex- 
planation of the origin of things; the eternity of matter and force 
are shown to be self-contradictory, and abundant testimony to the 
order and harmony of the universe is quoted from geologists and 
chemists. ‘The relation of miracle and prayer to the universal reign 
of law is provided for by St. Thomas’ explanation that prayer has 
been an antecedent foreseen and taken into account from the begin- 
ning; a very striking passage being quoted to the same effect from 
Euler. 

The origin of life on the earth is next handled; science is shown 
to teach nothing positive, but, by its constant inability to show a 
single case of spontaneous generation, to support indirectly the 
creation of living beings. 

As to the development of life, once introduced into the world by 
the hand of God, faith (if we exclude for the present man) teaches 
nothing. Only one question of any difficulty arises here between 
revelation and science. ‘The latter seems to have established that 
the origin and evolution of the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
were simultaneous and parallel, while they are assigned by Genesis 
to different days of creation: the author suggests several ways in 
which the two may be harmonized. Considerable attention is of course 
given to the subject of evolution. The arguments for and against 
are very fairly stated; though the writer seems to me to attach 
undue importance to paleontological objections such as the per- 
sistence of some feeble forms, and the fleeting duration of others 

owerfully equipped for the struggle for existence. On the other 
oe his account of some observations of the instinct of animals by 
M. Fabre, a French naturalist, will probably be new to most English 
readers. But his own preference for an orthodox system of evolu- 
tion is not doubtful, and is opposed to “ des théologiens trop prompts 
2 se scandaliser.” An interesting passage is quoted from Haeckel, 
in which even he is forced to admit the marvellous clearness with 
which the Bible brings out the gradual development of life. 

The origin of man is treated in the same manner; it is shown 
that science gives no distinct answer to the question, and the 
positive teaching of the Church is very clearly separated from what 
is not of faith. The author of course relies upon the psychical 
qualities of man—reason and free-will—to distinguish him from 
other animals; and he quotes a very interesting account of the 
training of a blind deaf-mute in a convent at Larnay in support of 
this: he does not seem to be aware of the like case of Laura 
Bridgeman in America. The antiquity and primitive condition of 
the human race are next treated ; the former question being shown 
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to be entirely open to scientific investigation, which gives no certain 
indication of the existence of man before the quaternary period. 

The destiny of man is a more urgent question ; and here a very 
good summary of the arguments for the immortality of the soul is 
presented in a shape which will commend itself to modern readers. 
The resurrection of the body is a more difficult dogma to present to 
scientific men ; the author shows, however, very satisfactorily that 
the personality of the body does not consist in the individual mole- 
cules of which it is made up ; he appears also to consider there is 
no reason why the glorified body should not undergo that continual 
renewal of its parts which we associate with the idea of life on earth. 

The volume concludes with an eloquent and touching description 
of the Crucifix, as summing up the whole philosophy, practical and 
speculative, of life. 

It will be seen from this very hasty sketch that the author 
traverses a vast surface, fur the adequate survey of which more than 
one volume would be required. This leads to what appears the 
principal fault of the book: there is no space to do mure than deal 
with the subject in a way which is no doubt inevitable, but gives 
an unjust impression that the work is superficial. He has evidently 
read extensively and profitably ; and it is particularly satisfactory 
to find him quoting freely from English works. Balfour Stewart, 
and Tait, Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Sir J. Lubbock (when will 
Frenchmen observe that we do not call him ‘Sir Lubbock” ?) are 
all frequently mentioned. ‘This makes some of his omissions the 
more unintelligible. Herbert Spencer is, I think, not mentioned at 
all; and it is even more extraordinary that Dr. Mivart should be 
mentioned only once cursorily, when so many subjects are treated 
on which he has left an enduring mark, which should be gratefully 
acknowledged by every Catholic. It may seem hypercritical to 
remark that Cardinal Newman’s name is frequently misspelt; I only 
point out these blemishes, which do not seriously detract from an 
excellent book, because they can be easily rectified in a future 
edition. The author will also be able materially to strengthen and 
improve his position towards evolution by noting the most recent 
admissions of its foremost champions. Professor Huxley’s notice 
of Darwin, in the “ Proceedings of the Royal Society,” for instance, 
practically concedes that natural selection by the survival of the 
fittest cannot be the only or even the chief law regulating the 
origin of species. J. R. Gasquet. 


La Separazione dello Stato dalla Chiesa: Discussioni di Fr. V. G. 
LomsBarpo de’ Predicatori. , Seconda edizione. Acireale: 
Tipografia Donzuso. 1887. 


HIS is a well-printed octavo volume of 394 pages, on a subject 
that lies at the root of many political troubles in the Italian 
peninsula. Separation of Church and State has been the war cry of 
the anti-Church party in one form or another since 1848, when 
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Cavour formulated the maxim in the specious formula, Free Church 
in Free State. Fra V.G. Lombardo now popularizes the theological 
and juridical principles that ought to guide the people, who, by the 
necessity of the times, are forced to think of, and often decide 
questions of deep civil and ecclesiastical polity. We cannot do 
better than let the eloquent Dominican introduce the work in the 
words of his Preface to this book :— 


At the end of the year 1885 we began the publication of this work on 
the “ Separation of the State from the Church,” in the Palestra Cattolica 
of Acireale. Having promised in the first chapter some general principles 
on the nature of the Bate and of the Church, and their relationship one 
to the other, we were going on to reply to the objections of our adver- 
saries when there appeared in the month of November the Encyclical 
“TImmortale Dei” of our Holy Father Leo XIII. on the Christian con- 
stitution of States. This stupendous masterpiece is as perfect in argu- 
mentation as it is authoritative in its source. This letter gave us new 
courage to prosecute our humble labours, and we were more than ever 
convinced that it was a most useful thing to give a solution of the 
sophisms that liberalism and unbelief array against the Catholic 
doctrine which was in so masterly a way set forth in that marvellous 
Encyclical. 

In offering this work to the public for the second time, we thought we 
could not do better than base it on the Encyclical. Who in fact could 
be a better exponent and a more authoritative one on the question of 
Church and State-power and their mutual bearings than our most wise 
Pontiff? Thus all that remains to be done by us in these pages is to 
defend the truth against objections springing from error. 

What then is the method adopted by us in this task ? 

Many atime have we met men speaking about Church and State 
without knowing the merits of the case on one side or the other; often 
have we seen books and journals discussing this noble and important 
subject without regard to history, logic, or common-sense ; often have we 
listened to persons, otherwise cultured and well versed in science and 
literature, who, on this subject, held the most absurd and ridiculous 
sophistries for undeniable axioms. 

If we had written a treatise strictly scientific to convince such as these, 
if we began with abstract theories and proceeded with geometrical preci- 
sion from syllogism to syllogism on to complete demonstration, which of 
them would ever read our book? And if any of them read it, who would 
have had the patience to accompany attentively and closely our ratio- 
cination so as to grasp its full demonstrative force ? 


We will close our notice with the concluding paragraph of the 
Preface, where we find the author rising up to that higher strain 
which characterizes the popular and oratorical style with which 
he answers the twenty-one objections into which the book is 


divided. 


Kind reader, do you love the truth? We have endeavoured to unveil 
to your eyes the chaste and sweet features of this most beautiful of the 
daughters of God. Her beauty inspires love: her maiden smile and the 
grace of her form are the delight of man born to live by light and love. 
O immortal creature of God, O man, you will find in the embraces of the 
truth great store of the joys that await you in heaven. 
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1. The Glories of Mary. By St. ALpHonsus DE Liauort, Doctor 
ofthe Church. Translation edited by the Rev. EuGENE Grimm, 
C.SS.R. (Centenary Edition.) ‘I'wo vols. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. London: R. Washbourne. Dublin: M. H. Gill 
& Son. 1887. 


2. The True Spouse of Jesus Christ. By St. ALPHONSUS DE 
Liauort, Doctor of the Church. (Same edition.) Two vols. 


E have here four more volumes of the “Centenary” 
translation of St. Alphonsus, edited by the Redemptorist 
community of the United States. This version of the well-known 
“Glories of Mary” is faithful and easy. It is quite a different one 
from that brought out by Duffy forty years ago. The two volumes 
contain, first, the Commentary on the “Salve Regina; ” next, the 
“ Feasts of Our Lady ;” then the sermons on the Dolours ; and finally, 
the “‘ Practices,” together with hymns, prayers, &c., and the “ addi- 
tional examples.” At the end of the second volume we find a short 
practice of devotion to the Holy Angels, prayers and meditations on 
St. Joseph, a considerable amount of devotional matter on St. The- 
resa, and a novena for the Holy Souls. A meditation on St. Francis 
of Sales, only two pages long, is given at the end of the devotions to 
St. Joseph. The editor has added a few useful notes. Perhaps some- 
thing might have been said on some of the holy doctor’s ‘“ sources.” 
“Gian.” and “ Stell.” and “ Auriem aff. scamb.” do not inspire confi- 
dence as they stand. A few slight mistakes may be noted. Saint 
“ Matilda” is more usually known as Saint “ Mechtildis.” The author 
does not say that each of the canonical hours is ended by the Hail 
Mary, but that the “ office” is so ended (vol. ii. p. 144). “ Eccle- 
siastes,” at p. 22 of vol i., should be “ Ecclesiasticus.” When the 
statue of Our Lady accepted the ring and the promise of the young 
student (ii. p. 266), she did not “ press his finger,” but rather “ bent” 
her own (strinse il dito). And “brutta bestia” does not mean 
“brute beast,” but “ugly” beast. ‘These are small matters, and do 
not detract from the value of an excellent translation and a most 
interesting edition. 

The other two volumes contain an acceptable rendering of an old 
favourite, the “ Nun Sanctified.” They will be eagerly taken up, not 
only in convents, but by all who are anxious to see the practice of the 
more perfect life laid down with that simplicity of view and that 
richness of detail which are peculiar to St. Alphonsus. At the end 
of the second volume we have a number of most precious “ letters to 
religious,” not hitherto accessible in an English version. They are 
not only edifying, but they paint the Semel author to the life. By 
the way, an Americanism makes the holy Bishop “ride” on one or 
two occasions when he certainly only went out for an airing in a 
carriage. The translator does not seem to know what poet it was 
from whom St. Alphonsus quotes the passage, “Sint longi digiti, sit 
quoque longa manus.” 


VOL, xx1.—No. 1. [Third Serves] ce) 
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Johannes Dietenberger (1475-1537). Sein Leben und Wirken. Von 
HermMAnn WeEvEwER. Freiburg: Herder. 1888. 


E are glad to make known this work to English Catholics. It 
is based on extensive historical, biblical, and dogmatical studies; 
and it tells of the learning and unwearied labours of a man who at 
the beginning of the Reformation worked strenuously to protect and 
preserve the Catholic faith. The student of that Reformation 
period must be struck with the strange forgetfulness of German 
Catholics of past generations, who permitted the memory of so many 
of their noble champions to perish, or to be handed down in the 
caricatures drawn of them by Protestant historians. Amongst those 
champions stands conspicuously Father Dietenberger. He was born 
at Frankfurt-on-the-Main in 1475, and at fifteen entered the Order of 
St. Dominic, made his studies in philosophy and theology at Heidel- 
berg and Cologne, and was created Doctor of Divinity in Munich. 
Owing to his learning and virtues he was several times elected 
prior of the Dominican Convent in Frankfurt, and in 1530 made his 
appearance in the important Diet of Augsburg, where German 
Protestants first enunciated their creed, the Confessio Augustana. 
In 1532 Father Dietenberger was appointed Professor of Exegesis at 
Mainz; and there, in 1537, his eventful life came to its close. 
Dietenberger’s exertions for the Catholic faith are now for the first 
time fully set forth ; and Dr. Wedewer shows that he published no 
less than twenty-four writings, and that they are evidences alike of 
his great learning and solid virtue. Besides his pamphlets on the 
invocation of saints, on the necessity of good works, and the much- 
agitated question of St. Peter’s Roman Episcopate, Father Dieten- 
berger gave German Catholics in their struggles against the 
Reformers two works of imperishable value, which have immortalized 
his name—viz., a translation of the Bible and a Catechism. Both 
of them are written in excellent German, and have become standard 
works with German Catholics. Thus, Dietenberger’s life is a con- 
tribution towards the history of Bible studies and translations, Among 
the valuable results from the fourth centenary of Luther in 1883 
this one deserves mention : that Professor Kraft, of the Evangelical 
Faculty of Theology in the University of Bonn, was led to prove the 
fact that Luther in translating the Bible drew largely on his Catholic 
predecessors. The same fact is shown by Dr. Wedewer. Dieten- 
berger’s version had a large circulation amongst German Catholics; 
it has appeared in more than a hundred editions. Not less praise 
is due to Dietenberger’s German Catechism, which some years ago 
was published by Canon Moufang, of Mainz, in his celebrated work 
“German Catechisms in the Sixteenth Century.” Dr. Wedewer is 
much to be congratulated on this work, the outcome of the prolonged 
studies of seven years. 
BELLESHEIM. 
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Pontificale Romanum. Summorum Pontificum jussu editum a Benedicto 
XIV. et Leone XIII. Pont. Max. recognitum et castigatum. 
Editio typica. Ratisbone: Pustet. 1888. 


HE “ Typica” edition of the Caeremoniale and Rituale are now 
happily followed by that of the Pontificale, which is a splendid 
volume, worthy of the famed Ratisbon liturgical house. Strong paper 
and large type, recalling the once great house of Plantin in 
Antwerp, but surpassing the Plantinians in blackness, so favourable 
to the eyes, are material qualities of this new edition. Next we may 
mention features in which this edition differs from preceding ones. 
By special command of the Congregation of Rites at Rome, the 
Gregorian chant has undergone conspicuous corrections. ‘This, 
therefore, may rightly be called ‘‘ editio nova et singularis.” The 
Congregation desired the editor—P. Schober, C.SS8.R.—to shape 
the edition after that published in 1752 by Benedict XIV., but in 
the meantime, the Prefect—Cardinal Bianchi—was anxious to have 
corrected not a few errors which had crept in, in the course of time, 
by printers’ carelessness. Also special attention has been here paid 
to making the alterations required by the liturgical decrees of Leo 
XIII. When Benedict XIV. brought out the Pontificale, he gave in 
an appendix the rites of administering Confirmation. By order of 
the Congregation, this part has been enlarged by some formulas 
gathered from the Ritual. Lastly, each proof-sheet of this edition 
has undergone the revision of the Congregation of Rites, and by its 
decree, given August 3, 1888, it is declared to be the “ editio 
typica.”” We hope, therefore, that this elegant work, adorned as 
it is with good woodcuts, will find its way into every Catholic 
country. BELLESHEIM. 


. Saint Francis of Assisi. By the Rev. JARLATH PRENDERGAST, 
O.8.F. “Biographical Series.” London: Catholic Truth 
Society. 


. Sankt Franziskus. Ein romantisches Epos in 12 Liederkriinzen. 
Von P. Paut Am-HeErp, O.C. Lindau: J. Th. Stettner. 


. Franz von Assisi und die Anftinge der Kunst der Renaissance in 
Italien. Von Henry Tuope. Mit Illustrationen. Berlin: 
Grote (16 marks). 


ERE is another number of the excellent penny series of bio- 
graphies brought out by the C.T.S. It is a brief sketch of the 
life of the Seraphic Saint, written by one of his own children, who 
founds his narrative chiefly on S. Bonaventure. Father Jarlath is 
no novice in the use of the pen, and with such a theme we need not 
say that this popular life of S. Francis is as good as it could well be 
within such narrow limits. 
2. Poetry has often been occupied with the ideal figure of 8. 
Francis of Assisi. One of the latest productions of the kind is this 
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beautiful work of Father Am-Herd (of Rigi Klosterli, in Switzer- 
land), to which we gladly call attention. The author gives us in twelve 
cantos or wreaths (Kriinze) a “romantic” epic, in which, however, 
he not only writes as poet, but has kept imagination within the 
limits of historical fact. To ensure this last quality of literal fidelity, 
he first made himself familiar with the literature of his subject from 
the days of the Saint. Then, in language beautifully simple, and 
glowing with faith and poetic spirit, he reproduces to loving hearts 
what he had himself learned trom Thomas de Celano, Frate Gio- 
vanni da Kant, and more particularly from S. Bonaventure. We 
thank the venerable author for the pleasant and edifying hours we 
have spent with his charming poem. The volume is brought out 
by the publishers in very artistic style, and at so moderate a price 
(4 marks) that it may be recommended as a prize book. 

3. It is gratifying to find Protestants also trying to do justice to 
8. Francis, more particularly after the unworthy attacks made on 
him in past centuries—as, for instance, the invectives hurled at his 
memory by Luther, Fischart &c. The work of Mr. Thode bears 
ample evidence of the untiring zeal with which he has worked all 
the “sources” for the life of the Saint, and the erudition displayed im 
the portion of it dedicated to the works of art which S. Francis and 
his Franciscans have inspired in succeeding generations. Mr. ‘Thode 
also writes with sincere earnestness—even when he mistakes. His. 
work is not a new Life, so much as an account of the beginnings of 
the Renaissance in Italy in the fifteenth century, in which the Saint 
and his Order played a leading réle. Jacapone da Todi and S. 
Bonaventure have inspired him, as also Berthold of Ratishon ; and he 
has studied direct the numerous chef d’wuvres of architecture, paint- 
ing, and sculpture with which he has to deal. He has sought to 
represent to lovers of art, the unique personality of the Seraph of 
Assisi, as his own deep enthusiasm is persuaded of it. But it is 
just here that we have to find fault. ‘To Mr. Thode S. Francis was a 
marvellously noble, generous, zealous, devoted man, but a revolutionary; 
he represents him as “the promoter of the Christian movement in 
the West, a movement, which was the forerunner and chief cause of 
modern civilization.” He makes 8S. Francis act, not as a Saint, but 
as “‘ the representative ofan universal idea, as the first-born among the 
children of Christian, humanitarian, and later, ‘ humanist’ opinions.” 
He even goes so far as to rank 8S. Francis among the disciples of 
Peter Waldo, and to consider him as a propagator of the Vaudois 
heresy (pp. 29-82, 380, 522, &e.), and to compare him with Buddha 
(p. 69), and even to liken him to Luther (p. 525). These grave 
errors are due to the Protestant misconception of the true nature of 
the Catholic Church, and to their ignoring or denying the existence 
of supernatural grace. This very regrettable mistake need not, 
however, close our eyes to the real merits of the book—a book which 
gives Mr. Thode a claim to the gratitude of his contemporaries. 
Seventy-six excellent engravings adorn this beautiful volume, the 
material charms of which are a credit to the publishers. 
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1. Authority ; or, A Plain Reason for Joining the Church of Rome. (A 
Letter to the Author of “ Roman Catholic Claims.”) By Luke 
Rivinatron, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. London : Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. 


2. Dust. A Letter to the Rev.C.Gore, M.A., Principal of Pusey House, 
Oxford. By the Rev. Luxe Rivinaron, on his book “ Roman 
Catholic Claims.” London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. 


iy the first of these two publications Mr. Rivington sets forth the 

chief reason for his recent departure from that Anglican com- 
munion in which he held a prominent position as a clergyman, and 
for his entrance into the Catholic Church. It is an excellent 
little book, and will, we may hope, by God’s blessing do much good 
among those with whom, up to his conversion at least, the author 
exercised considerable influence. Written with much learning, and 
in aclear, simple style, marked by a spirit of piety and free, we re- 
joice to see, from any controversial bitterness, Mr. Rivington’s book 
has this further commendation that it addresses itself to the ore vital 
and root question in the so-called “ Roman Controversy.” It is the 
modern phase of Dr. Milner’s “‘ End of Controversy ;” for the ques- 
tion of the Pope is really the question of the Catholic Church in the 
concrete, and his claim of “authority” is really that test-point of 
submission which has in every age constituted the essential mark of 
a Catholic, and been the crux of every variety of heretic, schismatic, 
errant philosopher, et hoc genus cmne. We are very glad that Mr. 
Rivington has thus reduced the issue to the one cardinal question ; for 
the “authority” of the See of Peter not only is ‘‘a plain reason” 
(once admitted), for joining the Church, but it sweeps away all the 
cluster of conflicting reasons which may and do generally arise from 
passion, prejudice, and other less reprehensible sources in our com- 
plex human nature when a wrench like that of conversion is con- 
templated. Yet, as does not surprise us, we have Mr. Gore writing 
in his “Roman Catholic Claims” by way of turning aside this simpli- 
fication of the controversy: “Great questions are not decided on 
single issues,”—which was probably what the young man in the Gospel 
thought when the single issue for him was to leave all and follow 
One; and that “he issure” (it is astonishing how easily a Ritualist 
controversialist can be ‘‘ sure” of what other men would modestly 
only suspect, at most) “sure” that Mr. Rivington “has not even 
considered a great number of weightier reasons against the course 
he suggests.” But if Mr. Rivington became persuaded, as he here 
says he did, in the teeth of all his previous persuasions, that the 
pe of Peter in the sense understood up to the present day 
y the Catholic Church, is clearly laid down in the New Testament, 
and was the persuasion of all the Fathers of the Church, what more 
weighty reason could there be on the other side? We suspect that 
Mr. Gore’s weightier reasons are such as the one he alludes to in the 
following remarkable outburst (the query is our own) : 


God has a great work to do in reviving the catholic and free life [? free 
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of Rome] of the Church of England, and He needs, in different ways, 
every member of the Church to play a part in it by patience and faith, 
Who would not rather have stayed in the Church of England forty years 
ago with Dr. Pusey, patient and faithful, than have left it with others 
less stable, if more brilliant ? (“‘ Roman Catholic Claims,” p. 23). 

This is only a repetition of the present familiar Anglican pleading 
with dissatisfied minds: We are reviving Catholic lite, you can have 
everything truly Catholic with us, and be faithful to the Church of 
your birth and baptism, and be spared the error of joining the 
“ Roman schism,” which besides is unscriptural and tyrannical : if 
we are not yet quite all you and we would wish to be, have patience, 
we are steadily advancing. Mr. Rivington, however, happens to 
have a few words of his on this very subject : 

It may be said that things are not as they were [among Anglicans]; 
they are steadily mending. Would to God that they were! But apart 
from the difficulty of proving the validity of Anglican Orders, it seems to 
me that there has been a steady descent in this matter of obedience to 
authority ever since the day of the Gorham Judgment. That Judgment 
has not yet been honestly repudiated by the Church of England, in her 
corporate capacity, in the face of the Christian world. The truth is 
taught by those who like to teach it, but the blot remains. It may yet 
be denied, and the denier be admitted to the highest office in the Church 
of England And this after more than fifty years have passed since 
what is called the Church movement began. At a time (last winter) 
when I was considering this question with an earnestness and desire to 
know the truth which I felt to be a special gift from God, one of my 
friends was told in public, by his own Bishop, that if he taught the 
doctrine concerning the Eucharistic Sacrifice which you and I [this is 
Mr. Gore} have always taught, he had better go elsewhere—i.e., to the 
Church of Rome. ‘That Bishop has not been excommunicated for his 
heretical teaching on this subject, and never will be. He was perfectly 
within his rights. But he betrayed the Catholic Faith, as held by Saints 
and Martyrs since the Day of Pentecost. Could such a thing happen 
with any Bishop in communion with the See of St. Peter? Impossible. 
(“ Authority,” pp. 9, 10). 

This is true. “ High Church” Anglicanism is unredeemed 
Protestantism, in spite of vestments and wafers, Roman collars and 
sisterhoods; and every enthusiastic clergyman has to be his own 
picker and chooser and guide, and write his own dogmatic theology, 
if he ever gets one, with the result that when he is most enthusiastic 
and happy he may legitimately have the lie given to his most 
cherished tenets or practices by his “ fellow-labourers in the Gospel,” 
even by his Bishops! A zealous young Anglican curate told the 
present writer that he was very careful to be in time with “ the last 
sacraments” to the sick and dying ; but he added, unconsciously, it 
is very distressing that they sometimes won’t have them—refuse the 
whole thing! Lad as this may be, fancy a Catholic nun having the 
experience ofan Anglican sister, and receiving in the morning what 
the ministering clergyman told her was the Real Presence, and what 
in the afternoon another of her clergymen assured her laughingly 
was in reality the Real Absence! ‘Ihe “ patient and faithful” Dr. 
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Pusey is quoted by Mr. Rivington (p. 11) as having written in 1870, 
in an unpublished letter, and @ propos of these neo-Catholics of the 
revival “ of catholic and free life,” as follows : 


Instead of one Phaethon [wrote Dr. Pusey] there have been thirty or 
three hundred ; each guiding the chariot of the sun after his own fashion. 
... - Now the Early Tractarians had a definite ideal—viz., to bring the 
Church of England practically up to her own standard, such as she took 
as her standard. This people understood in the main; but now every 
one seems to be following his own course, each has his psalm, his inter- 
pretation. . . 

There is much more in the same strain in the same letter from 
Dr. Pusey, but we will not quote further here. We prefer to cap 
Dr. Pusey’s witness with Mr. Rivington’s own very recent experience. 
He writes (p. 13): 

In the last place in which I ministered as an Anglican clergyman (it 
was a small seaside place) I was in full communion with the following 
religious teachers : 

One good and really learned man thanked Gop that the Church of 
England had never taught the doctrine of everlasting punishment, in 
which he sincerely disbelieved ; another delighted in teaching the poor 
Italians to read their Bible instead of going to Mass; a third agreed with 
him; a fourth considered this a grievous sin, and felt it advisable to 
interpolate the Anglican Communion service with a prayer from the 
Roman, or (which is the same thing) the Sarum Missal; a fifth, good as 
gold, and with all the charm of innocence, was vague as Maurice and 
Kingsley ; a sixth would take the greatest trouble to get a (Roman) 
Catholic priest to attend a dying Catholic ; a seventh had left the Church 
of England, or at least given up his ministry, on the ground that she had 
committed herself to a position of indifference on the subject of ever- 
lasting punishment. We were presided over by a Bishop, an amiable 
man, whose opinions, on our points of disagreement, we were never able to 
discover. Now I am not retailing scandals. These men were, I have 
every reason to suppose, men of blameless moral character. But here 
was the Church of England in miniature—failing in the one point without 
which a Church is no longer what the Church was when she came forth 
hem the Upper Chamber in Jerusalem—an authoritative teacher of one 

aith. 

We must perforce leave the reader to make acquaintance at first 
hand with the systematic development of Mr. Rivington’s thesis. 
He discusses the meaning of Our Lord’s promises to St. Peter, and 
finds a unanimous acceptation of them, essentially the same in the 
teaching and acts of the early as of the later Fathers, and a 
uniform realization of what the Divine promises imply in the history 
of the Christian Church in union with the See of St. Peter. It is 
a most valuable statement of a most important argument; and has 
the peculiar freshness and interest which comes from the personal 
character of the writing. It will be invaluable as a book to place 
in the hands of Anglican inquirers. 

In the course of his statement, having cited St. Francis de Sales, 
whose “Catholic Controversy” he quotes largely, and Blessed 
Thomas More, Mr. Rivington remarks: “ Now there are no new 
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literary discoveries, of any importance, about the early centuries of 
Christian life” since St. Francis de Sales’ time. Mr. Gore in his 
new edition seizes on this expression, which he declares “is a 
sentence to make a man rub his eyes!”—for is there not the 
“ Refutatio” of Hippolytus, and still worse the discovery that the 
Isidorian Decretals are “‘spurious”—a discovery “depriving the 
fabric of the Papal authority almost totally of its historical and 
literary basis in the early centuries.” To this Mr. Rivington has 
replied in a brochure, which he entitles ‘“ Dust,” because in it he 
“proposes to show that the only reason why such an assertion as 
I have made, could lead to a man’s ‘ rubbing his eyes,’ is because so 
much dust has been thrown into people’s eyes in the name of 
history.” Hippolytus’ works, the Forged Decretals, are dealt 
with as they bear on the question of the Papal claims in the first 
and second sections, and the subject of Anglican Jurisdiction and 
Mr. Gore’s English History in the third—altogether twenty-five 
pages of straightforward trenchant reply. 


The Holy See and the Wandering of the Nations, from St. Leo I. to 
St. Gregory I. By Tuomas W. Attirs, K.C.S.G. London: 
Burns & Oates. New York: Catholic Publication Society 
Company. 1888. 


R. ALLIES’ new volume has its own title, indicating the part of 

his general subject of which it treats and is complete in itself ; 

yet it in reality forms the sixth volume of his “ Formation of Christen- 
dom,” and its chapters, besides their own numbering, have also added 
the number which they hold in the larger work. It is not needful that 
we should enter now into any discussion of the merits of this undertak- 
ing. The “Formation of Christendom” has taken its place among the 
few great works on Church history by any modern English and Catholic 
author, and the gifts which have fitted Mr. Allies for his task have re- 
ceived recognition both from within and without the Catholic circle. 
Of course some have spoken disparagingly of his efforts to establish 
historically the claims of the Vicar of Christ; but he is too uncom- 
promising a Catholic not to fall in for some share of the obloquy 
with which the same men treat the Pope and what they call “ Papal 
claims.” Some of these, however, recognize Mr. Allies’ claim to be 
heard. In the work, “ Roman Catholic Claims,” against which Mr. 
Luke Rivington wrote his book ‘‘ Authority,” the author, the Rev. 
Charles Gore, speaks of Mr. Allies as “one of the most learned of 
English Roman Catholic historical writers;” and Mr. Gore is keenly 
opposed to Mr. Allies’ aims and conclusions. It was a pleasure to 
us also, and must have been gratifying to this zealous defender of 
the See of St. Peter, to find Mr. Rivington himself making so large 
a use of his works, speaking of “The Throne of the Fisherman” (the 
fifth volume of the ‘‘ Formation of Christendom ”) as an invaluable 
work, and referring such of his readers as may doubt his own (Mr. 
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Rivington’s) conclusion as to the claims of the Church of Rome to 
a careful perusal of it and of Mr. Allies’ earlier work, “ Per Crucem 
ad Lucem.” 

In the 360 pages of the present volume, treating of the claims of 
the successors of St. Peter during the troublous and critical period 
of Roman history from St. Leo to St. Gregory, there are, we need 
scarcely say, numerous passages of great historical importance or of 
fine eloquence which we should like to quote, were it not that space 
forbids. We must be content at present to mention the line of 
argument pursued in this volume, and the chief topics which find 
lengthened treatment. The previous volume of this series (‘ The 
Throne of the Fisherman”) concluded with a study of St. Leo the 
Great, showing him exercising the Primacy claimed on the score of 
Our Lord’s commission to St. Peter, and his claim and consequent acts 
accepted and supported by the Church at large in West and East. 
The present volume opens with a chapter also, in great part, devoted 
to St. Leo ; not now in relation to the Greek and Roman worlds, but 
in relation to the invading barbarians : 


I approach now a further development of this subject. I go 
forward to treat of the Papacy, deprived of all temporal support 
from the fall of the Western Empire, taking up the secular capital into 
a new spiritual Rome, und creating a Christendom out of the northern 
tribes who had subverted the Roman Empire. 

There is, I think, no greater wonder in human history than the creation 
of a hierarchy out of the principle of headship and subordination con- 
tained in our Lord’s charge to Peter. It has been pointed out that the 
constitution of the Nicene Council itself manifested this principle, and 
was the proof of its spontaneous action in the preceding centuries, 
while its overt recognition, as seated in the Roman Pontiffs, is seen in the 
pontificate of St. Leo. 

There is a second wonder in human history, on which it is the purpose 
of this volume to dwell, The Roman Empire, in which the Pax Romana 
had provided a mould of widespread civilization for the Church’s growth, 
was at length broken up in the western half of it by Teuton invaders 
occupying its provinces. These were all, at the time of their settle- 
ment, either Pagan or Arian. There followed, in a certain lapse of time, 
the creation of a body of States whose centre of union and belief was the 
See of Peter. That is the creation of Christendom proper. The wonder 
seen is that the northern tribes, impinging on the empire, and settling 
on its various provinces like vultures, became the matter into which the 
Holy See, guiding and unifying the episcopate, maintaiving the original 
principle of celibacy and planting it in the institute of the religious life 
through various countries depopulated or barbarous, infused into the 
whole mass one spirit, so that Arians became Catholics, and Teuton 
raiders issued into Christian kings, savage tribes thrown upon captive 
provincials coalesced into nations, while all were raised together into, not 
a restored empire of Augustus, but an empire holy as well as Roman, 
whose chief was the Church’s defender (advocatus ecclesie) whose creator 
was the Roman Peter (pp. 5, 6). 


This quotation sufficiently indicates the scope of this volume. 
The theme is pursued through the pontificates from Leo to Gregory, 
and the undisputed primacy of the Roman Pontiffs is traced in the 
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chief events of their careers:—Leo and the signal recognition of 
Chalcedon ; Felix III. and the condemnation of Acacius ; the pro- 
tracted schism and the struggles of the four popes, Gelasius, Anas- 
tasius, Symmachus, and Hormisdas ; and the end of the schism under 
the last-named by the ultimate success of his negotiations with 
Constantinople in a.p. 519, which submission Mr. Allies claims was 
an act of the “‘ undivided” Church. 


The submission of Constantinople in its bishop, its clergy, its emperor, 
its nobles, attested by the subscription of 2500 bishops throughout 
the East, is an event to which there can hardly be found a parallel. 
The submission was made to Pope Hormisdas when he was himself—as 
his predecessors for forty-three years had been—subject to an Arian 
ruler. If there be in all history an act which can be called in a special 
sense an act of the undivided Church, it is this. It was made more 
than three hundred years before the schism of Photius. If the confes- 
sion contained in this submission does not exhibit the mind of the 
Church, what form of words, what consent of will, can ever be shown to 
convey it? If those who subscribed this confession subscribed to a 
falsehood, why pretend any longer to attribute authority to the Church P 
But it must be added, if their confession was the truth, why not obey 
it? (p. 187). 


The remaining portion of the period here treated is covered by 
two chapters, one headed “ Justinian,” the other “St. Gregory the 
Great.” In the former we have not only an interesting study of the 
Emperor, and the results, spiritual and temporal, of bis reign, but 
also, and at length, the struggles and sufferings of Popes Silverius 
and Vigilius. The by no means distant likeness between the circum- 
stances of the thirteenth Leo and those of the first and the sufferings 
also of John I., Silverius, and Vigilius at the hands of temporal rulers, 
and the general parallel between the breaking up of the old order in 
those days before the advance of the conquering tribes, the suffer- 
ing, dangers, violence in Rome more than once in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and the case of Pius IX. and his successor in the 
Rome of the nineteenth century, and the tyranny of modern revolu- 
tion, are of course pointed out in these pages; as also the lesson 
that, as the Pontiffs of old conquered by patience and bold confidence 
in the divinity of their cause, so it will be now; and so to the end: 
the gates of hell shall not prevail :— 


The banner of the Church is ever flying! 
Less than a storm avails not to unfold 
The Cross emblazoned there in massive gold : 
Away with doubts and sadness, tears and sighing! 
It is by faith, by patience, and by dying 
That we must conquer, as our sires of old. 
(A. de Vere, “ St. Peter’s Chains,” quoted by Mr. Allies.) 
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Ceremonial of the Altar, a Guide to Low Mass, according to the 
Ancient Customs of the Church of England. Compiled by a 
Priest. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1888. 


HIS little work, in 16mo, of 122 pages, has been excellently pro 
duced in clear type and on good paper. Its chief interest es 
however, in its being an indication of the high-water-mark of 
Ritualism, so far as its tide has yet risen in the Church of England. 
Who the “ Priest” that compiled it may be we are left to guess 
from his initials, A. 8. B., appended to the Preface, which informs us 
that— 
Care has been taken not needlessly to multiply differences from the 
Roman rite. 


This is the keynote to the whole compilation. The Roman 
Missal, the Sarum Missal, Baldeschi and Le Vavasseur are freely laid 
under tribute. ‘lo the two Rubricists just named the “ Priest” 
tenders an ungrudging acknowledgment (Preface, p.*iv.) The 
minuteness with which the compilation treats of the ceremonial of 
the Mass may be instanced by this morsel :— 

Some unfold the corporal entirely before Mass. Some leave the front 


folded back and then place the Chalice, not on the corporal, but in front 
of it, on the Altar. 


A note then tells us that “ this, however, though undesirable, is not 


actually forbidden.” 

The book, broadly speaking, gives the Ordinary of the Mass in 
English, translated for the most part from the Sarum Missal. The 
administration of Holy Communion to the laity is one of the things 
the “compiler ” found it necessary to regulate in his own way (p. 
58). The directions for celebrating follow pretty closely the 
“ Rubricae Generales,” and the “Ritus Servandus in Celebratione 
Missae ” of the Roman Missal, with the details elaborated by Catholic 
authors on Ritual. Prayers before and after Mass, such as are in 
use among’ Catholic priests, are supplied for the devotion of those 
usiny’ this book. : 

To show how heartily our compiler enters into his subject, and to 
furnish a specimen of his translation, we give the following frag- 
ment (p. 40) :— 

Tue Canon of THE Mass. 


THEE, therefore, O most merciful Father, through Jesus Christ, thy 
Son, our Lord, we humbly pray and beseech [he raises himself, after 
kissing the altar] that Thou wouldest accept and bless these »% gifts, 
these H offerings, this hi holy and unuspotted sacrifice [he raises and 
extends his hands] which we offer to Thee, in the first place for Thy Holy 
Catholic Church, that Thou wouldest be pleased to keep it in peace, to 
preserve, unite, and govern it throughout the world; and also for Thy 
servant OUR POPE N., our Bishop N., our Sovereign N., all the 
Orthodox, and all who profess the Catholic and Apostolic Faith. 


We have accentuated the words OUR POPE, but all else stands 
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just as here printed, except the italicized ¢ to the first thy, which we 

observe is printed in pone letter, the others beginning with a capital, 

—— of the slight oversights observable in the editing of this 
ook. 

We may perhaps conclude that some of the High Church leaders 
of thought are not afraid of openly avowing a wish to return to 
communion with the centre of Catholic unity—Fiat, fiat. i 

. ©. 


Apologetics ; or, the Scientific Vindication of Christianity. By J. H. A. 
Exsrarp, Ph.D.,D.D. Translated by Revs. Wm. Stuart, B.A., 
and Joun Macrnenrson, B.A. Three vols. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark. 1888. 


HERE is more in these three volumes which will be found 
acceptable and helpful to the Catholic student than is usually 
the case in German non-Catholic writings. That is, perhaps, be- 
cause the author is so largely concerned with the scientific objections 
against Christianity, and with the consideration of the history of 
national religions before Christ. Dr. Ebrard attacks the points and 
arguments of Darwinism, and attacks them with some warmth ; but 
also, it must be said, with much special scientific knowledge. The 
second volume, especially, in which the question of the origin of life 
and species is discussed with reference to Darwin and Hiickel, is 
interesting and useful, whether one agrees entirely or not with the 
writer. But the whole treatise is interesting, if sometimes rather 
German and obscure. In the first of the two parts into which the 
work is divided, the truth of Christianity is tested by facts of nature 
and of human consciousness. In the second, it is tested as an his- 
torical fact, and its orgenic connection is shown with the general 
history of religion. This second part subdivides itself into two 
sections, in one of which the religions of the cultured nations of 
antiquity are studied; in the other, the religions of savage races. 
The annals of cultured antiquity (we read) show that 


The farther back we go into the past there is a nearer approach to the 
knowledge of the one, living God, conjoined with a more wakeful, ethical 
consciousness of the distinction between good and evil, and a more lively 
expectation of a coming Redeemer; and that the farther down we come 
along the stream of time, the greater is the falling away from this 
primitive religion through moral levity in respect of the obscuration of 
the knowledge of God, down to the crudest polytheism, which again 
among certain nations is transformed into pantheism, and hand in hand 
therewith a regular moral deterioration in spite of all advance in the arts, 
civilization, and culture (ii. 137). 


It ay remains to mention that the translation of the useful 
a 


volumes has been very creditably accomplished. 
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Early Christian Art in Ireland. By Maraaret Stokes. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


ISS STOKES’S little work on Irish art is one of the popular 
\ art handbooks published for the Committee of Council on 
Education, in connection with the South Kensington Museum. The 
book is a perfect model of what such a work should be. In two 
hundred pages, a large number of which are moreover taken up with 
illustrations, it presents the essential facts of its subject, and the 
latest results of modern research upon it, and it does this in a pleasant, 
interesting style, which carries on the reader from chapter to chapter 
once he has taken up the book. A large portion of it deals with 
Irish architecture, and the book should be in the hands of every 
tourist who visits the historic sites of Ireland. A visit to Glenda- 
lough, Cashel, or Ardmore will be doubly enjoyable if it is made 
after a brief study of what Miss Stokes has to tell about the churches, 
bell-towers, and monasteries of early Christian Ireland. 

In connection with the efforts that are now being made to revive 
Trish artistic industries, this manual will have a distinct educational 
value. There is always a danger of art work degenerating into 
feeble and servile imitation, unless the student or workman knows 
something of the spirit and meaning of the ancient examples that 
are placed before him. Some such knowledge can be easily gained 
by a careful study of the text and the beautiful illustrations of this 
art handbook. 

The scientific treatment of Irish art and Irish architecture is of 
very recent growth. Dr. Petrie was the first successful pioneer in 
this field, but the labours of this great archeologist and his successors 
have so far failed to put an end to a host of popular delusions on the 
subject. Such traditions die hard. The round towers of Ireland 
are still pointed out by many as mysterious monuments of early 
pagan art. Miss Stokes in a most interesting chapter shows how 
strong is the evideuce which marks them out as Christian structures; 
their form derived from France, their first erection dating from the 
tenth century, when they were built to fortify the churches and 
monasteries against the raids of the Northmen. 


A number of towers [says our author], which bear more or less re- 
semblance to those of this country, still exist, or are known to have 
existed, in other places basides Ireland. They are high, slender, and 
circular, with pointed roofs, and occasionally built of brick. Such, for 
instance, were the eleven round towers of Ravenna, of which six still 
remain; the towers of San Nicolo at Pisa, San Paternian at Venice, 
Scheness in Switzerland, St. Thomas in Strasburg, Gernrode in the 
Hartz, two at Nivelles in Belgium, one at St. Maurice, Epinal, one at St. 
Germain des Prés, one at Worms in Hesse Darmstadt, and two at Notre 
Dame de Mestricht That this tower was in use at an early date 
upon the Continent is apparent from the following passage in the life of 
St. Tenenan of Brittany, by Albert Legrand. After describing the 
erection of the churches La Forét and Ploabennec, and the settlement in 
the forest, as well as the ravages and burning of churches, in the Leonnais, 
by the barbarians, his biographer proceeds : “ He exhorted the people to 
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penitence and amendment of life, and, providing for their defence and 
preservation, he appointed a chief man of their troop as their captain, 
recommending him to erect a little round tower near the church of 
Ploabennec, wherein to deposit the silver plate and treasure of the same 
church, and protect them against the sacrilegious hands of the barbarians, 
should they wish to pillage the same church. This he accordingly did. 
Meanwhile the barbarians approached, and St. Tenenan hastily carried 
the sacred vessels into the tower, wherein the captain entered, and resolved 
to defend it at the cost of his blood.” 

This passage is an important one, as bearing both on the origin and 
use of those towers, suggesting that the type reached Ireland through 
Brittany, and showing that these buildings were the keeps of the monasteries. 
Here we find in the seventh century in Brittany this additional building 
added to a church for its protection against the attacks of barbarians, as 
the round towers were raised in the ninth century for a similar purpose in 
all the principal monasteries of Ireland. Till the invasion of the North- 
men the Irish ecclesiastic possessed his church in comparative peace, and 
the wall that encircled the groups of cells and monasteries that formed 
his monastery was deemed security enough for him, as was that of the 
Egyptian monk in his Laura ; but in the year 800 all was changed; the 
attempted colonization of Ireland by a pagan invader, resolved to extir- 
pate the Christianity he found there, and to establish the national 
heathenism of his own country, compelled the monks to protect their little 
churches and cells by means of the lofty tower. Its great height, its 
isolated position and small doorway about fourteen feet from the ground, 
made it fit to resist the attacks of an enemy chiefly armed with bows and 
arrows. 

This extract is a fair sample of our author’s work. We shall venture 
on another but shorter quotation—a passage in which Miss Stokes 
defines the special features of Irish art :-— 

The peculiarity of Irish art may be said to be the union of such primi- 

tive rhythmical designs as are common to barbarous nations, with a style 
which accords with the highest laws of the arts of design, the exhibition 
of a fine architectural feeling in the distribution of parts, and such delicate 
and perfect execution, whatever the material in which the art was treated, 
as must command respect for the conscientious artist by whom the work 
was carried out. 
Lest it should be supposed that a work like this is of interest only to 
the Irish student, we may note that in her first chapter Miss Stokes 
shows the bearing of Irish art upon Christian archeology and art in 
general. In conclusion we may say that we are glad to see the work 
has been produced at a low price, which will bring it within the 
reach of every class of readers. 


History of the Church, from its First Establishment to Our Own Times. 
Designed for the use of Ecclesiastical Seminaries and Colleges. 
By the Rev. J. A. BrrkuausreR. New York and Cincinnati : 
F. Pustet & Co. 


HIS “ History of the Church,” comprising the whole subject in 
two volumes, of about 330 payes each, is likely to be of great 
practical use in our seminaries and colleges. We have already, it 
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is true, several histories of the Church in the English language, 
such as those of Alzog, Darras, Déllinger, and Briick, but they are 
not only translations from German or French, but are for the most 
part too long for ordinary use. A history of the Church written in our 
own language has long been adesideratum. The one before us fills 
up this blank in our Catholic literature. The author has succeeded 
in giving us, in a clear, readable form, a compendium of the whole 
history of the Church down to our own days. He does not employ 
many words or aim at picturesque writing. He gives us instead 
abundance of matter in a plain, simple style. As the work is meant 
for a text-book, it is not burthened with foot-notes, and hence the 
book is attractive to the eye. The author has made Cardinal 
Hergenroether’s excellent ‘‘ Manual of Universal Church History ” 
the basis of his work, whilst making free use also of Bishop Héfélé, 
Moehler, Palma, Briick, Alzog, Darras, and Jungmann. 

It is, of course, difficult to do equal justice to all parts and all 
great facts of history, especially in a compendium. We think, how- 
ever, the last phase of the history of the Church in England might 
have received a fuller treatment. In reading also the history of the 
Australian Church, we are astonished to see nothing at all said of 
the great work that Archbishop Vaughan did in Sydney during the 
twelve years of vigorous, energetic life that he spent there. He 
gave a great impulse to Catholic life there, and fought the battle 
of education with remarkable ability and success. His great work 
in Sydney well deserved notice. Again, here and there we find 
curious mistakes in our author—for instance, his translation of the 
title of Tertullian’s great work, “ De Prescriptione Hereticorum,” 
into “‘ The Proseription of Heretics.” ‘The whole idea of the book is 
lost in such a rendering. 

We may add, in fine, that the value of the work would have been 
increased by the addition of a list of Councils. We recommend Fr. 
Birkhzuser’s history to colleges and high-class schools as a useful 
and practical text-book. 


Historia aliquot Martyrum Anglorum mazxime octodecim Cartusianorum 
sub rege Henrico octavo ob fidei confessionem et summi Pontificis 
jura vindicanda interemptorum a V. Parre Domno Mauririo 
Cuauncy, Londiniensis Cartusiae Professo conscripta. Mon- 
strolii: Typis Cartusiae S. Mariae de Pratis. 1888. 


. Carthusian Fathers of St. Hugh’s at Parkminster are to be 
congratulated on the sumptuous edition of Dom Maurice 


Chauncy’s history which they have recently published. The 
martyrs of the London Charterhouse were more fortunate than 
many of their contemporaries who were called on to lay down their 
lives in the early days of the persecution, in having so excellent a 
biographer as their confrére Father Chauncy. The work here 
reprinted, with an excellent introduction and notes, is of course well 
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known to students of our more recent hagiology, and the editors 
give us particulars of the five earlier editions which testify to the 
appreciative reception heretofore given to it. Subsequent writers 
have drawn largely upon the graphic account left by Chauncy of 
the monks of his old convent, whose fate he would have shared but 
for a want of that fulness of heroism which won them the martyrs’ 
crown. The care he took in later years to keep alive their memory 
must reconcile us in some measure to his temporary cowardice, and 
it is impossible to think with unkindness of the only writer who 
gives us in any detail the “ Acta” of our martyrs. Apart from its 
value in this connection, the “ Historia” of Father Chauncy is ex- 
tremely curious and interesting. His description—and he wrote of 
what he had known and seen—of the life led by the Carthusians of 
London, reads like an extract from Cassian; their austerity and 
charity, their separation from the world, their fervour and spiritual 
graces, the heavenly wonders which were wrought among them, and 
the strange punishments divinely meted out to the tepid and un- 
worthy, fill us with wonder and edification. It is to be hoped that 
we may soon have an English translation of this charming narra- 
tive; nothing, to our thinking, would do more to spread devotion 
to the admirable men whose saintly lives and deaths have been held 
up te our admiration by the Church. ‘To Irish readers the fame of 
Prior William Tynbygh ought to be made known ; to lovers of the 
marvellous we commend the story of Brother John Darley and the 
frogs. 

The beautiful illustrations which lend additional value to this 
volume are copied from ancient engravings and paintings, repre- 
senting the sufferings of these protomartyrs of the Order of St. 


Bruno. 


The Rival Claims of Catholicism and Protestantism. By the Very Rev. 
Tuomas Ke ty, P.P. Dublin: Gill & Son. 


To is a vigorous and readable pamphlet. The claims of the 

Catholic Church are put forth with freshness and force, and the 
“respected Protestant lady,” who was the occasion of its being 
written, must, if she has read it, have felt herself utterly demo- 
lished. 

We may observe that the writer, whilst attributing to Cardinal 
Manning, at page 22, the phrase that Protestantism is a ‘“ break- 
water against infidelity,” is really thinking of the famous sentence of 
Cardinal Newman, occurring at page 342 of his “‘ Apologia,” which 
runs thus: “ Doubtless the National Church has hitherto been a 
serviceable breakwater against doctrinal errors, more fundamental 
than its own.” 

We recommend Father Kelly’s pamphlet to those who wish to see, 

lainly and forcibly put, the “rival claims” of the Catholic and 
Postestene Churches. 
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Von Gebhart und Harnack’s Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristlichen Literatur. Band V., Heft 1. Leipzig. 1888. 


N arecent number of this valuable periodical, Professor Harnack 
bring's out a point which is of great interest to Catholic students ; 
and, as his paper may not be generally known or accessible, an 
abstract of it. will. probably be welcome to them. Among the 
works formerly.ascribed to St. Cyprian is a short tract, ‘‘ De Alea- 
toribus,” which is universally admitted not to be his. Pamelius and 
Bellarmine long ago pointed out that it must have been written 
by one of the Roman bontiffs; but beyond a denial of Dupin’s, this 
seems to have attracted no further interest. Hartel’s critical edition 
of St. Cyprian has made it possible at last to study the text, unfor- 
tunately very corrupt; and it has been frequently referred to of late 
on account of its quotations of Hermas and the Didache. Harnack 
calls attention, in the first place, to the evident antiquity of the 
work. The author treats dicing as a sin against God, connected 
with idolatrous practices. ‘The sweeping manner in which all such 
sins are condemned, and especially the rigorous statement, “ Delicti 
in Deum nulla fit excusatio nec indulgentia ulla et nemini venia 
datur,” could not have proceeded from any orthodox writer after 
the time of Novatian. But the manner in which it quotes Holy 
Scripture is a conclusive proof of its antiquity. The distinction into 
the Old and New Testaments is nowhere to be found; but instead, 
three classes of inspired writings are referred to :—1. “ Scripturae 
divinae,” which includes the Old Testament, the Apocalypse, and 
Hermas. 2. The Gospels, with which may be reckoned two other- 
wise unrecorded sayings of our Lord. 3. ‘‘ Apostolus” or “ Apos- 
toli,” quotations from St. Paul’s and St. John’s Epistles, and from 
the Didache. These last are not cited textually, but freely para- 
phrased. Such a treatment of Scripture points to a period before 
the Muratorian Canon, Tertullian and Origen, and. corresponds to 
the so-called Second Epistle of St. Clement and to Clement of 
Alexandria; therefore, at latest, to the end of the second century. 
If we now look at the opening sentences of the tract, we shall 
see they are not consistent with any other view than Bellarmine’s : 
“Magna nobis ob universam fraternitatem cura est, fideles.... . 
Et quoniam in nobis divina et paterna pietas apostolatus ducatum 
contulit et vicariam domini sedem caelesti dignatione ordinavit et 
originem authentici apostolatus super quem Christus fundavit eccle- 
siam in superiore nostro portamus, accepta simul potestate solvendi 
ac ligandiet cum ratione peccata dimittendi . . . . nam ut constaret 
nos id est episcopos pastores ovium esse spiritualium hoc est hominum 
fidelium In evangelio Dominus ad Petrum dixit; Petre, 
inquit, amas me, et Petrus respondit, etiam Domine tu scis quoniam 
amo te, et dixit ; pasce oves meas, et sollicite mandans tertio confir- 
mavit dicendo; pasce oves meas, et quoniam episcopi idem spiritum 
sanctum per impositionem manus cordis excepimus hospitio, cohabi- 
tatori nostro nullam maestitiam proponamus monet Dominus... . 


VOL, xx1.—no. 1. [Third Series.] P 
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quanta autem episcopum bene agentem et salubriter admonentem sine 
tribulatione corporis condigna sint martyria, tanta et episcopum neg- 
legentem et nulla de scripturis sanctis documenta promentem cumu- 
lentur tormenta.” From other passages, in which the writer speaks as 
an individual in the first person singular, it is clear that we have not 
here a synodical letter, but a bishop addressing his brethren. But 
no other bishop can be thought likely to write thus than the Bishop 
of Rome; the closest parallel to this passage being the well-known 
one in which the Antipope Hippolytus asserts his authority (‘ Philos. 
Prolog.,” p. 3). Dupin’s objection that “ vicarius Christi” was a title 
common to all bishops, is groundless in itself, and does not explain 
the assumption of authority in the rest of the passage. The most 
obscure phrase—“in superiore nostro portamus”—is shown by 
Harnack, I think conclusively, to mean “we bear by virtue of our 
predecessor (Peter).” The whole is therefore the most unequivocal 
appeal to the prerogatives of the Apostolic See, and, supposing the 
date at which we have otherwise arrived to be correct, the earliest 
reference to Matt. xvi. 18 and John xxi. made by the Pontiff, 
Tertullian’s report of St. Callistus’ language being later. 

It becomes therefore still more interesting to ascertain from which 
of the Popes it proceeded ; and Harnack has, 1 think, good reason 
to assert that it is an Encyclical letter of St. Victor. That great 
Pontiff was apparently the first Latin-speaking Bishop of Rome ; his 
earnest claim to Papal authority, in the Paschal question, is well 
known to us; and his recourse to the penalty of excommunication 
{which is advised in this letter) is mentioned in the case of the 
heretic Theodotus as well as of the Oriental bishops. We also learn 
from St. Jerome that St. Victor wrote other “ Opuscula ” besides his 
Encyclicals on the time of keeping Easter,—“ Mediocria de religione 
volumina,” as he calls them in another place—a phrase which pro- 
bably refers to the style of this and Victor's other letters. The “ De 
Aleatoribus” is written in the “ Latina vulgaris,” the ungrammatical 
language of the common people of Rome. 

This we should expect if Victor was an African, as early tradition 
informs us ; but it would not either be inconsistent with his being a 
Roman, since the letter of the Roman clergy to St. Cyprian (Ep. 8) 
is written in the same ungrammatical language as late as a.p. 250. 
On the other hand, it is improbable that a letter written by a Greek 
Pope, as his predecessors and immediate successors were, would have 
been translated into such Latin. If this be correct, we have not 
merely the earliest Papal Encyclical, but also the first Christian 
document written in Latin. At any rate, we are deeply indebted to 
Professor Harnack for calling attention to this question, With 
conspicuous fairness, in one who is not a Catholic, he lays stress 
upon the manner in which the writer of this tract claims the prero- 
gatives which have since been asserted by his successors—the 
authority of the Apostolate, the vicarship of Christ, the possession 
of the Apostolic authority, based upon the promise made to his 
predecessor Peter, on whom the Church was founded. It is only 
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natural to expect that Harnack should endeavour to lessen the force 
of this testimony to the Primacy ; he does so by urging that Victor 
applies the texts referred to (Matt. xvi. 18 and John xxi.), not to 
himself alone, as do later Popes, but to the whole episcopate. I 
do not so read at least the first passage quoted above, in which the 
writer appears to me to be speaking of his own See alone. As to 
the second point, it may sadead, at first sight, seem that the text 
of St. John is applied to all the bishops; but the context clearly 
shows that the author is speaking of the episcopate in union with 
its head. It is therefore identical with the language of St. Callistus, 
as preserved to us by Tertullian: “ Praesumis et ad te derivasse 
solvendi et ligandi potestatem, id est ad omnem ecclesiam Petri 
propinquam.” To a Catholic who has realized the force of the 
Vatican definition, and its affirmation of the true pastoral office of 
the episcopate, the passage offers no difficulties. see 


Les Etats-Unis Contemporains. Par Ciraupio JANNET. 4me. éd., 
complétement refondue. Paris: E. Plon et Cie. 1889. 


HIS new edition—it might almost be called a new book, so much 
fresh matter has been added—ought to be welcomed by all 
students of social science, and by all who take part in public affairs, 
and are bound to know the Great Republic as it is. The first three 
editions of M. Jannet’s book were issued from 1875 to 1877. In 
the interval that has followed, three great facts are noticeable in the 
history of the United States: first, their almost incredible growth 
in population and wealth, mainly due to the emigrants from Kurope, 
numbering in those few years some five or six millions; secondly, 
the abatement of the violent political antagonism which at that time 
threatened to terminate in a fresh civil war, and ultimately in a mili- 
tary dictatorship; thirdly, the growth of a bitter social antagonism, 
so that the question of how to deal with the working classes has be- 
come as pressing in the New World as in the Old. All these points 
are treated by M. Jannet in various fresh paragraphs and chapters : 
and these additions, like the earlier parts of the work, are worthy of 
a disciple of Le Play. And this is high praise; for the disciples of 
that master are admirably fitted to observe the state of nations. 
They know what to look for, and how to appreciate what they see; 
and thus give us sober judgments, not deluded either by conven- 
tional phrases or striking appearances ; nor again, like so many 
travellers, lost in observing a multitude of petty externals that are 
of no real importance for judging of national welfare; nor falling 
into the opposite error, and giving us pages of statistics and averages, 
which often leave the reader less wise than before. M.Jannet keeps 
clear of these pitfalls, and shows us the political and private life of 
the Americans : how their Federal Constitution and local government 
work; what is the condition of their homes, their schools, their 
workshops, and their lands; the position of religion and science 
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among them; the antagonism of different regions and races—the 
existence, for example, of those two great bodies in two different 
parts of the Union who resist assimilation to the rest of the popula- 
tion, namely, the six million negroes in the South, and the six mil- 
lions of German speech in the West. The last chapter of the book, 
in which he sums up on the future of American democracy, is full of 
interesting speculations and acute observations. ‘Thus he points out 
how the great work of Washington, the Federal Constitution, which 
is now by far the oldest written constitution in the world, acts the 
part played elsewhere by dynasties, remaining inviolate above the 
struggles of parties, and acting as a check to violent changes and 
revolutionary legislation. It gives time to think, time to recover 
composure, time for the good to wake up and act, time for excite- 
ment to give way to that “second sober thought ” which has already 
saved the Republic from more than one peril, and which may be 
required again to save it from the threatening approach of Socialism. 
Again, although no one has more pitilessly than M. Jannet exposed 
the abuses of American party government, the unscrupulous rule of 
professional politicians, the colossal peculation and shameless bribery 


and corruption—no one more gravely rebuked the childish national 
vanity of the Americans, imagining all other nations and institu- 
tions to be effete and barbarous—reminding us of the naive infatua- 
tion of the ancient Greeks—nevertheless, he does not allow us to 
exaggerate the significance of these evils. They are quite unlike 


what they would be in the centralised governments of the Old World, 
where the central power has a standing army and almost irresistible 
power at its command, besides a crowd of functionaries who depend 
on it for their living. In America it is quite otherwise. 


The social body is so rich and so vigorous that it can support the para- 
sites of political life without appearing to suffer inconvenience from them, 
except by fits and starts, and then the professional politicians know how 
to efface themselves for the moment. In ordinary times they manipulate 
the government and the elections to their own profit; but as the number 
of families whose living depends on the government is few, the politicians 
are obliged to give way when the mass of the electors are in earnest about 
any change Only it is but seldom that the nation distinctly wills 
anything In the ordinary course of things the newspapers do 
the thinking, and the politicians do the willing, in the people’s name 
(Tome II. pp. 257-258). 


As long then as the body of the people is sound, the existing 
democratic constitution enables them to take the command when 
serious issues are at stake. And at present the main body is sound, 
being composed of the millions of rural fam:lies, each settled on their 
own farm, and deeply penetrated with the spirit of religion, which 
has been transplanted from New England into the Far West. Thus, 
in striking contrast to Western Europe, public opinion in America 
is sufficiently religious to cause the belief in Divine Providence, and 
that all good government comes from God, to be publicly pro- 
claimed, and for the State as such to be openly religious. The 
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danger is that this spirit may decay, and that the irreligion which 
prevails in the great cities and the East may spread among the 
farmers of the West; while, on the other hand, there are good hopes 
that the Catholic Church may be able to take the place of decaying 
Puritanism, establish religion on a securer foundation, and hinder 
the growth of Socialism and the outbreak of internal strife by the 
Christian reconciliation of masters and workmen, of rich and poor. 
Thus, in truth, the all-important question is the religious question ; 
and the battle, under ditferent forms, rages in America as in Europe. 
We see clearly pictured in M. Jannet’s admirable work the forces of 
evil and the forces of good engaged in a many-sided conflict; and 
we ought to learn how to view things in their true proportions. 
Such matters as occupied Mr. Matthew Arnold’s last paper on 
America—their vulgarity and boasting, their insufferable news- 
papers, their want of refinement, the all-pervading commonness (not 
true, by the way)—are tritles, and to make them tests of civilization 
shows how rationalism renders the most gifted and cultivated men 
incapable of understanding the realities of life and the true condi- 
tions of national welfare. Even such matters as the reform of the 
“spoils system” in the American Civil Service and the venality of 
the courts of justice are by comparison of little moment. ‘The real 
momentous question is whether the forces of evil—the irreligious 
elementary schools, the degraded proletariat and greedy plutocracy 
of the towns, the secret societies, the shallow agnosticism imported 
from England, the infidel teaching at the universities on philosophy 
and social science, mainly imported from Germany—shull prevail ; 
or whether the simple and upright farmers who follow the principles 
of the Decalogue, in combination with the children of the Catholic 
Church, will be able to stem the torrent of corruption and secure for 
their country the blessings of Christian civilization. 
C. S, Devas. 
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A Hundred Years Ago; or, A Narrative of Events leading to the 
Marriage and Conversion to the Catholic Faith of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marlow Sidney, of Cowpen Hall, Northumberland; to which are 
added a few Incidents in their Life. By their GRANDDAUGHTER. 
London: Burns & Oates, Limited. 


i giving to the world what at first was intended for private circu- 
lation only, the writer of “A Hundred Years Ago” lays the 
Catholic public under obligation; for among the already long list 
of extraordinary conversions this charming narrative certainly de- 
serves censpicuous place. ‘The story of this most romantic marriage 
and more than most remarkable conversion of the youthful couple is 
told in some sixty pages with pleasant, quaint simplicity. It carries 
us back to Penal days and to Bishop Challoner, who received Mr. 
and Mrs. Marlow Sidney into the Church, administering to them on 
the same morning five sacraments, Mass being said with locked 
and bolted doors. We trust for their own sakes that our readers 
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will be sufficiently curious to read for themselves how a guitar 
became an instrument of conversion. It would hardly be fair to 
quote. The interest of this delightful little book is greatly added to 
by some sixty other pages of ‘‘ Incidents and Reminiscences,” among 
which will be found a singular instance of ‘The Second Sight,” a 
mysterious gift not unknown to lovers of Scotch folk-lore. The 
episode of “The Nuns from Cambrai” is very touching. 

The book is deficient in dates ; the value of future editions would 
be enhanced by their insertion. 


A French Navy Captain, Augustus Marceau, Commander of the “ Ark of 
the Covenant.” ‘Translated from the French of the Rev. Father 
CLaupius Mayer, 8.M., by Atice Witmor CuEeTWwoDE. 
Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1887. 


To story of Captain Marceau, widely known for his connection 
with the “Oceanic Society,” a French missionary enterprise which 
succumbed during the troubles of 1848, is both interesting and edi- 
fying. Captain Marceau was as one of those “who come to scoff, 
but stay to pray,” as the following excerpt will show :— 


“In the first place you should begin by praying.” ‘“ But I know no 
prayers now,” rejoined Marceau; “it is eighteen years since I prayed.” 
“*Soon after this,” said Marceau, “I went to walk in my garden, and, 
reflecting on all that had been said to me, I wished to make the sign of 
the Cross. I raised my hand to my forehead, but immediately I turned 
in fear to look on every side whether any one saw me. Angry with my- 
self, I finished making the sacred sign of our salvation. At that very 
moment I felt something like an electric shock through all my limbs, a 
sudden perspiration broke forth over my whole body. I did not know 
what was taking place within me. I felt that I had just done a great 
thing. A thousand conflicting and indefinite sentiments filled my heart. 
I knelt down in the garden and burst into tears. I tried to say the Our 
Father, but I had forgotten it. I went into the house, got my servants’ 
prayer-book, and read the Our Father and the Hail Mary.” From that 
time Marceau prayed. 


The devotion and heroism of his later life are in sharp contrast 
with the pride and ambition of his earlier years. Marceau’s voyages 
in the missionary ship Ark of the Covenant are described with graphic 
effect. ‘The volume is tastefully got up, and will make an excellent 
school prize. 


Apocrypha, Edited by Henry Wace, D.D. Two volumes. The 
Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version (a.p. 1611), 
with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary and a Revision 
of the Translation by Clergy of the Anglican Church. London: 
J. Murray. 1888. 


O the Catholic mind, the two great works undertaken by Angli- 
canism, the Revised Version and Speaker’s Commentary, have 
been incomplete on account of the omission of the Deutero-canonical 
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parts of the Old Testament. The defect is now remedied in regard 
to the Speaker’s Commentary by the publication of two additional 
volumes under the able editorship of Dr. Wace. The names of Drs. 
Salmon, Farrar, Edersheim, and Rawlinson are a guarantee that 
these last volumes are not unequal in value to those which have pre- 
ceded. Dr. Saimon has written a learned introduction to the 
Apocrypha. This is at once a laboured defence of the Established 
Church for her ambiguous position in regard to these books, and an 
unjust attack upon the Council of Trent for commanding the recep- 
tion of these books pari pietatis affectu ac reverentid. In this, as in 
all matters requiring dogmatic decision, the Establishment is ex- 
tremely inconsistent. In her Articles the Apocrypha are cut off 
from the Canon, but quoted as Scripture in her Homilies ; they are 
employed in her Liturgy and read in her Lectionary, but only, as Dr. 
Salmon is careful to explain, on week-days, and with careful ex- 
cision, lest her female devotees should be shocked by the plain 
speaking of the Son of Sirach. The Deutero-canonical parts of the 
New Testament are accepted, whilst those of the Old are réjected. 
The Greek Bible, as evidenced by the great Uncial MSS. and the 
citations of the earliest Fathers, contained these writings. For text 
and contents of their New Testament, Anglican writers appeal to the 
Vatican and Alexandrine Codices, but ignore the witness of these 
same MSS. to the Apocrypha. It is surely somewhat absurd for a 
religious body to cut itself off from the Catholic tradition of Christen- 
dom on such a matter, and for a Church, confessedly fallible, to 
define that certain very ancient writers were not inspired by the 
Holy Spirit. Dr. Salmon urges that the Reformers had a very high 
standard of inspiration. They must have had, for how else could 
they have determined that the Hebrew vowel points were inspired, 
whilst the Greek breathings of Hellenists were profane? They 
could by interior flavour—their main criterion of inspiration— 
discern the workings of the Spirit in the genealogies of the 
Book of Chronicles, and yet feel sure that the eloquence of the 
Book of Wisdom was wholly human! If reason, or, as Dr. 
Salmon prefers to call it, enlightened critical opinion, can determine 
that certain books of the Old Testament are not inspired, what is to 
prevent it from giving judgment against parts of the New? Undue 
stress is laid upon certain expressions of St. Jerome and other Fathers 
about the Apocrypha not being in the Esdrine Canon, and therefore 
of no use to establish doctrine as against the Jews. However, Dr. 
Salmon is forced to acknowledge that, whatever the theory of these 
writers may have been, in practice they do not fail to quote the 
Apocrypha, and to quote them as sacred Scripture. Dr. Salmon 
seeks to disparage the authority of the T'ridentine Canon by denying 
the competency of the judges. “None,” he says, “ knew Hebrew ; 
only a few knew Greek ; there were some whose knowledge of Latin 
was held in low repute ; not one had eminence as a learned divine.” 
This is certainly most unjust. Jansen, Lippoman, Salmeron, Jerome 
Oleaster, and Foreiro were good Hebrew scholars, and the authors of 
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learned commentaries on parts of the Old Testament. Cardinals 
Cervini and Seripando were men of learning and eminence. ‘The 
Dominican De Soto, to mention no other, was certainly a learned 
divine. Dr. Salmon surely forgets that nearly all the Siem and 
theologians present had passed through universities, where, in 
accordance with the decree of Clement V.,from the middle of the 
fourteenth century, Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee had been publicly 
taught. Itis true that the German bishops were not present at the 
fourth session, but Dr. Salmon forgets that their opinion, and that of 
other learned men, was carefully ascertained by letter. Though the 
number of the Fathers in the fourth session did not exceed fifty-three, 
their decree was afterwards confirmed by the whole Council, and 
accepted by numerous provincial Councils all over the Catholic 
world. Dr. Salmon insinuates that “controversial inducements” 
led to the recognition of the Apocrypha. It is far more likely that 
the Reformers were influenced by such inducements in their rejection. 
For Reuss, no friendly witness, says: “The Apocrypha were disliked, 
because Catholic dogmas were disliked; and the weakness of the 
arguments against them was only equalled by the violence with 
which they were put forward.” The Catholic Church had taught 
intercession of saints, prayers for the dead, and the merit of almsgiving 
too long to stand in need of special texts ; whereas, if the Apocrypha 
were really inspired writings, the new Gospel of Protestantism was 
at once brought to naught. Besides, apart from Catholic tradition, 
the Church could appeal to the support of the Greek, Syriac, and 
Eastern Churches. 

Leaving Dr. Salmon’s Introduction, we turn to books in detail. 
Dr. Farrar’s treatment of Wisdom and Dr. Edersheim’s Ecclesiasticus 
deserve special praise. The historical character of Tobias and 
Judith is called in question ; they are regarded as pious romances 
with a moral or legal purpose. Mr. Fuller has taken immense pains 
to determine the original language of Tobit. St. Jerome’s Chaldee 
text has been lately discovered in the Bodleian by Neubauer. It 
may interest those who are concerned in the obiter dictum question 
to learn that the dog’s tail occurs only in the Latin version, and that 
its wagging is explained by St. Bede to signify the joy of Christian 
preachers at the Gospel tidings. Mr. Ball adopts Briill’s ingenious 
explanation of Susanna and the Elders as a tendenz-schrift against 
the Sadducees. The two so-called Books of Esdras seem hardly 
worthy of the laborious treatment they have received at the hands 
of Mr. Lupton. ‘The Greek Esdras has a certain interest as an 
example of early apocalyptic literature, but the sole interest of the 
other lies in the incident which explains the oft-quoted saying: 
“ Magna est veritas et prevalebit.”” Modern theories of the Hexa- 
teuch and its connection with Esdras and his times remind us of 
certain ancient Fathers who attached credence to the Apocryphal 
Esdras, and the account there given of how Esdras, after the 
destruction of the sacred Scriptures, re-wrote the whole by the aid 
of the Holy Spirit. 
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We cannot conclude this notice of the Speaker's Commentary 
without making some amends to Dr. Alexander of Derry, for an 
injustice done some years back in a former article. We, by mistake, 
imputed to him the authorship of the Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles to Timothy, in which there occurred some remarks about 
“the jealousy of Rome” in regard to the Vatican Codex B., which 
were based, as we pointed out (January 1884), on a curious blunder. 
Dr. Jackson, the late Bishop of London, was the writer of the 
Commentary referred to. Dr. Derry has kindly informed us that 
he visited the Vatican Library in company with Dr. Trench, that 
Mons. Nardi showed them the greatest courtesy, and offered to 
obtain for them every facility for the study of the famous Uncial. 
Hence, then, he adds, “it would have been actually ungrateful 
for me to have written about the jealousy of Rome in regard to the 
very MS., an inspection of which had been practically offered to 
me.” We are sure also that Dr. Alexander is too careful a student 
to have fallen into the blunder complained of. 


Three Generations of Englishwomen. By JANET Ross. London : 
John Murray. 1888. 


HE memoirs of the Englishwomen of three generations contained 
in these pages are those of Mrs. John Taylor, Mrs. Sarah 
Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. Their story is told by the fourth 
in the line, Mrs. Ross, daughter of the last of the trio, with a grace 
and ease, which proves her to have inherited the literary gifts thus 
entailed in the female line. he two earlier memoirs give incidental 
glimpses of the thought and manners of the day, while they portray 
two strongly marked types of character, rich in the domestic and 
social virtues we love to associate with the ideal of the English 
matron. ‘That Mrs. Austin must, however, have been something 
more than this, and stamped with a higher impress entitling her to 
rank as a really remarkable woman, is proved by the letters from 
the most eminent men of the day which illustrate her memoir, and 
by the terms of intellectual friendship and admiration in which they 
address her. 

Lady Duff Gordon comes sufficiently near our own day for her 
literary reputation to be still tresh amongst us, and her letters from 
Egypt and the Cape will long rank as models of the epistolary 
narrative of travels. 


A Selection of Popular National Airs. The Words by Tuomas 
Moore. The Symphonies and Accompaniments by Sir Joun 
STEVENSON. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1889. 

i. melodies in this red and gold volume do not include the best 
known of Moore’s, and, indeed, are by no means exclusively 

“Trish.” The selection, we are told, has been printed before, but is 

now re-issued as the edition has long been out of print. ‘he songs, 
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if not so beautiful, are much fresher than the better known airs, and 
many drawing-room amateurs will not be sorry to add to their 
répertoire such effective strains as ‘‘Oh, days of youth,” “ Here 
sleeps the bard,” and “See, the dawn from heaven,” the last being 
an interesting arrangement for three voices of the pifferari music as 
heard in Rome at Christmas-time. Stevenson’s accompaniments are 
always natural and graceful. 


The Alleged Antiquity of Anglicanism. A Reply to Lord Selborne 
By Sypney F. Smirn, 8.J. London: Catholic Truth Society. 


‘wr excellent Reply, brought out by the Truth Society at a 

shilling, is concerned chiefly with disproving the “continuity ” 
of the Anglican with the Norman and Plantagenet Church, and 
secondarily, but sufficiently, with the ‘“‘ Romanism” of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church. It treats briefly the charge, as it regards the British 
Church, which occupied Father Anderdon in his book, “ Britain’s 
Early Faith,” reviewed in our last number; but we would like, at 
risk of giving tiring prominence to the topic, to quote one passage, 
which seems to us to compress the case into a nutshell ; it is also 
a good specimen of the writer’s style, and in a short notice it would 
be difficult to convey an impression of the erudition displayed through 
the body of the work. 


There is no need why we should occupy ourselves much with the British 
Church. Its history must always be an interesting study to Englishmen ; 
and although the evidence about it is much scantier than we could wish, 
what does exist in no way supports the notion that this Church was con- 
stituted on Anglican principles. Of direct doctrinal statement concerning 
the authority of the Roman Pontiffs we find little which cannot be explained 
away by those so minded. But the symptoms are those of a Church 
which recognizes, not denies, the doctrine ; and thisis all we can expect in 
the dearth of documents, at all events when we take into account the isolation 
to which the British Christians were compelled by the difficulties of access 
to the central See in those remote times. In any case, however, the faith 
and constitution of the British Church is not in point now. The British 
Church is in no sense the spiritual parent of the Church of England, 
whichever of the two rival claimants is entitled to bear that name. The 
race out of which it coalesced was distinct from the English, and took no 
part in the latter’s conversion. “The Roman planted : the Scot watered : 
the Briton did nothing” * for this great work of missionary enterprise. 
When the British Christians were invited by St. Augustine to aid in its 
prosecution, they refused. For some two hundred years, partly through 
national dislike, and partly from attachment to certain practices, which to 
modern minds seem of trivial importance, they hold no communion with 
the English, and were regarded by the latter as in schism.t 

When, at length, the separation ended, it was not through any assimi- 
lation of the English to the British, but of the British to the English, 





* Eneyel. Britan., art. ‘‘ England,” p. 278. The article is by Mr. S. R. Gardiner. 
t See, for instance, Aldhelm’s letter to Geraint, King of Dyfnaint (i.e., Devon- 
shire and Cornwall), cf. Haddon & Stubbs, ‘“ Councils,’’ iii., pp. 268 77. 
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The British gave up the points on which they had hitherto insisted, became 
incorporated in the larger body, and eventually subject to the metropolitan 
authority of the Archbishop of Canterbury. Under these circumstances, 
it is not surprising that the Oxford Regius Professor, Canon Bright, 
should record his protest against those Anglican controversialists who, 
like the compilers of the leaflet, “'The Church of England never Roman 
Catholic,” endeavour to obtain a main support for their case by assuming 
that the English Church sprang out of the ancient British Church 
(p. 68-9.) 

The Catholicity of the Church in England previous to the Reforma- 
tion is tested by the crucial question of doctrine held regarding Papal 
Supremacy, and both what was believed and what was done is 
inquired into under the three headings of Jurisdiction, Appeals, and 
Government. A separate and excellent chapter inquires into the 
true significance and character of Norman and Plantagenet resistance 
to the Pope—a chapter which will well repay perusal. Altogether 
this lucid little treatise is most opportune, and culculated to effect 
much good by spreading true views on the vital question now of 
such acknowledged interest in this country. 


James’ Naval History ; epitomized in One Volume. By RoBERT 
O’Byrng, F.R.G.8. London: Allen & Co. 1888. 


“ TAMES’ Naval History” is the standard work on the subject to 

which it refers, a full detailed narrative of the stirring deeds 
of our sailors during the period of England’s greatest naval victories. 
The work, however, is, from its very completeness, a somewhat 
lengthy one, and Mr. O’Byrne has produced a book which will be 
welcome to many readers by taking all the best portions of James’ 
History and including them in a single volume. We have here the 
history of all the great naval battles, and some of the most stirring 
actions between single ships, and cutting-out expeditions in the 
French War, and the short conflict with America which followed it. 
With boys especially the book will bea popular one. They enjoy 
stories of the sea, and here they are in abundance ; true stories, in 
which famous names continually recur, stories none the less striking 
because they are told in simple, straightforward language, without 
any exaggeration or striving after effect. Mr. O’Byrne’s epitome 
of the “ Naval History” will be a capital present for boys going 
to sea, and a very useful addition to school libraries and to lists of 
school prizes. 


Psychology. By Antonio Rosmin1 Serpati. Vol. III. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1888. 


HIS is the third and concluding volume of one of Rosmini’s 
leading works. It now sees the light in English garb for the 

first time, the former volumes having appeared severally in 1884 and 
1885 from the same firm of publishers. ‘The editors ure to be con- 
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gratulated on the completion of their work. It must have been a 
far from light task to supervise the translation of so lengthy and 
weighty a at and pass it through the press; as also to verify, as 
they have, the innumerable quotations from authors, ancient and 
modern, and to revise and partially reconstruct the general index. 
No wonder, under the circumstances, that here and there some literal 
errors should have escaped notice in reading the proofs. 

Before proceeding to notice the subject-matter of the third volume 
of Rosmini’s Psychology, it may be well to bear in mind that the 
condemnation by the Holy See of forty propositions from Rosmini’s 
works was not intended as a condemnation of all that author’s philo- 
sophical writings ; neither was it the intention of the Holy See to 
prohibit their publication and study. On the contrary, we regard 
the condemnation of these propositions, not only as absulutely autho- 
ritative and final, but as a most valuable help to the student, who, 
in reading Rosmini’s works for what is original and instructive in 
them, should use his knowledge of the condemned propositions to 
save himself from imbibing the errors which he might otherwise in- 
cautiously take in. By this guidance of the Holy See a student is 
ahead To show how completely the sons of Rosmini, who are 
answerable for the translation and publication of his works, accept 
the Decree of the condemnation of the forty Propositions, we may 
quote the following passage from a circular letter published by the 
General of the Institute of Charity, and addressed to all his subjects. 
He says :— 

I beg for the love of Jesus Christ, Who was obedient even to the death 
of the cross, that you will, every one of you, avoid henceforth these forty 
propositions, neither teaching them, nor defending them, nor sustaining 
them in any way whatsoever; and that you will obtain the like obedience 
to the Decree from the brethren confided to your care. 


We have every reason to believe that the Fathers of Charity have 
acted in dutiful and cordial obedience to the Holy See and to their 
General. Whilst alluding to these propositions, we may add a sug- 
gestion that it would greatly assist readers and would further the 
intention of the Holy See, which only seeks the greater good of her 
children, were the editors in any future edition to call attention to 
the condemned propositions in a footnote wherever those condemned 
propositions may occur. This would unspeakably enhance the value 
of their edition and would be rendering a truly filial service to the 
learned and holy author, as well as to the student and general 
reader. This suggestion could easily be carried out by following 
the references to Rosmini’s works as published in.the Italian version 
of the Decree. 

To attempt a synopsis of a work like the one before us within the 
compass of a book notice would serve no useful purpose. It will 
therefore be enough to indicate the contents of this volume, premis- 
ing that the original Italian edition consists of two volumes, the 
second volume of which, in the English translation, is divided into 
two, to make vols. ii. and iii. This arrangement of the English 
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edition has made it convenient to place the interesting appendix, “ A 
Critico-Historical Sketch of the Opinions of Philosophers on the 
Nature of the Human Soul,” at the end of vol. iii., although in the 
Italian edition it stands at the end of vol. i. Vols. i. and ii. have 
already been noticed in the Dustin Review shortly after their 
publication. The first, after defining the limits of the science of 
psychology, dealt with the question of the essence of the human soul 
and its essential attributes, such as its unity, simplicity, immortality. 
The second volume followed the soul in its natural development, 
classifying its faculties and their activities, noting the laws that regu- 
late its operations, and showing how all these powers and their modes 
uf action are determined by the nature of the soul's essence. The 
third volume goes on to view the human soul chiefly in its animal 
faculties and instincts. Speaking generally, its scope is to record 
the observations of a modern metaphysician and close student of 
nature on the principles of life, health, disease, and their patholo- 
gical, physiological, and therapeutical treatment. This bulky volume 
cannot fail to be of the deepest interest to those who have the means 
and desire to promote a thorough investigation into the mysteries of 
VITALITY and to obtain a rational basis for medical art. The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of the excellent style in which the translation is 
effected, and gives at the same time a glimpse of the author’s mind. 
At page 280, of this vol. iii., we read :— 


Medical men, not without some reason, will upbraid us—“* Why have 


you put your sickle in your neighbour’s field? The result is that you 
have said many inaccurate and many erroneous things.” I can only beg 
their indulgence. To correct inaccuracies, to cancel errors, would be a 
most agreeable thing to me. Yet even after all that there might still 
remain something good, and the most learned, who are always the most 
indulgent, will perhaps gather it up. . . . In modern times scientific men 
have divided man into two, some have undertaken to deal with the spirit, 
others with the body. Each of the two parties seemed to itself to possess 
the whole of the science, and combated and despised the other; and con- 
tempt, taking the place of reason, divided the two factions still further 
apart. What has been the result? Instead of one science of man we have 
two contentions, contradictory and utterly hostile to each other. The one, 
the less guilty, has made man a kind of angel, altogether spiritual, moving 
his body by a kind of miracle; the other has been left with matter alone, 
which, in its turn, by a much greater miracle, animates itself, and is able 
to do everything that the spirit does. 

To us it has seemed desirable that these dissensions should cease, and 
that man should recover in science the unity which he has in nature. 
.. - . Indeed, neither the physician’s man, nor the man of some psycho- 
logists, is truly the human being. 


We cannot close this imperfect notice without special reference to 
the interesting appendix on the “ Nature of the Human Soul,” which 
is a critical review of the opinions of Thales, Pherecydes, Hi po, 
Pythagoras, Empedocles, Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Plato, 
Berkeley, Hume, Reid, Kant, Reinhold, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Aristotle on this subject, their opinions being ranged according to 
the distinctive features of their theories. This appendix gives a 
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valuable and agreeable finish to the whole work. There are two 
indices, one of authors and one of general references. 


The Happiness of Being Rich. By HENpRIcK ConscrENcE. With a 
“ Life of the Author.” London: John Hodges. 1888. 


HIS is the first volume of a monthly shilling series of selected 
tales by the famous Flemish writer Hendrick Conscience. This 
edition of Conscience’s well-known and popular works will prove 
acceptable. The present volume is prefaced by a “ Life of Con- 
science,” which is appreciatively and sympathetically written. 


. The Catholic Annual for 1889. Edited by James Britten. 
London: Catholic Truth Society, 18 West Square, S.E., &e. 

. The Catholie Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 
1889 (52nd annual publication). London: Burns & Oates. 

. Catholic Almanac for 1889. By the Editor of ‘The Catholic 
Directory.” London: Burns & Oates. 

. Catholic Almanac according to the Jesuit Calendar fer 1889. Same 
Editor and Publishers. 

. The Benedictine Almanac and Guide to the Services in Churches of 
the English Congregation of the Holy Order of St. Benedict. 
Liverpool: Rocklitf Brothers. 

. The Illustrated Catholic Family Annual for 1889 (21st yeaf). 
New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

. Catholic Home Almanac, 1889 (6th year). New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 

. Almanach du Pélerin, 1889. Paris: Bureau du Pélerin, 8 Rue 
Francois ler. (50 centimes). 

. Calendrier de Il Guvre de St. Paul, 1889. Paris: Libraire 
Catholique Internationale, 6 Rue Casette. 

. New Patent Calendar for 1889. Warrington : Thos. Fletcher & 


Co., Thynne Street. 


HE “ Catholic Annual” is an admirable new effort of the C. T. S., 
and we welcome it. The volume consists of an almanacand Catholic 
calendar, with an excellent arrangement of ‘ Saints of the Month,” 
the dates of death, and the “lesson” of their lives ; a list of London 
churches and services therein, and of places with resident clergy in 
the country. After this come 150 pages of miscellaneous readings, 
excellently chosen to suit variety of tastes;—an account of the 
Papal Jubilee ; short lives of the Saints and Beati of 1888, with a 
reface on Canonization by Father John Morris; a sketch of Don 
4 with a portrait, and a longer account of the sufferings of the 


Venerable Margaret Clitheroe ; several good stories ; valuable notes 
on points of laws affecting Catholic interests and the poor (on 
wills, gifts to charity, age at which children can choose their 
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religion, and children of mixed marriages); an account of some 
*“ Catholic Social Works,” the Truth Society having here, as is 
right, the place of honour, but others finding mention, such as the 
League of the Cross, the Needlework Guild, Boys’ Employment 
Society, &c.; supplemented by an account of “‘ Works in which 
Catholics can take part,” such as the Charity Organization Society, 
Kyrle Society, Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children, of 
which his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop is a trustee and warm 
supporter; the whole concluding with a brief record of the deaths 
and principal events of last year, chronologically arranged. There 
are also some hints by Mr. Britten himself on the formation of 
parochial lending libraries, which will be found valuable and prac- 
tical. He is of opinion that now, books are so cheap “ that the 
foundations of an exceilent parish library may be laid for £5, or 
even less; ” he suggests some catalogues, books, methods of buying, 
&c. When we further say that the ‘Catholic Annual” is well 
printed on good paper, bound in bright crimson cloth, and has an 
artistic frontispiece in the shape of a portrait of the present Pope, 
admirably printed in colours and gold, and has besides several good 
engravings, and is sold at a shilling, we need add no words of our 
own in commendation of the book or praise of the enterprise which 
has undertaken its production. The frontispiece alone is worth the 
price of the book. A cheaper edition, in paper cover, and without 
the pictures, is, we see, announced at sixpence. 

2. The value of the Catholic Directory, now more than half a 

nd 2 ° . oa SRS ° 
century old, is in another direction ; it is the Catholic “ Whittaker.” 
Information on most Catholic matters and statistics of every kind are 
stored up in its familiar pages—the careful editing of which must 
involve an immense amount of labour. The number of priests and 
chapels, at least when taken from year to year, is not always a reliable 
gauge of either advance or quiescence—(in a diocese, for example, a 
large and often handsome church, which now takes the place of the 
former small and unpretending one, still counts the same unit)—but 
the summary of priests this year marks a gratifying increase. Thus: 


Priests in England and Wales in 1888 . 2314 ... In 1889 ... 2380 
»  », Scotlandin1888 . F . ao-m « we OAL 


_ 


Total ; ‘ . 2648 2724 


Churches and chapels in England and 
Wales in 1888 ‘ . 1304 ... In 1889 ... 1806 


Churches and chapels in Scotland in 
1888 («+ « + « Bim ww. 824 


Total ‘ , . 1631 1630 


The better to appreciate these figures it should be remembered 
that the summary given in the Directory of 1846 (one of the earliest 
we can lay our hands on), four years before the establishment of the 
Hierarchy, gives as the total of chapels in England and Wales, 522 ; 
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and of priests, 683. Scotland had that year 80 chapels and 93 
riests. 

: 3, 4, and 5. These are useful small penny almanacs, for pocket or 
prayer-book, in which the Ecclesiastical Calendar is arranged in the 
first, according to the secular and general liturgical Ordo, in the 
second for the convenience of those who attend a Jesuit, and in the 
third for those who attend a Benedictine Church. A large amount 
of Benedictine information and devotions is to be found in the last, 
which is exclusively religious; the other two contain much general 
almanac information. 

6 and 7 are American productions, that not only have found their 
way for some years to this country, but have become deservedly 
popular here. ‘The business proper of an almanac being duly dis- 
charged in the earlier pages, each of them gives the greater portion 
of its space to a varied display of tales, pieces of biography, accounts 
of events of Catholic interest, &c., excellently chosen, and with 
frequent portraits and illustrations. In the “ Family Annual,” as 
the more interesting of the biographies (each with a portrait) may be 
named—first, those of three lately deceased prelates—Megr. Alemany, 
the first Archbishop of San Francisco; Archbishop Lamy, of Santa 
Fé; and Archbishop Lynch, of Toronto, Canada (the latter life is a 
record of a career of typical priestly zealous self-sacrifice); and 
next, those of Archbishop Oliver Plunkett, of Las Casas, and of 
Ferdinand Gagnon, “ journalist, orator, and patriot,” surnamed the 
“ Father of the Canadians of New England,” who died in 1886, an 
intelligent Catholic publicist and philanthrepist. Mr. Gagnon, 
whose death was mourned through Canada and France, is little, if at 
all, known, even by name, in England. The “Home Almanac” is 
characterized by a profusion of excellent engravings, and by a more 
varied collection, both of lighter short tales and of ¢.,ztches of more 
directly Catholic character. It is excellently brought out, and can 
scarcely fail to please in the most humble Catholic household, while 
it certainly will please in the better educated. Two points may be 
selected for mention: the chromo-lithographic frontispiece of the 
fourteen saints, known as the “ Holy Helpers,” is a very good piece 
of art colour printing ; and, secondly, there is aningenious device in 
the calendar tor marking the fasting days, by a representation in red 
of two fishes, after the fashion of our very old friends, the “ pisces,” 
in the zodiac. No overlooking the fast-days with those two rubrical 
sprats shining out from the mass of black print! The Home Almanac 
costs twenty-five cents (a shilling) post free to this country. 

8. To those who read French we can recommend the Almanac 
issued by that well-edited little Catholic weekly, Le Pélerin. Here, 
as in the American almanacs just noticed, the lion’s share is given 
to a collection of pieces ond illustrations of varying ability and 
diverse character—generally very good—only here the illustrations 
still more abound: views, portraits, religious designs, and every 
here and there designs after the manner of a comic paper, 
turning the laugh, in true French style, against the Freemasons, 
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anti-clericals, and all other enemies of religion and their doings in 
France itself. Entertainment and information here go pari passu in 
a wonderful way, scarcely attainable in our colder English. 

9 and 10 are date calendars—a leaf to be removed every day. 
The first is the production of a society which is doing so much by 
its “ Apostolat de la Presse” in France—really a very important 
form of modern apostolic work everywhere in civilized countries— 
known as the CEuvre de Saint Paul, which has already very large 
printing works at Paris, Barleduc, and Fribourg (Switzerland), and 
which we hope may find its way to England. What might not be 
done by it, furthering and extendimg the admirable initiative taken 
by the Catholic Truth Society! No. 10 is really an advertisement— 
which has been sent to us by a large “ gas-cooking and heating 
apparatus” making firm. But as they offer to forward copies 
‘post free to any part of the world for sixpence,” those who may be 
interested and like to have an ever-varying representation of a 
“quick grill,” or “tubular stove,” or “ hot-air oven,” or what not 
in Messrs. Fletcher’s line, above each date, will know where they 
can get it. 





LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED 


Mm 


(Many of the following will be reviewed in our next). 


“ Gradus a* Fidem; or, the Logic of Faith.” By Réné F. R. Conder, 
B.A. London : Catholic Truth Society. 

‘‘The Missionary Crusade in Africa.” By Sir James Marshall, 
C.M.G. London: Catholic Truth Society. 

“God Knowable and Known.” By Maurice Ronayne, $.J. New 
York, &c.: Benziger Brothers, 

“‘ Gleanings for Saints and Sinners about S. Mary Magdalen.” By 
Father Pius Cavanagh, O.P. (6d.) ‘‘An Easy Method of Prayer.” 
By Father Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. ‘“ Blessed Clement Hofbauer.” 
By the Rev. O. R. Vassall, C.SS.R. “ Requeiscant in Pace: Short 
Meditations for November.” By Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. ‘A Little 
Book of Indulgenced Prayers.” ‘ Advice on Prayer,” ‘ Advice on 
Confession,” “Counsels on Holy Communion ”—all three from the 
French of Mgr. de Segur. “ How to Converse twith God.” From 
the French of the Rev M. Bontauld, S.J. ‘A Way of Assisting at 
Mass according to the Four Ends of Sacrifice.” By the Rev. G. 
Kingdon, §.J. (}d.) London: Catholic Truth Society. (These recent 
additions to the excellent devotional library of the Catholic Truth 
Society, issued at 1d. each, except the two otherwise marked, will be 
included in our next quarter’s “ Book of Devotion.”) 
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‘Characteristics from the Writings of Archhishop Ullathorne.” 
Arranged by the Rev. Michael F. Glancey. London: Burns & 
Oates. 

“The Life of S. Teresa.” Written by herself. Translated from 
the Spanish by David Lewis. Second edition. London: S, Anselms’ 
Society, 5 Agar Street. 

“Church History.” By Professor Kurtz. Authorized Translation 
by the Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. Vol. I. London: Hodder & 
Stoughton. 

“The Coming of the Friars,” and other Historic Essays. By the 
Rev. Augustus Jessop, D.D. London T. Fisher Unwin. 

“Les Origines de l’Eglise d’Edesse et la Légende d’Abgar.” Par 
L. J. Tixeront Paris: Maisonneuve et C. Leclerc. 

“Life and Letters of F. W. Faber.” By J. E. Bowden, of the 
Oratory. London: Burns & Oates. 

“The Republic of Plato.” Books I—V. With Introduction and 
Notes by T. Herbert Warren, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 

“ The Divine Unity and Trinity. Essays on God and on His Relation 
to the Universe and to Man.” By Herbert H. Jeafferson, M.A. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 

“ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society.” Vol.I., No.I. 1888. 
London : Williams & Norgate. 

“Manchester Dialogues.” By Father Harper, S.J. (No publisher). 

“The Letters of the Most Rev. John MacHaie, D.D.” Vol. I. 
Dublin : M. H. Gill & Son. 

“Lays of South Sligo; a Few Wild Flowers of National Poetry.” 
By John O’Dowd. Dublin: M.H. Gill & Son. 

“‘Contemplations and Meditations on the Hidden Life of Our Lord, 
according to the method of S. Ignatius.” Translated from the French 
by a Sister of Mercy. Revised by Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 

“ Leaves of Life.” By E. Nesbit. London : Longmans, Green & Co. 
1888. 

‘Manual of Biblical Archeology.” By C.F. Keil. Translated by 
Rev. A. Cusin. Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

“The Alphabet of Economic Science.” By Philip H. Wicksteed. 
Part I. ‘Elements of the Theory of Value or Worth.” London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

“ A New Commentary on Genesis.” By Franz Delitzsch, D.D. 
Translated by Sophie Taylor. Vol. I. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

“The Gospel according to S. Paul.” Studies in the first eight 
chapters of his Epistle to the Romans. By the Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, 
M.A., LL.D. London: James Nisbet & Co. 

“The Book of Isaiah.” By the Rev. George Adam Smith, M.A. 
Vol. I. (Expositor’s Bible). London: Hodder & Stoughton. 

‘‘The End of the Middle Ages: Essays and Questions in History.” 
By A. Mary Robinson. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

“The Theological Influence of the Blessed Virgin on the Apostolic 
School.” By Christianus. London: F. Norgate. 
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Aputts, Baptism or.—Renewal granted for five years of the 
privilege of using in Ireland the Short or Infant Form of Baptism 
in the baptism of adults. (S. Cong. de Prop. Fide, Aug. 5, 1888.) 
Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1888. 

CoLtumB1A Concorpat.—Concordat between Columbia and the 
Holy See, regulating, amongst other things, the right of the Church 
to possess property, and her exemption from taxes, freeing clergy 
from duties inconsistent with their calling, granting liberty for the 
establishment of religious houses, treating of the appointment of 
Bishops, also of marriage, and exempting from restitution those 
possessed of Church property, &c. (Dec. 31, 1887), will be found in 
Tablet, Nov. 3, 1888. 

GospeL or 8S. Joun.—Is a Bishop to say the Gospel of 8S. John 
at the Altar, or on-his way to the Faldstool? Vid. Irish Ecele- 
siastical Record, Sept. 1888. 

INDULGENCES—PRAYER, CONDITION FOR GaIniING.—Mental 
prayer very commendable for this purpose, but vocal prayer should 
always be added to it. The prayers to be said are left to the choice 
of each one, except when special prayers are ordered. (S. Cong. Ind., 
Sept. 12, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 15, 1888, and Jrish Ecclesiastical 
Record, Dec. 1888. 

JUBILEE THANKSGIVING.—For the Decree of the Holy Father 
approving of the last day of the year (1888) being observed as a da 
of solemn Thanksgiving for all the graces of this year of Jubilee, wit 
Exposition and Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and granting 
a Plenary Indulgence to all who take part in it, under the usual 
conditions (S. R. C., Nov. 1888), vid. Tablet, Nov. 10, 1888. 

LitTLe OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VirGIN.—One doves not gain 
the Indulgences attached to the Little Office by saying it in the 
vernacular, nor is it expedient to extend the Indulgences to the 
vernacular. (S. Cong. Ind., Sept. 13, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 22, 
1888, and Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Dec. 1888. 

Martyro.Locy.—For the additions to be made for the new 
Saints, 8. Benedict Joseph Labre, 8. John Baptist de Rossi, &e., by 
order of S. R. C., July 21, 1888, vid. Tablet, Oct.13, 1888, and Irish 
Ecclesiasticul Record, Sept. 1888. 

Masses, TRANSFER OF AN OBLIGATION oF.—Sixty-six annual 
Masses transferred from a parish to a seminary with an obligation 
placed upon the latter of lies five Masses said every year; the 
amount of money left for the purpose—£127—to be devoted to the 
education of a Church student. (S. Cong. Conc., May 19, 1888.) 
Vid. Tablet, Nov. 17, 1888. 
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MATRIMONIAL DisPENSATIONS are always to be executed by the 
Ordinary who made application for them. In case of the death of 
the Bishop, the Vicar-Capitular can execute dispensations taken in 
hand by the Bishop, and the newly appointed Bishop can carry out 
the Vicar’s dispensations. (Feb. 20, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, Sept. 29, 
1888. 

MaynootH CoLLEGre.—Privilege granted to the Bishops of Ire- 
land to exercise in favour of students resident in Maynooth College 
and in the Irish College, Paris, the dispensing power respecting 
Interstices and the age for Ordination. (.S. Cong. de Prop. Fide, Aug. 
5, 1888.) Vid. Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1888. 

PaTrRonAL NAMES IN THE Litany.—Permission given to retain 
the immemorial custom in one particular diocese of inserting in the 
Litany the names of the patrons of both diocese and city. S. 2. C,, 
Feb. 22, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, Nov. 24, 1888. 

Porr Lro XIII.—Letter from the Holy Father to the Cardinal 
Archbishop and Bishops of England acknowledging an address of 
sympathy forwarded by them to Rome. (Nov. 16, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, 
Dec. 1, 1888. 

Rosary, CONFRATERNITY OF THE.—Vicars-General, unless 
specially delegated, cannot grant faculties for the erection of this 
Confraternity, and, if delegated, must mention the fact in the decree. 
(S. Cong. Ind., Aug. 2, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 8, 1888. 

Synops 1n [RELAND.—Renewal for ten years, from date of Re- 
script, of the privilege granted to the Bishops of Ireland of holding 
Provincial and Diocesan Synods without havipg to observe all the 
ceremonies prescribed for such in the Pontificale and the Ceremoniale 
Episcoporum. (S. Cong. de Prop. Fide, Aug. 5, 1888.) Vid. Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record, Oct. 1888. 

Tuirp Orper or S. Francis.—ABsoLuTion and BLEssING 

with Plenary Indulgence, which at present may be received on nine 
feast days of the year, or on any day of obligation occurring within 
the octave of such feasts, may, in future, be given on the eve of those 
feasts, not indeed publicly, but privately after Sacramental Confes- 
sion. (S. Cong. Ind., July 21, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, Oct. 27, 1888. 
» Witt, INTERPRETATION oF.— Money left to the Sisters of 
Charity who are in charge of an asylum, or, in case of their leaving, 
to some specified charities, is not to be given to the Daughters of 
S. Ann who have replaced the Sisters, but to the charities specified. 
(S. Cong. Cone., May 19, 1888.) Vid. Tablet, Dec. 1, 1888. 








